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SaIROM the crude reaping hook 
used to harvest the wheat 
in ancient Egypt, some 
twenty-five centuries B.C., 

— to the highly perfected 
farm machines now being produced in 
the United States, and in at least one of 
the largest farm machinery plants at the 
rate of one fully completed machine 
every thirty seconds, is a vast stretch of 
imagination. As a matter of fact, the 
progress made in the manufacture of 
such machines within the last few decades 
seems almost incredible. The pictures 
shown here represent a wonderful de- 
gree of progress in speed of harvesting— 
a tremendous step from an acre in an 
hour with the cradle to an acre in six 
ininutes with the tractor and its trail of 
binders, unaffected by excessive heat, and 
able to work almost independently of the 
element of human strength. 

\ll of the different methods illustrat- 
cd, except the first, are still in common 
use on the farms of some of the western 
states, notably Kansas, the great pro- 
ducer of wheat, all of them being found 
in the same community. In Kansas the 
“combine” was used for the first time 
lust Season, as a regular practice, in har- 
vesting the state’s crop of one hundred 

d fifty million bushels of wheat—and 

was done with less labor than the 

rmers have ever used in harvesting any 
inilar crop in previous years. Labor 
onditions literally forced the farmers 
nto using this machine. 

In previous years, when grain was 
ripe, the farmer and as many hired men 
as he had would go into the field, and 
with horse-drawn mowing machines cut 
the grain and stack it in the field to 
await the coming of the threshing outfit 
which toured the country threshing the 
grain for farmers under contract. If 
weather conditions were unfavorable, 
great loss was experienced in the crops 
exposed to the elements, or in times of 
drouth, fires would be started from one 
cause or another and consume the labor 
of an entire season. Under the most fa- 
vorable conditions of harvesting, the 
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A Common Header with Its Crew 


MACHINERY OUSTING THE HARVEST HAND 


By Rosert H. Mouton 


labor requirement was great, and many 
animals and men were required to har- 
vest the crops. 

Now modern machinery is ousting the 
harvest hand. In harvesting wheat, or 
other small grains, for instance, the pow- 
er farmer will use a combine, that is, a 
combined harvester pulled and operated 
by a powerful tractor. Starting in one 
part of a field, this outfit will, in one 
operation, cut and thresh the grain, and 
deposit the wheat or other grain neatly 
sacked along the path of the machine, 
to be picked up and carried immediately 
to the warehouse or barn by wagons fol- 
lowing the harvester. Some combines 
will cut a swath of sixteen feet or more, 


and as the outfit moves down the field, 
the straw will pass through the thresher, 
the grain pouring out in a steady stream 
into the waiting sacks, while the cleaned 
straw is carried by endless belt to be 
deposited in the wake of the machine. 
The combine, with all its advantages, 
has been found not.to be an ideal ma- 
chine for Kansas. Conditions must be 
just right, or it cannot be used. Grain 
to be cut with a combine must be en- 
tirely ripe and perfectly dry. Wheat in 
Kansas does not always ripen evenly, 
some of it being ripe and some of it 
green at the same time. Such wheat can- 
not be cut successfully with a combine, 
because green wheat will not thresh out 


Cradling in the Old Fashion 


freely, if at all, and when threshed and 
put in the bin will not only spoil of itself, 
but will spoil the dry wheat as well. 
Then, too, every rain seriously delays the 
combine, while there is danger of loss on 
a field that is ripened ready for this ma- 
chine, because of hail or even heavy 
winds that shatter the grain. 

For these reasons the Kansas farmer 
is ready to try anything that will help 
out with the solution of his problems. 
This was shown during the past season, 
when many farmers made use of a new 
type of machine, illustrated in three of 
the accompanying photographs. The pur- 
pose of this machine is to “pitch” the 
“headed” wheat from the header barge 
to the stack, work which formerly was 
done by man power, the services of two 
men usually being required for each 
header barge. In one of these pictures 
we see the barge being filled by the head- 
er, a second shows it being hoisted by 
power at the stack, and a third shows it 
dumping. 

The greatest need at this time in Kan- 
sas, and the same undoubtedly is true of 
other states, is a selfharvesting machine 
which will exactly fit local conditions. 
This should be a combination of binder 
with shocker attachment, to be pulled by 
a small tractor. With such a machine it 
would be possible to begin the harvest 
before the grain is sufficiently ripened to 
thresh. With it two men could cut and 
shock thirty acres a day. When the 
grain had ripened, a small thresher would 
be attached at the side of the binder and 
the remainder of the crop cut and 
threshed at the same time. The binder 
would then be laid aside and the little 
thresher used to thresh the shock grain. 
Then, immediately after the threshing 
was completed, the tractor would be 
ready to begin the plowing for the next 
crop. With such a combination, which it 
seems probable some inventive genius will 
shortly bring forth, three farmers with 
one hundred acres each could pool their 
forces and do their own harvesting and 
threshing, entirely independent of the 
labor situation. 
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FUTURE EUROPEAN FOOD NEEDS 





Writer of “America’s Problem of Selling,” Recently Published in The North- 


western Miller, Tells of America’s European Business Prospects 


Some one has said: “I have had many 
troubles, most of which never happened.” 

In discussing the American-European 
food conditions and prospects, it is the 
part of wisdom to take notice of the 
dangers of losing our foreign trade. We 
cannot wisely ignore the economic fact 
that, the American dollar being so high 
in world exchange, foreign peoples whose 
currency is so depreciated cannot buy 
from us on any ordinary basis of inter- 
national commerce. 

However, normally for the 300,000,000 
Europeans outside of Russia, a large 
portion of the food consumed must be 
imported. That food need may ordinari- 
ly be supplied by the United States, 
Canada, the Argentine, Brazil, Peru, In- 
dia, China, Japan, Africa and the islands 
of the sea. The status in respect of food 
is not the same as in pre-war times. One 
of the basic changes has been caused by 
these three facts: 

First—The potash beds of Alsace-Lor- 
raine have been taken from Germany and 
given to France, leaving for Germany 
only the comparatively limited deposits 
around Strassburg. 

Second—It has been revealed that 
there are large beds of potassium salts in 
Galicia—the southern part of Poland, 
formerly part of the Austrian Empire. 

Third—France and Poland have signed 
a close economic treaty, a convention said 
by some also to comprehend a military 
alliance between those two powers—his- 
torically friends and forced by post-war 
emergencies to come closer to each other. 

It is admitted that Poland and France 
together have more men in their armies— 
1,400,000—than all the remainder of Eu- 
rope, Russia excluded and Great Britain 
included. 

Of what concern is this to the food- 
producing regions of the United States? 

Let us take the long view—the only 
one dictated by wisdom. At present, 
hatred between the various countries pre- 
vents that interchange which common 
sense and economic necessity indicate. 
Poland produces potatoes in excess of 
domestic needs. Germany makes ma- 
chinery for export. Poland needs raw 
cotton; so does Germany. Economic ne- 
cessity will quell hatreds. Trading will 
begin. France and Poland will command 
the most of the exportable potash for 
the world’s needs, 

We need potash—need it increasingly 
for artificial fertilization. A committee 
of scientists reported to our government 
in 1918 that, apart from our then special 
war needs of potash for munition mak- 
ing, we could produce only about 20 per 
cent of the quantity we must annually 
consume. I have a letter from Herbert 
Quick, member of the first United States 
Federal Farm Loan Board, who says 
that our artificial fertilizer needs are 
rapidly increasing from the Gulf north- 
wardly and from the Atlantic westward- 
ly. It is one of the fundamental new ele- 
ments in our American agricultural in- 
dustry. 

The three ingredients of modern com- 
mercial fertilizers are potash, nitrates 
and phosphorus. Phosphorus is easily 
obtained in our Florida beds, answering 
the question for us. Nitrates may be 
bought from Chile; if Chile puts the 
price too high, we may fixate nitrogen 
from the atmosphere as France, Ger- 


many, Prussian Poland and the Scan- 
dinavian countries are doing. Only an 
abundance of cheap power—preferably 


waterpower—is essential to such fixation. 
Potash, however, is of limited avail- 
ability. Before the war, Germany con- 
trolled the world’s supply. Now that 
monopoly is broken—a fact immensely 
important to every civilized country 
where pressure of population intensifies 
the problem of food production more and 


more every year. 


Loading at the Header 


August 17, 1921 


Ordinary devices for buying and sell- 
ing are affected by the upset world ex- 
change, and the high exchange value of 
the American dollar operates to make 
difficult the retention of our 
trade. However, world economists are 
finding ways of overcoming these appar- 
ently insurmountable obstacles. 


foreign 


(Continued on page 749.) 








Wholesale Binding, with the Tractor Doing the Heavy Work 


Harvesting and Threshing with the “Combine” 





—'‘‘Machinery Ousting the Harvest Hand 
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“Peg Leg Green,” said Old Dad Fetchit, of the 
F ish River Roller Mills, “was carryin’ on the 
other day about how it seemed like a 
siderable sight of millers sells flour 
\lright along an’ kind of get ahead 


an’ then there’s a passel of others 


Jallowed it seemed dang unjust the way 


{ "he looked at it. 


he et seems to smile on the crop of the nigger that 
puts the most wear an’ tear on a short handled cultivator. 


that is clean out of luck an’ 
slippin’ an’ slidin’ an’ plumb 
in their minds; an’ Peg Leg 


‘Well Peg,’ says I, ‘I reckon 
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DANGEROUS GOVERNMENT 
MEDDLING 

The passage of the Capper-Tincher bill 
regulating the conduct of grain ex- 
changes is the most startling reply as 
yet made by Congress to President Har- 
ding’s plea for “less government in busi- 
ness.” While the measure does not actu- 
ally provide for government operation of 
the grain markets of the country, it gives 
sufficient authority to the Secretary of 
Agriculture so that he can virtually con- 
trol these markets if he so desires. Un- 
der the thin disguise of a tax measure, 
the bill practically prohibits all future 
trading in grain on exchanges not 
licensed as “contract markets” by the 
Secretary of Agriculture, and the regu- 
lations applying to “contract markets” 
are so complex, and so difficult to be 
fully complied with, that it will probably 
not be six months before every “contract 
market” in the country has unintention- 
ally violated enough of them to give the 
government authorities an excuse for 
abrogating their‘licenses if they so desire. 

Whether the bill, if administered by a 
broad-minded, intelligent and just man, 
such as Secretary Wallace has already 


shown himself to be, will inflict any 
great hardship on the grain exchanges 
has yet to be demonstrated. The ad- 
mission to trading privileges of co-opera- 
tive organizations which distribute their 
earnings and commissions on a patronage 
dividend basis is likely to cause con- 


siderable trouble, but much of this has 
already been met and overcome since the 
enactment of similar state laws. On the 
whole, it seems probable that the grain 
exchanges will be able to adjust them- 
selves to the new federal law without un- 
due hardship, and that the machinery for 
the distribution of grain will continue to 
operate satisfactorily, so long as the ad- 
ministration of the law is in capable and 
just hands. 

The real danger underlying all such 
experiments with government regulation 
is the power they give to partisan, biased 
or dishonest officials. This creates a 
State of uncertainty and doubt; no trade 
organization can build safely for the 
future when it knows- that the chances 
of an election or of a political appoint- 
ment may undo all its work. The Cap- 
per-Tincher bill, at the best, seems likely 
to impose only a moderate degree of 


inconvenience on the grain exchanges; at 


the worst it is sweeping enough to put 


them all summarily out of business; and 
virtually at the whim of a single govern- 
ment official. 

It is somewhat unfortunate that many 
of the leaders of the grain trade, par- 
ticularly in the Chicago market, have 
publicly taken so definite a position that 
there is nothing to reform in their meth- 
od of doing business. It has yet to be 
demonstrated that speculative future 
trading has materially raised or lowered 
the price of cash grain for any great 
length of time; but no one who looks 
squarely at the facts can deny that there 
has been and is a vast amount of trading 
in grain futures which is purely betting 
on the subsequent course of prices, and 
which is in no sense legitimate hedging. 
Moreover, this kind of speculative buy- 
ing and selling has long been carried on 
by men who serve no real purpose in the 
process of distributing grain, and who 
have made large fortunes at the expense 
of the less skillful or less resourceful 
speculators of their own type. 

When the United States Grain Cor- 
poration discontinued its activities, and 
trading in grain futures was restored, 
the grain exchanges had an excellent op- 
portunity to. clean house. The public, 
weary of government control, was in- 
clined to regard them with favor, for the 
first time in their history; nearly all 
their restraining traditions and conven- 
tions had been abrogated during the 
period of government regulation, and 
they were free to make such new rules 
as they chose. They promised much, but 
it does not appear that their promises 
were altogether carried out; certainly the 
“squeeze” which marked operations in 
Chicago last May, with a very light de- 
mand for actual wheat and the May op- 
tion prices forced steadily higher, was as 
flagrant an example of speculative ac- 
tivity as any of the years just preceding 
1917 could show. 

The fact that the grain exchanges 
have, in large measure, brought retribu- 
tion on their own heads does not, how- 
ever, make the Capper-Tincher bill any 
better as a piece of legislation, nor does 
it justify the threat of putting the whole 
machinery’ of grain distribution com- 
pletely out of gear. In most respects 
the grain trade has functioned to the 


enormous advantage of the farmer and 
the public alike; the evil features of 
grain speculation represent a casual 
rather than a fundamental development. 
Since the exchanges could not or would 
not eliminate this feature without gov- 
ernment compulsion, it still remains to 
be seen what they will do under the 
impetus of the Capper-Tincher bill.. If 
they are able to make a sharp distinc- 
tion between legitimate hedging and bet- 
ting on the course of future grain prices, 
and can reduce the latter to a minimum, 
it seems probable that the new measure 
will not put them out of business, though 
it will unquestionably cause them a vast 
amount of trouble and inconvenience. 
If, even now, they cannot put a stop to 
such forms of trading and market 
manipulation as are nothing but gam- 
bling, the Capper-Tincher bill shows 
clearly what the consequences will be. 

All those who built high hopes on 
President Harding’s message regarding 
the liberation of business from govern- 
ment meddling are necessarily disap- 
pointed at the passage of such a measure 
as the Capper-Tincher bill. It is a long 
step in the wrong direction, and estab- 
lishes a dangerous precedent, whereby 
any form of business activity may be 
made subject to the whims of largely 
irresponsible political appointees. If the 
grain trade can demonstrate that the 
measure was unnecessary, and that its 
operation is doing more harm than good, 
there is a chance that it may some day 
be repealed or modified, but the next 
move is clearly up to those who are in 
control of the leading grain markets of 
the country. 





CLEANING UP THE TRADE 


The great decline in wheat which con- 
tinued through the spring months gave 
useful, if somewhat bitter, service to 
the trade in definitely separating the 
sheep from the goats. Every contract 
repudiator was revealed in his true col- 
ors, and today millers, so far as they are 
observing or care to make inquiry of 
proper sources, need not be without pre- 
cise information concerning buyers and 
distributors of flour who are worthy. and 
those who should be avoided. 

It is unhappily true that the down- 
ward sweep of prices carried to disaster 
many concerns of high commercial honor, 
whose ruin was more to be attributed to 
misfortune than intent to escape their 
obligations. Exceptions must be made 
of such cases, and, so far as possible, 
millers will, within the limits of business 
safety, accommodate those whose 
finances were unequal to the strain but 
who went to their furthermost limits in 
their efforts to protect their contracts, 
and failed honestly and with their busi- 
ness honor unsmirched. 

These were, however, comparatively 
few in number. The majority of repudi- 
ators were simply crooks who had never 
previously been put to the test. When 
the flour price broke they slipped out of 
their contracts by methods not different 
from those used by pickpockets, second- 
story men and thieves of every other 
sort. The sole difference is that nearly 
all of them escaped the conviction and 
sentence ordinarily visited upon crooks 
and thieves, and a majority are still in 
business at the old stand, gathering in a 
new crop of mill “connections” against 
the time when they, too, will be sheared. 
As has ever been the case, they have 
little or no difficulty in establishing thege 
new “connections.” 
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At the recent Chicago meeting of the 
National Federated Flour Clubs, a reso- 
lution was adopted authorizing its presi- 
dent to appoint a committee represent- 
ing the organization to offer co-operation 
with a similar committee from the Mill- 
ers’ National Federation to rid the trade 
of “the defaulting and unfair, whether 
miller or buyer.” This committee al- 
ready has made its offer officially to the 
Federation, and it is assumed that the 
matter will be presented for definite ac- 
tion at that organization’s semiannual 
meeting in October. 

There is no reason whatever why a con- 
cern notoriously unreliable and a fol- 
lower of devious methods should be per- 
mitted to go on preying upon millers; 
and equally, of course, no milling con- 
cern known for its trickery in evading 
obligations should be permitted to main- 
tain its trade standing and pose as re- 
spectable while repudiating its contracts 
at every market upturn. 

There already exists in the trade much 
excellent machinery for the protection of 
both miller and buyer. The Millers’ Ex- 
change, unfortunately operating in a 
somewhat limited field, has done and still 
does immensely valuable work; the 
Southeastern Millers’ Association oper- 
ates most effectively in its own field; The 
Northwestern Miller, covering larger 
markets and the foreign trade, gives 
practically perfect protection to those 
who habitually consult it as a prelimi- 
nary to establishing a business connec- 
tion. 

With this machinery already available 
and working, tremendous added impetus 
would be given to the work of driving 
out the unfair, the crooked, the “wood- 
land kitties,” if the flour clubs, through 
their national organization, and millers, 
working through the Federation, would 
set themselves earnestly to the task. 
Means and methods are details. A crook 
is a crook, and the way to rid the trade 
of him is to make it so hot for all his 
kind that not one will dare make the 
attempt to stick. 

The first essential is, of course, for the 
national organizations to purge their own 
memberships. The Federation has never 
heretofore passed on the qualifications of 
its miller members beyond their desire 
to join and their willingness to pay the 
annual dues. It is now sufficiently strong 
to adopt rigid standards of business in- 
tegrity and commercial honor as requi- 
sites of membership, thereby making it 
in some sense a badge of trade respecta- 
bility. 

In the same fashion, the flour clubs 
should, as most of them now presumably 
do, so restrict their membership as to 
insure extension of its privileges and 
benefits to none but those indisputably 
entitled to the indorsement of every 
other member. If any unfit are now en- 
rolled, they should be cast out and there- 
after, with all their kind, rigidly kept 
out. 

Herein is an initial step; a concrete 
thing which may be accomplished with- 
out preliminary. There is no immediate 
necessity for undertaking that odious 
thing known as a trade “black list,” nor 
for consulting lawyers and devising 
strange and wonderful schemes for ac- 
complishing a perfectly simple thing. 
The obvious course is, first of all, to 
establish a trade “white list.” Clean up 
that which is immediately in sight, and 
set the main part of the trade house in 
order. The remainder will follow in due 
course, 
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IT DIDN'T WORK 


Dr. Alonzo E. Taylor, who served in 
the Food Administration, recently visited 
Minneapolis and was present at a staff 
luncheon of The Northwestern Miller. 
In speaking of milling conditions in 
Budapest, he related an interesting inci- 
dent of food control. This appears in 
an article which he contributes to the 
Saturday Evening Post of July 28, en- 
titled “Loosening the Grip of Govern- 
ment on Industry,” and dealing with the 
problem of decontrol in Europe, from 
which it is herewith quoted: 

“Budapest was the location of an illu- 
minating experiment in flour control last 
year. The controller had just enough 
bread grain for the city for the year. 
To make the control pay its way the 
products of a kilo of flour should have 
been sold for a little over twelve crowns 
a kilo. The grain was milled as follows: 
Fifteen per cent of very fine patent flour 
was extracted, then forty per cent of 
baking flour, then twenty-five per cent 
of a lower grade cooking flour, and final- 
ly twenty per cent of millfeed. The 
prices of the baking and cooking flours 
were set at four and a half and two and 
a half crowns a kilo, respectively, and 
strictly rationed. The millfeed was allo- 
¢ated to dairies at a fixed price in milk. 
Then the fine flour was set free in trade, 
and the price fixed at forty-two crowns 
a kilo. 

“With all flour relatively short, it was 
believed that the people would buy the 
fine flour at the exorbitant rate and that 
the profits would cover the losses on the 
baking and cooking flours. Nothing of 
the sort occurred. The fine flour was 
practically boycotted by the hungry 
Budapesters, and near the close of the 
year. the government had to import 
wheat, with fine flour unsold in hand, 
because it did not have the courage to 
offer the fine flour for sale at a low price 
after having tried to sell it at an extor- 
tionate price.” 

The theory of the controller was in- 
genious and plausible. Its basic idea was 
that, after the restrictions of the war, 
people would be so anxious and so glad 
to get bread made from superfine flour 
that they would pay a very high price 
for it, or that there w8uld be enough 
demand for the luxury from people who 
had money to pay for it that price would 
be no consideration. 

It was precisely the same theory as 
that upon which many American manu- 
facturers and dealers proceeded after 
the war; that the public, or at least a 
sufficient -part of it, was willing to pay 
any price for a luxury, provided it 
wanted it. It was a theory founded on 
what was termed the psychology of class, 
and found many adherents the world 
over. As a theory, it was undoubtedly 
true, but, unfortunately for those who 
applied it in practice, it failed to work. 

The public was not as foolish as it 
appeared to be. Human nature is the 
same in Czecho-Slovakia as in America. 
As soon as the people discovered that 
the price asked for the luxury was ex- 
tortionate, they simply refused to buy it 
and contented themselves with something 
cheaper that answered the purpose, or, 
if possible, they went without the com- 
modity altogether. 

The disappointing experience of the 
Budapest controller is the same as that 
of the American manufacturers and 
dealers who tried to hold up the buying 
public; their high-priced goods were left 
on their hands. The sooner they make 
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up their minds to take their losses and 
sell their products on a basis of actual 
worth, instead of a preposterous theo- 
retical valuation, the sooner will they do 
business. The day of extortionate prices 
for luxuries has gone, not to return for 
some time to come. 





THE REVIVING FLOUR OUTPUT 


Prior to the calendar year 1914 there 
were absolutely no trustworthy figures 
showing the total output of wheat flour 
by United States mills. The Census Bu- 
reau, to be sure, published output state- 
ments for every five years, but owing to 
the methods used by the census takers, 
and the lack of clear distinction made 
between the various mill products, these 
figures were never satisfactory. More- 
over, the flour output of any isolated 
year is by no means a sure indication of 
the real course of milling activity, as 
was shown in both the calendar year 
1920 and the fiscal year 1920-21, when 
the exceptionally large output of 1919 
was offset by a marked reduction. 

In 1917, when the United States Food 
Administration established its Milling 
Division, one of the first tasks assigned 
to that organization was the determina- 
tion of the actual flour output of all the 
mills in the United States. Reports were 
called for covering the operations of 
1914, 1915 and 1916, and while these were 
at first by no means complete, the license 
requirements gradually brought the 
many hundreds of small mills into line, 
until by 1918 it was possible to estimate 
with considerable accuracy the actual 
amount of wheat flour ground in the 
United States during each month since 
the beginning of 1914. 

This important work was carried on 
by the Grain Corporation until the end 
of May, 1920, the statistician in charge 
being A. L. Russell, of New York. The 
conclusion of the Grain Corporation’s ac- 
tivities meant, of course, the discontinu- 
ance of its output reports, but Mr. Rus- 
sell, who for many years had closely 
compared the figures regarding flour out- 
put reported to The Northwestern Miller 
by leading groups of mills with the state- 
ments sent week by week to the Food 
Administration and Grain Corporation, 
had evolved a system of allowing for the 
output of the smaller mills and the dis- 
tricts not reporting to The Northwestern 
Miller. Since May, 1920, this publication 
has each week given Mr. Russell’s esti- 
mate of the total flour output, and has 
summarized these estimates in monthly 
and yearly tables. Allowing for a slight 
margin of error, it is probable that the 
figures thus arrived at are very close to 
the actual facts, and are much more ac- 
curate than the census estimates for the 
years prior to 1914. 

From these figures it appears that the 
total wheat flour output of the United 
States in the month of July, 1921, was 
10,280,000 barrels, the largest July out- 
put on record. The next largest July 
output was in 1916, when reports to the 
Food Administration, raised to include 
all mills listed by the end of 1918, showed 
a production of 9,447,000 barrels; the 
smallest July figure was that of 1917, 
2,875,000 barrels. The July output has 
in every year been materially less than 
that of August and the autumn months, 
partly because the fall is regularly the 
period of heaviest business for the mills, 
and partly because the spring wheat 
mills do not begin their new crop activ- 
ity until August. 

The output for last month, then, fore- 
casts a most satisfactory rate of milling 





activity for the months to come. More- 
over, the yearly production figures point 
in the same direction. There has been a 
marked fluctuation in the total flour out- 
put from year to year since accurate 
estimates became available, ranging from 
107,922,000 barrels in the fiscal year 
1920-21, or 109,879,000 in the calendar 
year 1920, to the maximum of 132,334,000 
barrels in 1919. If, however, the totals 
are calculated by two-year periods, it is 
found that no such fluctuation exists. 
Whether the groups used be fiscal or cal- 
endar years, there has at no time been a 
variation of as much as five million bar- 
rels from the average, which is 238,573,- 
000. 

In other words, ever since the begin- 
ning of 1914 an exceptionally large flour 
output in any one period of twelve 
months has been offset by an unusually 
small output in the twelve months either 
preceding or following it. The uniform- 
ity with which this rule has operated 
suggests that it is more than likely to 
apply with equal force to the milling 
activity of the present crop year and of 
1921 as a whole. Estimated on this basis, 
the total flour output of United States 
mills in 1921-22 should be in the neigh- 
borhood of one hundred and thirty mil- 
lion barrels, and in the calendar year 
1921 about one hundred and twenty-eight 
million. As, in the first seven months of 
1921, the mills produced altogether about 
sixty million barrels of flour, this leaves 
some sixty-eight millions theoretically to 
be ground in the remaining five months. 

The flour output during any period is, 
of course, determined by three main fac- 
tors: the domestic consumption, the 
quantity of flour going into storage, 
either commercially or in the household, 
and the volume of flour exports. There 
is absolutely no reason to believe that 
the domestic consumption of white flour 
has been materially reduced, or that it 
will decline in the coming year; if there 
is less waste of bread now than there was 
in the period of reckless prosperity, there 
is likewise a considerable substitution of 
wheat bread for other articles of diet 
which cost far more in proportion to 
their food value. ‘The amount of flour 
which will go into storage cannot, of 
course, be estimated, but with the ap- 
parent stabilization of the price of wheat, 
and the gradual revival of purchases for 
future needs, it is reasonable to suppose 
that the close of 1921, and of the crop 
year 1921-22, will both see a normal 
amount of flour carried over. 

There remains the export flour prob- 
lem. Since 1910 the flour exports of the 
United States have ranged from a mini- 
mum of 10,622,000 barrels in 1912 to a 
maximum of 26,449,881 in 1919; from the 
beginning of 1914, when the figures can 
be compared with those showing the total 
flour output, the average has been 17,- 
967,000 barrels a year. In 1920 the total 
exports were 19,853,952 barrels; in the 
fiscal year 1920-21 they were 16,183,000. 
For the first six months of the present 


year, when the decline of the export 


trade was a general theme of lamenta- 
tion among millers, they were still 8,075,- 
188 barrels, so that a very slight increase 
in the volume of exports for the remain- 
ing months of 1921 will suffice to make 
the year’s record approximate the av- 
erage. With a normal amount of flour 
exported, such as is indicated by the 
actual shipments from January to June, 
unsatisfactory as these appeared in com- 
parison with the record years preceding 
them, there seems at present to be no 
reason why the total flour output of 
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1921, and of the crop year 1921-292, 
should not be in excess of one hundred 
and twenty-five million barrels, as indi- 
cated by the two-year averages of the 
past seven years. 





THE COAT AND THE CLOTH 

Nowadays no issue of any daily news- 
paper is complete without a new story 
from Washington regarding a further 
reduction of taxes. There is nothing 
better designed to please all classes of 
readers, with the possible exception of 
the hundreds of thousands of employe:s, 
hangers-on and pensioners of the fe:l- 
eral government. Republican and Dem) - 
crat, ultra-conservative and red radic:l, 
Yankee and Southerner, all are united 
on the single platform that each ini- 
vidual wants to pay smaller taxes. ‘T).is 
is entirely reasonable; the taxes of ti:c 
past few years have not only been ex- 
cessive in amount, but they have becn 
utterly unreasonable in distribution a: 
exasperating in the manner of asses.- 
ment and collection. The whole count:y 
wants the system of taxation reforme:!, 
and the sooner and more thoroughly t! 
task is done, the happier the Americ: 
people will be about it. 

However, this is only one side of tiie 
story. The other is that no amount «f 
reform in the tax laws will do any pc :- 
manent good unless the expenses of t!.c 
national government are reduced propor- 
tionately. The cost of government, ii- 
cluding the cost of the war, must ive 
paid somehow, and the money must cone 
out of the people of the United Statics 
sooner or later, in the form of taxes. 
The notion of reducing the annual tix 
burden by half a billion dollars or so is 
admirable, but it loses its virtue if the 
expenses of government are to be that 
much in excess of its income. 

Much has been said about economy in 
Washington, but it does not appear that 
the actual accomplishments are keeping 
pace with the promises. The whole 
American system of government is <i- 
rectly antagonistic to economy; the con- 
gressman who practices what he preac|i- 
es by urging a reduction in the sums of 
money appropriated for the benefit of 
his home district is almost certain ‘vo 
find his opportunities for upholding 
economy seriously curtailed. Saviig 
money in Congress is almost entirely a 
matter of letting somebody else do it, 
with the inevitable result that no econ- 
omy whatever is actually effected. 

In so far as tax reform means a shif'- 
ing and redistribution of the burdei, 
with a more rational and equitable sy: 
tem of assessing taxes, almost any chan: * 
is likely to prove advantageous; bi! 
there cannot be any permanent improv:- 
ment, or any real lightening of the low: 
on the individual taxpayer, until tl» 
people insist on having a governme:t 
that spends less money. Probably nit 
one American citizen in every hundr::! 
thousand knows with any degree of a 
curacy where the nation’s money goc.: 
how much is annually spent for interes’, 
how much is devoted to a sinking fun’, 
how much is paid for the army and nav’, 
what’ the Post Office Department cosis 
and how much it brings in; what it 
means in the way of expense to collect 
the various forms of taxes, and so 01. 
Until a large section of the public ‘s 
interested in such matters, and, on tlic 
basis of a sound knowledge of the facts, 
demands, not the theory, but the practice 
of economy by its elected representa- 
tives, tax reform will be more a matter 
of readjustment than of real relief. 
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THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


An approximate average quotation for 
bran of all types in both eastern and 
western markets as reported on Aug. 13 
was $20.35 per ton, which compares with 
the following first-of-the-month quota- 
tions: 





sistance to leaf rust, and it has been 
demonstrated that the high-yielding, 
hard red winter wheat Kanred, which is 
resistant to stem rust, is also resistant 
to leaf rust. ; 
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The following table shows the flour output 
at milling centers for the past two weeks, 





on the whole been lighter than in the jue ww... $21.00 Feb. 1........ $32.75 Ocean terminal charges and practices W!th comparisons, in barrels: 

weeks just Ponees m ogo Fagg ee — ; evcctese aa — : ecovenes rar at Pacific Coast ports are to be investi- Aug. 13 Aug. “aS me yy 
have supplied their immediate needs, a ok Bales ‘ mere -coeseeee P gated by the Shipping Board and the Minneapolis ...284,045 291,260 289,660 275,505 

vaiting before making further pur- May 1 °...2.:: 22.65 Nov.1........ 35.95 ‘ rd a h 
are waiting E h PS eee es eae 40.00 War department. The investigation will 5t Paul ....... 11,375 13,020 4,635 4,160 
chases to see what effect, i fe e new March 1 ...... 28.70 Sept. 1........ 47.10 follow the lines of the probe held recent- - Yiiweukec sean taaee eee 297s 
crop spring wheat flour. will have on ly at South Atlantic and Gulf ports. =A - - - 
otals 


prices. Very little buying ahead is re- 
ported, but this seems to be less because 


EUROPEAN FLOUR MARKETS 








ccvecees 315,420 326,945 306,550 311,140 
Outside mills*. .140,880 120,505 





buyers expect materially lower prices aad 
g’gate sprg.456,300 ...... 427,055 ...... 
than because the trade has largely grown Inactivity Rules in United Kingdom, and St. Louis ...... 27,400 28,100 27,600 42,600 
out of the habit of making extended fu- Business Only Possible at St. Louist PH: {2-700 112-800 42,400 55,000 
purchases. The memory of last Low Prices See sk es 8 03 8 pBTO 134,366 206,860 08,750 
x Pie strous experiences fs still res- (Special Telegrams from Correspondents of Rochester ..... 7,700 7,500 5,300 9,750 
fall’s disa Pp p The Northwestern Miller, Aug. 17.) Chicago ....... 27,000 25,000 22,500 23,750 


ent, and while no one expects a repetition 


Lonpon, Ene., Aug. eg psa Ca- 
ble)—Market very inactive, and business 


NasHvitte.—Flour trade continues on 


Kansas City....105,500 110,100 74,000 82,900 
Kansas Cityt...485,420 453,480 273,210 340,345 


is year, there is not enough indication - . - 
of 0 peal advance in weet to offset 7 — nye 4 a ile. ee —_e fairly liberal scale. Some buyers show maha ....-... Sass Sree on’aes an'sks 
the effects of the months of falling y ved a — a ¥ — ‘all more disposition to anticipate needs. ojeaoy 2). 1'1! 971520 891325 45,950 51/455 
ar wee eee SY OS ee = eee ee «= s Me lifeed fm fale Gomand. Indianapolis ... 8,650 7,415 4,920 7,690 
S. business done in Kansas flours around Nashville** ....130,835 148,270 74,975 172,345 


The quietness of the market, however, 
showed no signs of unhealthy dullness, 
and there was a considerable amount of 
buying reported for immediate needs. 
Export inquiry continued fair, with a 
moderate volume of sales reported. Feed 
was dull but firm. 

The course of prices for top patents 
is indicated in the following table, show- 
ing average quotations at four represen- 


57s and 58s, c.i.f. Canadian flours un- 
workable at present prices in competi- 
tion with home milled, but Manitobas 
could be worked if offered around 58@ 
59s net, c.i.f., September seaboard. Hol- 
land market lifeless, in spite of lower 
offers. Hard wheat patents offered at 
$8.25, but buyers show no confidence. 
C. F. G. Rarxes. 


Equivalent quotations, per bbl of 196 Ibs, 











Mitwavxee.—Flour steady and about 
unchanged. Small volume of new orders 
taken for quick shipment. Rye flour un- 
changed. Trade limited. Millfeed fair- 
ly active. Prices steady. 

Cotumsvus.—Flour buying not quite so 
snappy as last week, but it still contin- 
ues in fair volume for near-by ship- 
ments. Few sales being made for 60 and 
90 days’ shipment. Feed slow. 


Portland, Oreg. 25,505 26,270 
24,530 24,685 
22,600 20,340 


17,095 32,420 
8,405 
28,650 


9,990 


Seattle 
Tacoma 


PERCENTAGES OF ACTIVITY 

The following table shows the percentages 
of activity of mills at various points, The 
figures represent the relation of actual week- 
ly output of flour, as reported to The North- 
western Miller, to possible output on full- 
time schedule, operating six days per week: 
Aug. 14 Aug. 16 








tative markets, two western and two at current exchange rates: 67s, $7.25; 58s, PurapetpnH1a.—Flour market some- Aug. 13 Aug. 6 1920 1919 
eastern: $7.00; 58s, 96.60. what unsettled by fluctuations in wheat, Minneapolis ...... 52 53 53 50 
Hard Soft but limit lly firmly held. B o° <SCE bsineoses 49 55 19 17 
. a Spring “a winter u Peer ay oot vi .*4 eld, . i Duluth-Saperior - 45 50 19 59 
AUR. 1D wcacevee . e' , eevee 
ro a: ts. “Ss BeAEY PLANT DSIROTD Se oe en eee ee 
July 30 .cocseew 9.40 7.50 7.00 m quiet, bu y & Average spring.. 51 51 46 42 
July 1 .ccccesee 9.15 7.90 7.35 Mill and Elevator at Kansas City Burn offerings. Milwaukee 1 18 22 53 
sume 5 semana “s y+ a4 When Struck by Lightning—Loss Boston.—Demand for flour slow, with St. Louis ... 60 65 oe 
anvil $e eee . i : ed at $700,000 agents reporting few sales. Trade is %* Joulst -- 8s +4 7. 
ee 9.60 9.35 955 een f looking for lower prices, and only meet- Rechester io HY HH 
March 1 weeveese le le . : ad ochester .. 
Feb. 1 seeseeees 9.60 9.30 9.76 Kawsss Corr, Mo. Ang. 17—-(Special ing adiading needs. Millfeed comes with Chicago .......... 62 84 91 
Jan. 3 ..ccnshan 10.15 9.80 10.10 Telegram)—The mill and elevator of the lightly be 0m i and Kansas City ...... 91 97 76 101 
Dec. 1 seseceess 8.80 8.65 %20 Kelley Milling Co., this city, were de- Slightly better deman - Corn meal an Kansas. City? ..... 94 91 60 79 
Nor 2 oo dannee 2.46 41.08 $0.56 stroyed by fire this morning, when struck oatmeal held steady, with quiet demand. Omaha panswrese 4 os a6 4} 
Sept. 1 .scangan 12.90 12.45 12.10 by lightning. The loss is estimated at Sr. Lovuis.—Milling situation generally 7oicacq 11211117"! 66 a3 a8 = 
Aug. 1 .sacueae 13.55 12.80 12.60 $700,000. unchanged, though domestic demand is Indianapolis ...... 38 33 22 34 
The following table gives an approxi- R. E. Srerune. slightly easier this week. Export de- Nashville** ....... 66 71 41 76 
mate average for quotations on first : mand continues on satisfactory scale, ortland, Oregon.. 63 + = = 
clears in eastern and western markets: NEW FACTS ABOUT LEAF RUST but bids are slightly reduced. Mills are ‘tacoma .......... 40 36 50 
Hara Soft 5 maintaining fairly heavy operating sched- —_ — — me 
Spring winter winter Investigations of the leaf rust of ie Millfeed quiet and steady. EEE 58 59 41 59 
Aug. 13 ....006 35 00 55 ains and grasses are being made by the c gen - *Minnesota, Dakota and Iowa mills, out- 
Aus. 6 .cconsks 6.60 5.90 5.45 Jnited States Department of Agricul- Hicaco.—Har an soft winter 10@ side of Minneapolis and Duluth. 
duly 30 ..sexeus 6.70 6.00 6.45 i ti ith the Purd 20c advanced. Spring wheat unsettled. +Flour made by mills outside of St. Louis, 
July 1 ..«cauvas 6.75 6.20 6.65 ture in co-operation wi le Fs uraue Little call for new for September-Octo- ut controlled in that city. 
June 1 .cameas 7.05 7.00 6.35 University Agricultural Experiment Sta- b. hi , A an a tena tFlour made by group of southwestern 
May 1 ..iseaen 6.00 5.90 5.70 tion. These studies consist principally er Ss ipment. Business is light; uyIng mills outside of Kansas City. 
April 1 .«<saaee 6.00 5.90 6.30 f . te te det ine th lation- nerally limited to small lots for imme- {Flour made by central states mills, in- 
March 1 .ssecee 6.80 6.95 7.26 OF experiments to determine the relation iate shipment. Local mills busy on im- "ding those of Toledo. 
Feb. 1 . Sesuune 6.85 7.00 7.20 ships of the leaf rust of wheat, rye and oaitehe aie : em t k **Flour made by southeastern mills, in- 
son. 8 «<5 eeae 7.30 be be barley, the determination of possible bio- bak we Fed b eer ae ‘ ~ cluding Nashville. 
Woy. 1 tees Hy +4 8.85 919 logic forms of these rusts, the study of Fo ets. iet - ——— = oe ye MEXICO PROHIBITS GRAIN EXPORTS 
Oct. 1 .cccaukee 10.30 10.00 10.05 a wide range of plants as possible sec- or Gam. 4 " . ong 
Sept. 2 .oseenhe 10.35 10.25 965 ondary hosts, and cultural studies of the Baurrmore.—Flour easier and quiet. The president of Mexico issued a de- 
AUB. 1 seeeeees 11.30 10.85 80 leaf rust of wheat to determine what Buyers well fixed and out of market. cree, effective June 9, 1921, temporarily 
The following table shows the percent- grasses may serve as hosts for this rust. New springs generally offered 50c under prohibiting the exportation of edible 
age of output to full capacity reported Extensive studies have been made in 0ld, but local trade still prefers hard grains and all kinds of seeds, reports the 


by three important ups of mills: the 
spring wheat mills of the Northwest, the 
hard winter wheat mills of the Kansas- 
Okishoma district, and the soft winter 


the greenhouse at La Fayette, Ind., 
where rust spores collected from nu- 
merous species of grasses have been 
sown on various plants which possibly 
The ex- 


winters at the discount. Exporters took 
10,000 bbls near-by soft winter straight 
at $5.60 in new jutes, for shipment via 
this port, and considerable more for 
shipment via other ports. Feed un- 


American consul at Mexico City. This 
action was taken in order to conserve 
the reserves of seeds and edible grains 
until present conditions in Mexico are 
improved. 





wheat mills of the Ohio valley: may act as seconda hosts. _ 

Hard soft istence of biologic forms of leaf rust of changed and dull. The decree . oe omperiaig to the 
—— Spring winter ~—swimt®r_~—s wheat has been discovered, and it is now Kansas Crry.—Material slump in ¢*Portation > case Spo, eee rt oats, 
July 31-Aug. 6... 61 93 62% known that these forms have a wide business affecting all branches of flour C0 TY —_ — chick peas, 
Juiy average .... 47 ‘ 78 49 range of grass hosts. buying this week in Southwest. Buyers lentils, corn, and wheat. 
= wesadl oan a 4 os In addition to the greenhouse studies, believed holding back awaiting develop- 
April average ... 44 51 33 more than 200 wheat varieties and selec- ments of expected movement in North- Scobey, Montana: Cutting of wheat 
ae ch average... 45 52 “87 tions were sown in Tennessee, Indiana, west. Wheat prices steady to firm. Ex- has commenced, and the crops appear to 
Jenuaty Gee Cae Pe Illinois and Wisconsin, and several varie- port trade slim. Demand for bran get- be the best ever in this part of Mon- 
December av’ge.. 48 50 29 ties resistant to leaf rust are being ting somewhat light again, with offerin tana. Some fields will yield 40@45 bus 
November av’ge.. 60 55 38 grown at a number of stations in the fair. Shorts show improved demand; per acre, and with good weather for har- 
Sep icuubae aa ref 4 3 southeastern states. Progress is being offerings meager. Seed prices slightly vest, we will have the best crop ever 
Aucust average... 48 62 47 made in the breeding of wheat for re- lower. raised in this state. 








our and millfeed quotations, as reported to The Northwestern Miller on Tuesday, Aug. 16. 


SUMMARY OF FLOUR AND MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 


Unless otherwise noted, flour per bb! of 196 Ibs, 


packed in 98-lb cottons or 140-lb 


jut millfeed per ton, packed in 100-Ib sacks. All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery. 
LOUR— Chicago Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis New York Baltimore Philadelphia Boston Columbus tNashville 
Sp : first patent ......00..+ ccccccccccccce $8.30@ 8.70 $8.35@ 9.30 §.....@..... $8.50@ 8.75 $.....@..... $8.50@ 8.75 $9.00@ 9.50 $9.50@10.00 $8.40@ 8.80 $8.50@ 9.25 
Sp : standard patent .....ssecscecssesees 7.80@ 8.25 7.75@ 8.70 aectwHs wise 7.60@ 8.00 -@. 8.00@ 8.25 8.25@ 8.76 7.75@ 9.30 8.00@ 8.45 ere. Frere 
Spring first COMP .ccccccccceccccecccesccese 5.90@ 6.60 5.00@ 6.00 o wae SE 6 000 8 5.25@ 6.00 co@ ee ee Pee 6.80@ 7.50 occee Bocce Sb Os oven a ee 
Hacc winter short patent ..... ecrccecccece . 7.00@ 7.40 ee ee 6.95@ 7.35 6.70@ 7.00 --@... 7.50@ 7.75 7.76@ 8.25 7.25@ 8.00 7.40@ 8.00 7.00@ 7.25 
Hari winter stFaight .......ccccsscocccccs + 6.50@ 6.85 oe 6.45@ 6.80 5.60@ 5.85 oe ee 7.00@ 7.25 7.25@ 7.50 .....@..... a a eee, Fee 
Har] winter first Clear ....ssseceseeseees s+» = 5.60@ 6.20 rs ee 5.30@ 5.80  4,75@ 5.10 oe ee ees ee pees coat cose @ coves 0s s@acee ce ey 
Soft winter short patent ......sccscesecsees 6.40@ 6.80 on pts c400 en 6.25@ 7.00 oo @. 0 6.50@ 6.75 Toe LTE 7.25@ 7.75 ooo Me 7.50@ 8.00 
Sof wint@P GRIMEEIS ccccsoceccscccectocses e 6.10@ 6.50 on eR S cce% OD 5.50@ 5.90 oo Deve *5.50@ 5.75 *5.85@ 6.35 6.25@ 7.00 5.90@ 6.75 6.15@ 6.40 
Sof. winter first Clear......ssseceeseceeees - 5.15@ 5.50 x) gene oe oe 4.50@ 5.00 oT ee a ee Peer 5.75@ 6.00 — 5.25@, 5.75 
R flour, WES c.cccccccccccvcecccececages 6.20@ 7.00 6.60@ 6.75 eae Pe --@... 7.00@ 7.50 ee 7.25@ 7.5 coe Mes --@. 
Ry+ ‘our, standard ........6- coeccce eoccece 5.80@ 6.50 4.35@ 4.45 oe@.- ceo@ee 0 6M ace 6.25@ 6.75 Pe cccce @Docece coe Que acleee 
rEED— 
Spring DORM ggcnsesiceees PYYTT TELE ees 16.75@18.00 «++» @15.00 re eee ifn - er 23.00 @ 23.50 os@.. 24.00 @ 25.50 «vee» @23.50 ere, Pare 
Ha: winter bran ........ eccececcvecececs + 17.00@17.50 ey Pee 11.00@11.50 14.75 @15.25 oo Bove 6 benettntede facle oe 23.50@24.00 0 6s9 0 Qo ence o s0 es sece 
Sof: winter bran ....... We eVeresteerstecceess 17.50@18.00 - sass 000 COS tees 15.00 @16.00 06s ae 24.00 @ 25.00 a ooee + @24.50 occ e Davee 15.50@17.50 
Steodard middlings (brown shorts)....... ++ 17.50@18.50 15.50@16.00 14.50@15.00 .....@..... .-@.. 24.00@ 25.00 .-@.. @ 26.50 @22.50 .....@..... 
Flour middlings (gray shorts) ........ seoee 23.50@25.50 23.00 @ 23.50 16.00 @17.0 18.50@19.00 se 30.00@31.00 » eae sas @ 29.50 @ 29.00 21.00 @ 23.00 
Rei GOS .ceversccescvevevcenegeces esenssee SROOGSECD ncn. GIRO, reer @ neice jc toes Messe. .-@.. a sovs@4h.0@ = .....@.. @37.00  .....@38.50 20... @. es 
Family patent Straight (49's) Cut-off (49’s) Kansas standard patent Dakota standard patent Montana standard patent 
er $....@7.55 (49's) $5.20 @6.00 $5.00@5.75 7.80@8.20 $9.00@ 9.75 $7.65 @8.85 
San Francisco .. .... @8.50 (98's) ‘ «+» @6.25 8.50 sees @10.40 «ee + @9.50 


*Includes near-by straights, tNashville prices basis f.0.b. Ohio River points for soft winter wheat flour and feed. a5 —— ss 
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THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


FLOUR BUYERS’ SUBSTITUTE CONTRACT 





President A. L. Goetzmann, of the Millers’ National Federation, Calls At- 
tention to an Attempt by the National Federated Flour Clubs 
to Break Down Uniform Sales Contract 


The following bulletin has been sent 
out to members by A. L. Goetzmann, 
president of the Millers’ National Fed- 
eration: 

“Attention of millers is called to the 
activities of the National Federated 
Flour Clubs, and the several local flour 
clubs that make up that organization, in 
pn te to break down the use by 
millers of Millers’ National Federation 
uniform sales contract, and the substi- 
tution therefor of a form of purchase 
contract devised by a committee of flour 


buyers. 
We doubt whether ever before a small 
‘oup, representing the great minority of 
uyers, has assumed such an attitude 
toward the manufacturers of a commod- 
ity. It has always been accepted as a 
sound business policy that the manufac- 
turer (or seller) should indicate the 
terms upon which his goods should be 
sold, and we believe the members of the 
flour’ clubs reserve to themselves the 
right to indicate the terms upon which 
they will sell, while assuming also to dic- 
tate the terms upon which they will buy. 
“At least one of the local flour clubs 
has gone so far as to appoint a commit- 


tee to call upon all car lot buyers of 
flour in its market and endeavor to se- 
cure from such buyers assurance that 
they (the car lot buyers) will purchase 
flour only on the terms of a purchase 
contract devised by a committee of flour 
buyers. 

“Being thus advised of the plans being 
quietly worked out to throw into the dis- 
card the Millers’ National Federation 
uniform sales contract, millers will know 
how to meet the situation, but we take 
this opportunity of again calling to the 
attention of ers that the Millers’ Na- 
tional Federation uniform sales contract 
has stood every test during the trying 
times of last crop year and for a number 
of years previous. It may be that this 
record is the reason for its unpopularity 
among some of the members of the flour 
clubs. At any rate, millers are again 
urged not to deviate, under organized 
pressure, from the inalienable right of 
the seller to indicate the terms upon 
which his product shall be sold; continue 
to insist that your product shall be sold 
under the terms of Millers’ National 
Federation uniform sales contract, and 
thus protect your interests.” 








BRITISH GRADES OF FLOUR 


Resumption of Grading, Interrupted by War- 
Time Control, Resumed 
on Aug. 1 


Lonpvon, Ena., July 27.—From_ the 
time the flour mills of the United King- 
dom passed under the control of the 

vernment in 1916 only one grade of 

our has been made. This one is known 

as a “straight run,” and has varied in 
its extraction. At first it was 76 per 
cent, then it was lengthened to 81 per 
cent and millers were allowed to mix in 
other substances, to bring it up to the 
required percentage, ‘to the extent of 
from 5 to 25 per cent. At one time a 
sack of “wheaten flour” often contained 
one or more of five different cereals 
other than wheat. 

In the early days of 1918, millers were 
required to get as much as 90 per cent 
from imported wheat and 92 from home 
grown wheats, and as much as 50 per 
cent admixture was permitted. Later 
they were allowed to mix in 30 per cent 
of imported flour, which ay im- 
proved their grist. As quickly as pos- 
sible after the signing of the armistice, 
admixtures of all kinds were abolished 
altogether, and since February, 1919, a 
pure wheaten flour has been made. 

On Aug. 1 the grading of flours will 
be resumed. The National Association 
of British and Irish Millers wishes to 
limit the grades to three, but a strong 
faction of millers is demanding complete 
freedom to manufacture as many varie- 
ties as they individually may deem expedi- 
ent in the interests of their business, 
while another section is advocating the 
continuance of the “straight run” flour, 
it being argued by the latter that this 
flour gives the baker the maximum num- 
ber of loaves per sack, and thus ren- 
ders it the best competitor with import- 
ed flours. 

The idea of the national association is 
to try to maintain uniformity of price 
by limiting the grades to three, for there 
is very little likelihood of the one grade 
scheme winning the day, but this project 
will prove very difficult, as conditions 
and methods of trade up and down the 
country are many and diverse, and what 
suits one section will be disadvantageous 
to another. The outcome of the whole 
question is, therefore, awaited with con- 
siderable interest. 

C. F. G. Rarxes. 





The Burlington public elevator at St. 
Joseph, Mo., erected in 1905 by the Aunt 
Jemima Mills Co., that city, and burned 
Jan. 26, is to be reconstructed at once. 
A contract for the erection of a modérn 
concrete headhouse was let recently to 
the Burrell Engineering & Construction 
Co., Kansas City. 


NORTHWEST CROP MOVING 


Many Farmers Selling Wheat Direct from 
Threshing Machine—Yields Vary 
Considerably 


Movement of the new crop is well un- 
der way in the Northwest. Many farm- 
ers are selling their wheat direct from 
the threshing machines. Yields vary 
considerably, but in many instances are 
turning out much better than was earlier 
reported. This is particularly true of 
spots in South Dakota. Mount Vernon 
reports yields of 10 to 17 bus, and 
Platte, Gregory, Rapid City and other 
points as much or more than a year ago. 
In almost all instances the quality of the 
wheat is reported as very good, although 
light in weight. 

Minnesota reports are much the same 
as those coming from South Dakota. 
There will be a lot of light-weight wheat 
this year, but it is strong in gluten and 
very satisfactory for milling. 

North Dakota reports are very spot- 
ted. Many stations report good average 
yields, but there are others where the 
crop was hurt and where the yield will 
be very disappointing. Bowman reports 
that only about 20 per cent of the acre- 
age there will be harvested. Better 

jelds than expected at other points, 

owever, offset these poor spots. Not- 

withstanding the light yields, reports that 
the quality of .the whent is good are 
unanimous. 

The outlook for the corn crop in the 
Northwest is excellent. 

The Van Dusen Harrington Co., Min- 
neapolis: “Threshing of wheat is now 
general in the Northwest, except in Mon- 
tana and the northern districts of North 
Dakota and Minnesota. The movement 
of new wheat will not be general for two 
or three weeks. On the main lines of 
railroads there is sufficient help to han- 
dle the crops, but on the lhe lines, in 
many places, help is very scarce. 

“During the past week black rust de- 
veloped very quickly in some of the late 
wheat in northwestern North Dakota. 
This is the territory that has had such 
fine prospects. Some of our correspond- 
ents report that this will undoubtedly 
reduce the yield in that section. The 
damage from grasshoppers has been quite 
serious in eastern Montana. Some fields 
have been entirely destroyed. 

“In northeastern Montana some of the 
wheat that was laid down by hail has 
been harvested, and some good yields are 
expected from it. There are districts in 
Montana where the yield will be heavy, 
and others where the crop does not 
amount to anything. 

“Our previous reports have covered 
the situation on barley and oats. These 
crops, as a rule, will show a quality con- 
siderably under the average, ag they were 
badly damaged by the heat, In a few 


districts, however, barley and oats are 
of good weight and quality. 

Fax is being cut in various parts of 
the Northwest. As we have reported 
throughout the season, the reduction in 
acreage is very heavy. Indications now 
point to a very light yield. Some.of the 
late flax is turning brown, the bolls are 
not filling properly, and the berries are 
small. y Fate states that formerly 
shipped a considerable amount of flax 
will have very little this year. In east- 
ern Montana, damage from grasshop- 
pers to late flax has Coan quite severe. 

“The weather has been favorable for 
corn, and this crop maintains its high 
standard. Rains have fallen in places 
where needed, and corn is filling excep- 
tionally well. The recent warm weather 
will help the crop to maturity.” 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


The agricultural statistician of South 
Dakota reports that the intense heat 
which the state experienced hastened the 
maturity of spring wheat and no doubt 
has reduced the annual production con- 
siderably. Following the first few days 
of July, climatic conditions improved for 
os wheat. Additional precipitation 
and lower temperatufes permitted the 
berry to fill better than previous condi- 
tions promised, resulting in a much high- 
er quality of grain. There was scarcely 
any rust to damage the quality. Because 
of the drouth the growth of the plant 
has been dwarfed and, therefore, the 
yields are comparatively small. Espe- 
cially is this true in the northern half 
of the James River valley territory, which 
is the most important wheat growing re- 
gion in South Dakota. The northern and 
eastern counties have the better crop. ° 

It is now estimated that South Da- 
kota’s spring wheat crop will yield about 
934 bus per acre, or a total production 
of 25,390,000 bus. This is about the 
same production as that of one year ago. 
However, the quality is much superior. 


NORTH DAKOTA 


A. J. Surratt, North Dakota agricul- 
tural statistician: “The excessive late 
June heat wave, continuing practically 
unbroken up to July 15, combined with 
severe drouth conditions in the south- 
west, and to a lesser extent in the north- 
central and lower eastern counties, caused 
especially heavy damage to grains and 
lowered the condition of all crops ex- 
cept corn. The subsequent change to 
cooler weather with rains over the great- 
er part of the state, while beneficial to 
late crops, was too late for grains. The 
condition of wheat, oats and barley 
shows a loss of 21 points since the July 
1 report. Hail, mostly in the northwest, 
also scab and black rust, particularly in 
the eastern portion, were contributing 
damage factors. 

“Record breaking heat, however, was 
the outstanding damage factor. Due to 
it, plants had not the usual vitality to 
withstand plant diseases and drouth. 
The result has been blight, premature 
ripening, black rust and, with few excep- 
tions, poorly filled heads. Scattered early 
fields show fair yields and quality, but 
the bulk of the others show more or less 
shrunken grain, with durums showing up 
slightly more favorable than other wheat. 
Small grains matured fully 10 days in 
advance of usual. The general crop 
situation, while spotted, is decidedly 
more favorable in the northern than in 
the southern half of the state, with the 
more favorable yields found in the north- 
eastern and northwestern sections, espe- 
cially the latter area. The wheat crop is 
estimated at 68,343,000 bus, compared 
with 68,400,000 a year ago, and the five- 
year average of 81,633,000.” 


MINNESOTA 


Paul H. Kirk, agricultural statistician, 
reports: “The extreme heat during July 
reduced the crop prospects of spring 
wheat 22 points from the July report. 
Black rust, except in small areas, 
did not seriously damage the crop this 
season. As threshing returns begin to 
come in the damage is not as serious as 
many expected. Crop is very uneven be- 
cause the rains this season were mostly 
local in character and for this reason in 
one part of a county it is often better 
than in another. Generally speaking, the 
best wheat is in the northern and west- 
ern parts of the state, but here too will 
be found poor sections. In estimating 
this crop, two factors must be taken into 
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consideration ‘with the heat damage. 
First, the unevenness of the crop; sec- 
ond, the almost universal underestimate 
of a dry weather crop. Wheat promises 
to be of good milling quality, with per- 
haps an average weight of 538@55 lbs, 
Condition Aug. 1, 60 per cent of normal, 
which forecasts a yield per acre of 10.5 
bus, or a total production of 27,200,000 
bus. The 1920 final estimate was 27,- 
940,000 bus. The three-year average, 
1917-19, yield is 14.8 bus. The prelimi- 
nary yield of winter wheat is 14 bus per 
acre; total production, 1,000,000 bus. 
Dry weather, heat and some rust low- 
ered the yield. The 1920 final production 
was 1,176,000 bus.” 


UNITED KINGDOM’S CROP 


Estimate of Glasgow Herald Correspondent 
Places Wheat Yield at 57,000,- 
000 Bus 


Grascow, Scortann, July 25.—An esti- 
mate of the home wheat crop, made by 
the Mark Lane correspondent of thie 
Glasgow Herald, puts the yield for Great 
Britain at 57,000,000 bus, this being based 
on an area of 1,900,000 acres bearing 30 
bus on the average. As Canada and the 
United States between them have a lary- 
er exportable surplus than in 1920, this 
writer is assured that the position is 
easy, and a sufficiency of wheat is c r- 
tain. 

The Indian news, he points out, is a 
good deal misunderstood. The crop 
reaped in April was deficient and  l- 
lows of no exports, but this will make no 
difference to Great Britain, since exports 
were forbidden from the last crop. All 
calculations for 1921, accordingly, rule 
out contributions from India. 

As regards market requirements, he 
states that the buyer is far more eager 
to acquire spring wheat than any other 
kind, and British growers are urged to 
sow in future types which stimulate the 
qualities of the Manitoban and Minne- 
sota wheat. As this will be the last 
crop on which the British farmer can 
hope to secure state aid, it is appropriate 
that he should be reminded of what is 
the best selling wheat. 

Scotland’s share of the £19,400,000 to 
be paid by the government to the grow- 
ers of wheat and oats in lieu of the 
guaranteed prices which are being re- 
pealed, is to amount to £4,400,000, made 
up as follows: 60,000 acres at £3 per 
acre, £180,000; 1,055,000 acres at £4 per 
acre, £4,220,000. 

The Scottish wheat crop is looking ex- 
ceptionally well, despite the drouth, but 
the oat crop is very thin and the straw 
exceptionally short. 

Lonvon, Ene., July 27.—The whir of 
the reaping machine is not often heard 
in July in England, but the wonderful 
sunshine of this year has made the grain 
ready for cutting at least a month earlier 
than usual, and farmers are anxious to 
garner their crops before the almost in- 
evitable wet spell sets in. Every avail- 
able machine is at work in the south of 
England, and to hasten matters oid 
methods of harvesting are being usc, 
such as scythe, and even the reapi'g 
hook. The other day on the South 
Downs, in Sussex, a team of bullocks 
attached to an old-time reaping machine 
was seen at work, 

AmstTerDAM, Hottanp, July 25.— No 
rains have fallen, and at the time of re- 
porting there are no prospects of in 
early change of weather. The position in 
some parts of the country, ie. in tlie 
high level provinces, is getting despera'e, 
according to local reports, but ordinar'|y 
such outcry in the end proves somewh:t 
exaggerated, although it cannot be de- 
nied that the damage caused cannot \e 
recovered. 

This country, however, with its low, 
level, parts and high country, never suf- 
fers in general, for where in dry weat!- 
er, such as we have experienced this 
year, the higher parts will suffer, the low 
country will find the position less des- 
perate; in wet summers the low country 
will prove the victim, while the hig! 
level provinces will prove well satisfied 
with conditions. So we rarely witness 4 
complete failure of crops, and, although 
prices of some products.are showing “0 
upward tendency, it cannot be said that 
the terrible heat has affected prices of 
country products to any appreciable ex- 
tent so far, ‘ 
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EXCHANGE CONTROL LAW 


Capper-Tincher Bill Goes to Conference of 
House and Senate, with Prospect of 
an Early Agreement 

Wasuincton, D. C., Aug. 13.—The 
Capper-Tincher bill for the regulation of 

rain exchanges, which was passed on 
Aug. 9 by the Senate without a record 
vote and with little opposition, had al- 
ready passed the House, and now goes 
to conference with every indication of 
an early agreement on its final form. 

As adopted by the Senate the so-called 
future trading bill is lacking several of 
the features of the original measure 
which were highly objectionable to the 
grain exchanges. In the Senate form it 
has the approval of President Harding, 
and was mentioned yesterday as one of 
the measures he desired adopted before 
Congress takes a recess. 

The purpose of the bill, as explained 
by Senator Capper, is to correct the 
“evil practices” of professional specula- 
tors on the grain exchanges and to 
authorize supervision of the grain fu- 
tures, but not, he added, “to disturb any 
of the legitimate and useful functions” 
of the exchanges. 

The “evil practices” to which he re- 
ferred Senator Capper summarized as 
follows: (1) market manipulation by 
large operators; (2) promiscuous and 
unrestricted speculation in foodstuffs; 
(3) dissemination of false crop informa- 
tion; (4) gambling in indemnities, or 
“puts” and “calls”; (5) arbitrary inter- 
ference with the law of supply and de- 
mand, 

The bill was opposed by the exchanges 
but, following its passage, President 
Griffin, of the Chicago Board of Trade, 
issued a statement, concurred in by other 
grain exchanges, in which he stated that 
the exchanges “in all good faith” would 
attempt to function under the provisions 
of the bill, which it is understood will 
be approved by the President. 

The bill deals only with futures. It 
does not touch cash grain transactions. 
It seeks to tax indemnities out of exist- 
ence. 

As at present conducted, the Chicago 
Board of Trade, said Senator Capper, 
was “the most wanton and the most de- 
structive game of chance in the world.” 

“It is against the law,” Senator Cap- 
per continued, “to run a _ gambling 
house anywhere within the United States. 
But today, under the cloak of business 
respectability, we are permitting the big- 
gest gambling hell in the world to be 
operated on the Chicago Board of Trade. 

“The extent and completeness of its 
system for rounding up suckers explains 
how the Chicago Board of Trade must 
‘sell’ more grain every year than the en- 
tire globe produces. Approximately 
from 18,500,000,000 to 20,000,000,000 bus 
grain are sold at Chicago annually, at a 
value ranging from $15,000,000,000 to 
more than $20,000,000,000. 

“The private wire houses reap fortunes 
from the gambling in futures. A single 
house will in three days sell as much 
grain as can be delivered on the futures 
market in a year. When their wires are 
not otherwise engaged, they are used for 
transmitting faked or exaggerated state- 
ments of market conditions to get the 
little fellows into the game for the sake 
of the commission revenue. The small 
gambler in futures has no more chance 
to win than the small gamester in a 
gambling house where they use marked 
cards and loaded dice.” 

“enator Capper then gave a list of 
defaleations, suicides and other crimes 
Which he said had grown out of specula- 
tion on the Chicago Board of Trade. 

“This bill,” he explained, “does not in- 
terfere with any legitimate function of 
the boards of trade. What it does is 
this: It specifically permits dealing in 
fulures, by providing that such dealings 
shall be carried on in certain markets. 
At present there are 13 markets in which 
facilities are provided for future trad- 
Ing. All of them are located at terminal 
markets. The measure provides that the 
Secretary of Agriculture shall designate 
such boards of trade as ‘contract mar- 
_“As a check on the evil of manipula- 
tion, the bill requires future contracts 
to be evidenced by a memorandum in 
writing. It requires that the governors 
of the boards of trade shall direct mem- 
bers to make and file reports of such fu- 
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ture transactions. It makes such records 
available to the inspection of the De- 
partment of Agriculture and the De- 
partment of Justice. It requires the 
boards of trade to use diligence in pre- 
venting the dissemination of false crop 
reports by members, and that the privi- 
lege of dealing in futures shall be with- 
drawn from any board of trade unless 
it enforces rules which will prevent 
manipulation.” 
JoHN MarrInan. 


Milwaukee Chamber’s Objection 
Mitwavxee, Wis., Aug. 13.—The Mil- 
waukee Chamber of Commerce issued a 
statement during the week on the pas- 
sage of the grain exchange regulation 
bill in the Senate. It objects to the 
terms by which it would force the admis- 
sion to exchanges of co-operative con- 
cerns, even if they do not live up to the 
rules of the exchange. The bill as passed 
would also rebate commissions to coun- 
try shippers, which would violate the uni- 
form commission rule, considered vital 
by the exchanges. The statement, says 
the Milwaukee exchange, welcomes co- 
operative organizations if they live up to 
the same rules as other members. One 

such concern is now a member here. 

L. E. Meyer. 





Bill Considered Acceptable 
Kansas Crry, Mo., Aug. 13.—Local 
grain men say that the Capper-Tincher 
bill, which passed the Senate last Tues- 


- day, had been so amended as to be al- 


most entirely acceptable. The bill is not 
expected to have any effect on volume of 
trading here, or to materially increase 
the clerical work of the Board of Trade. 
A gratifying feature of the bill as 
passed is that it legalizes future trad- 
ing, and it is said here that this is the 
first time in the history of the world 
that a government has placed its official 
recognition on this system of grain trad- 
ing. R. E. Sreruine. 


Causes Uncertainty in Flour Trade 

Boston, Mass., Aug. 13.—The pending 
future trading legislation is causing more 
or less uncertainty in the minds of the 
trade here. The grain board of the Bos- 
ton Chamber of Commerce was repre- 
sented this week in Washington when 
H. R. 5676 came up for action in the 
Senate. It went on record as being in 
favor of the amendments proposed by 
the committee from the grain exchanges, 
and did good work. The outcome of the 
conference with the House committee is 
being awaited with much interest. 

Until the above matter is settled the 
trade here looks to ‘a continuation of 
conservative buying. While the volume 
of flour recently taken by the consuming 
and distributing trades, and especially 
by the larger bakers, has, up to the pres- 
ent week, shown a material increase, this 
is held merely to indicate, not so much 
increased consumption as a reduction of 
surplus stocks from which current sup- 
plies have been withdrawn. 

As regards the Capper-Tincher bill re- 
ferred to above, flour and grain men in 
this market are very bitter over the mat- 
ter, although it is freely acknowledged 
that trading in grain futures is attended 
with abuses that need strict regulation. 

Louis W. DePass. 





NATIONAL HAY ASSOCIATION 

Cuicaco, Inu., Aug. 13.—A thousand 
members of the National Hay Associa- 
tion will attend the annual convention in 
Chicago, Aug. 23-24. Railroad rates, 
political activities of county agents in 
some districts, and numerous other prob- 
lems of the keenest interest to the asso- 
ciation will be~discussed. Harry Wheel- 
er, former president of the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States, Joseph 
P. Griffin, president of the Chicago 
Board of Trade, and J. Ralph Pickell, 
publisher and market expert, will be 
among the principal speakers. Especial 
attention is to be given the discussion 
of grain pooling contracts and their 
signing by farmers. 





ORIENTAL FLOUR TRADE 
The publicity department of the Ad- 
miral Line, at Seattle, Wash., states that 
oriental demand for American wheat 
and flour, dormant for almost a year, 
has assumed large proportions during the 
last month, This is only one of numer- 


ous indications, it is stated, of rapidly 
reviving oversea trade, according to 
shipping experts, who predict a wide- 
spread resumption in virtually all far 
eastern markets within the next few 
months. 

China, Japan and the Philippines al- 
ready have become large buyers of grain 
and flour, and the representatives abroad 
of various milling and grain exporting 
houses are sending optimistic reports to 
their home offices. 

L. L. Bates, foreign freight agent of 
the Admiral Line, which operates several 
of the largest Shipping Board vessels in 
the transpacific trade, estimates that 
shipments of wheat and flour during the 
autumn and early winter will aggregate 
150,000 tons. 

The sudden revival of the market for 
these two commodities is attributed to 
the application of the new freight rate 
of $6 per short ton. This rate became 
operative July 7. 





MISSOURI RECORD SHATTERED 

Seatrie, Wasu., Aug. 13.—The Kansas 
City correspondent of The Northwestern 
Miller recently referred to an instance 
where a Missouri farmer ate bread made 
one and one half hours after the wheat 
had been threshed, as record breaking 
time. 

The Preston-Shaffer Milling Co., of 
Waitsburg, Wash., has, however, called 
attention to a record of 22 minutes made 
by it in converting standing grain into 
biscuits, including eating them, and gives 
the following details as to the process: 
Ripe grain standing in the field, 9:03 
a.m; header starts cutting, 9:04; grain 
reaches thresher, 9:08; four sacks of 
grain threshed and sewed, 9:11; automo- 
bile reaches mill, two miles, 9:14; first 
flour appears at packer, 9:19; dozen bis- 
cuits placed in oven, 9:21; two sacks of 
flour packed and delivered, 9:23; biscuits 
cooked and eaten, 9:26; total time con- 
sumed in process, 22 minutes. 

Of the five minutes apportioned to 
cooking and eating in the foregoing 
table, it would be interesting to know 
how much time was consumed in cooking 
and how much in eating, and also how 
many biscuits were eaten during the time 
apportioned. W. C. Tirrany. 





OKLAHOMA CITY BREAD WEIGHTS 

Oxtanoma City, Oxia. Aug. 13.— 
Oklahoma City bakers are continuing 
their opposition to a city ordinance re- 
quiring that the weight of a loaf of 
bread, within 114 oz of the actual weight, 
shall be indicated on the loaf or wrap- 
per. They claim it is unjust, and that 
the commission has exceeded its author- 
ity in enacting the ordinance. “The pub- 
lic doesn’t consider labor costs,” says a 
baker, “when it demands that bread 
prices decline proportionately with the 
price of flour. Fifty per cent of the 
cost of a loaf of bread covers labor. 
Labor prices have not declined. The 
May 1 contract made with union bakers 
was the same as for the year ending on 
that date, save that the pay for night 
work was increased.” 





GRAIN BARGES ON MISSOURI RIVER 
Great Fats, Mont., Auge 13.—Barges 
will ply the Missouri River between Wolf 
Point and Garfield County to handle 2,- 
000,000 bus wheat, if present plans are 
realized. This seems to the men who 
have to handle the wheat the most feas- 
ible way to solve the transportation 
problem for that section, which is 96 
miles from the nearest railroad station. 
Miles City is the shipping point easiest 
reached by truck or team, but it is 96 
miles from Jordan, the county seat, and 
that is considerably closer than most of 
the wheat ready for market. It has been 
years since there was anything like 
freight traffic along this section of the 
Missouri River. 
Joun A, Curry. 





PIONEER GRAIN DEALER DEAD 

Omana, Nes., Aug. 13.—W. R. Wilson, 
pioneer Nebraska grain dealer, died 
Wednesday, Aug. 3, at his home in Fre- 
mont. Mr. Wilson went to Fremoht in 
1870, and soon thereafter engaged in the 
grain business. Forty years ago he 
founded the Nye-Wilson-Morehouse 
Grain Co., which afterwards became the 
Nye-Schneider-Fowler Grain Co. 

Leien Les. 
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DEATH OF LOUIS J. LONG 


Was Secretary and Manager of Chase Bag 
Company’s Kansas City Office, and a 
Pioneer in the Industry 

Kansas Crry, Mo., Aug. 16.—(Special 
Telegram)—Louis J. Long, secretary 
and manager of the Kansas City office 


_of the Chase Bag Co., St. Louis, died 


Sunday of heart trouble, aged 56 years. 
His death came suddenly, with no at- 
tending illness, within one half hour of 
the time he was stricken. 

Born and reared in St. Joseph, Mo., 
Mr. Long came to Kansas City in 1879, 
at which time he entered the service of 
the Chase organization as office boy. 
After six years he became manager, and 
held that position up to the time of his 
death. Under his management the busi- 
ness grew rapidly, until now it is one of 
the largest institutions of its kind in the 
country. 

Mr. Long was a pioneer in the bag 
business; in fact, at the time he en- 
tered the industry printing presses were 
operated by hand and one color plain 
type printing was all that could be done. 
Flour mills were making flour on stone 
burrs. The modern process of milling 
had yet to be invented. 

Of a generous nature, Mr. Long was 
a free giver to all worthy charities. He 
was active in civic affairs. He was a 
member of the Kansas City Millers’ Club, 
Kansas City Board of Trade, Midday 
Club and Commercial Club. 

Surviving Mr. Long are two sisters 
and a niece, all of this city. Funeral 
services will be held Thursday. 

Conduct of the business will be unin- 
terrupted by the death of Mr. Long, 
and will continue, under the broad lines 
laid out by him, by employees he raised 
and trained so well during the many 
years of his service. 

R. E. Srerurne. 





AUSTRALIAN WHEAT EXPORT 

Wasuinoton, D. C., Aug. 13.—The ex- 
portation of new Australian wheat has 
been somewhat of a disappointment, ac- 
cording to a cabled report on the Aus- 
tralian economic situation during July, 
just received by the Department of 
Commerce from Trade Commissioner A. 
W. Ferrin, at Melbourne. The report 
says that the stocks awaiting shipment 
are greater than a year ago, notwith- 
standing that the early exportation of 
this commodity had been counted upon 
to improve the Australian exchange situ- 
ation. Exports of wheat this year have 
amounted to 68,000,000 bus, of which 
14,000,000 were shipped during June and 
July. The wheat crop this year was 
146,000,000 bus. The organization of a 
wheat pool to better handle the situa- 
tion is in process. 

JoHN Marrinan. 





PENNSYLVANIA MILLERS’ MEETING 

The programme of the forty-fourth 
annual convention of the Pennsylvania 
Millers’ State Association, to be held at 
the Fort Pitt Hotel, Pittsburgh, Sept. 
14-16, contains many interesting features. 
Among those who will address the gath- 
ering are Congressman E. C. Hutchinson, 
of New Jersey; President Griffith Ellis, 
of the association; V. Hamilton, 
president New York State Millers’ Asso- 
ciation; A. B. Hess, who will speak on 
“How Millers Can Popularize Soft 
Wheat Flour Among the Bakers”; and 
A. P. Husband, secretary of the Millers’ 
National Federation. ’ 

Among the entertainment features will 
be a baseball game and a Dutch lunch- 
eon picnic at Riverside Park. A sight- 
seeing trip for ladies has been arranged 
for Thursday, Sept. 15, and in the eve- 
ning of that day there will be a ban- 
quet, for which vaudeville entertainment 
and dancing have been provided. A 
sightseeing trip on the following day will 
includ the Heinz pickle factory. 





ESTIMATE OF WORLD COTTON CROP 

The Bureau of Markets and Crop Es- 
timates calculates the world cotton crop 
for 1920-21 to be 19,595,000 bales of 500 
Ibs gross or 478 Ibs net. The crop fig- 
ures are distributed as follows: United 
States, 13,366,000 bales; India, 2,976,000; 
Egypt, 1,251,000; China, 1,000,000; Bra- 
zil, 100,000; Mexico, 165,000; Peru, 157,- 
000; Russia, 180,000; all other countries, 
400,000, F 
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REVENUE BILL REPORTED 


Taxes Will Be Reduced by $790,330,000 
Through Operation of Congres- 
sional Revision 

Wasuinoton, D. C., Aug. 16.—(Spe- 
cial Telegram)—The ways and means 
committee today formally reported the 
revenue bill to the House. neral de- 
bate upon the measure will commence to- 
morrow. According to estimates sub- 
mitted in the committee report accom- 
panying the measure, taxes will be re- 
duced by $790,330,000 through the o 
eration of the tax revision. The esti- 
mated loss of revenue for the calendar 
year 1922 is figured at $377,790,000. 

The principal features of the new rev- 
enue legislation are as follows: 

Repeal of the excess profits tax, effec- 
tive Jan. 1, 1922, 

Repeal of income surtax rates in ex- 
cess of 32 per cent, effective Jan. 1, 1922. 

Income tax exemption for head of 
family increased from $2,000 to $2,500. 

Income tax exemption for dependent 
children increased from $200 to for 
each child. 

Increase in income tax on corporations 
from 10 per cent to 124% per cent, effec- 
tive Jan. 1, 1922. 

First $500 income derived from stock 
in building and loan associations, exempt 
from income tax. 

Salaries of the President and all fed- 
eral judges exempted from income tax. 

Repeal of rig” Agra on clothing, ef- 
fective Jan. 1, 1922. 

Repeal of tax on fountain drinks and 
ice cream, with a substitute tax of 10c 
gallon levied on manufacturers of syrup. 

Stamp tax on proprietary medicines, 
perfumes, etc., repealed, and a 5 per 
cent tax on the manufacturers substi- 
tuted. 

Substitution of a manufacturers’ tax 
of 6c gallon on cereal beverages for the 
present 15 per cent manufacturers’ tax. 

Substitution of a manufacturers’ tax 
of 2c gallon on unfermented fruit juices 
and carbonated beverages in bottles for 
the present 10 per cent manufacturers’ 
tax. 

JoHN Marrinan. 


RATE HEARING IS OPENED 


Interstate Commerce Commission Told That 
Existing Freight Charges Cause Farm 
Finance Difficulties 


Wasuinoeton, D. C., Aug. 16.—(Spe- 
cial Telegram)—The Interstate Com- 
merce Commission yesterday opened 
hearings on the complaint initiated by 
the Kansas public utilities commission 
and joined by 19 other state commissions 
and various shippers and producers’ or- 
ganizations, in which. existing freight 
rates are blamed for the financial diffi- 
culties of the food producing areas. 

F, W. Peck, director of the agricul- 
tural extension department of the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, testified that the 
farmer depended for his profit partially 
on labor, and that grain producers were 
now aes | but 15c an hour on the 
average. A decrease in freight rates of 
2c bu would represent an increase of 22 
per cent on the farmers’ profit, he said. 

J. R. Howard, president of the Ameri- 
can Farm Bureau Federation, declared 
that grain prices were fixed where the 
es accumulates, usually in Liver- 
pool, and added that this price, less com- 
mission and cost of transportation to the 
points where the price is made, was what 
the producer received. Any increase or 
decrease in freight rates, he declared, 
was therefore felt directly by the for- 
mer. 

Both Messrs. Peck and Howard pre- 
sented figures which undertook to estab- 
lish that the actual cost of raising wheat 
was greater than the prices for which it 
is being sold. 








JoHN Marerrnan. 





Any-Quantity Rate Situation 

Nasuvitte, Tenn., Aug. 13.—Com- 
plaint has been filed before the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission by the Mer- 
chants’ Exchange of St. Louis, and mill- 
ers located west of the Mississippi and 
north of the Ohio River against southern 
carriers, charging discrimination because 
of the existence of any-quantity rates 
and transit on any-quantity shipments in 
the Southeast. 7 
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The complaint charges that the defend- 
ant carriers publish and collect rates for 
transportation of grain and grain prod- 
ucts and feed from Ohio and apy 2 
River crossings to what is known as 
southeastern territory, the same in less 
than carload as in carload; or, where 
there is any difference, the rates are only 
slightly higher on less than carload; fur- 
ther, that grain is drawn into various 
milling points at the carload rates and 
the through rate on the outbound move- 
ment protected on less than carload 
quantities. 

This is alleged to be a discrimination 
against shippers located in other terri- 
tories where no transit is enjoyed on less 
than carload quantities, and the rate is 
substantially higher on such quantities. 

The Commission is asked to issue an 
order abolishing the transit privileges on 
less than carload quantities and to estab- 
lish a substantial differential on less than 
carload quantities, this to be arrived at 
by a reduction of the present carload 
rates. 

An or tion, known as the Any- 
Quantity Rate Federation, has been per- 
fected, to press this complaint, and a 
long and bitter fight is anticipated. This 
is the third or fourth time the any- 
quantity rate situation in the Southeast 
has been attacked. Heretofore, it has 
been successfully defended before the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, and at 
one time before the Supreme Court of 
the United States. 

Joun Lerrer. 





Hearings on Grain Rate Reduction 

PuinapevPpoia, Pa., Aug. 13.—Phila- 
delphia shippers have been notified by 
the transportation commissioner of the 
Chamber of Commerce to send repre- 
sentatives to two hearings in New York 
before the Trunk Line Association. The 
first hearing, on Tuesday, will be on the 
proposal to change transit charges of 
grain and grain products at points in 
trunk line territory and reduce present 
charges on grain originating at points 
in trunk line territory from 2c to 11%4c 
per 100 lbs, and to increase present 
charges on all-rail grain from points 
west of trunk line terminals from 1,c 
to Ie. 

Samuet S. DanrEts. 





THEOBALD IN BANKRUPTCY 

Jacob Theobald, Jr., head of the for- 
mer Theobald Flour Mills Co., North- 
field, Minn., has filed a petition in bank- 
ruptcy in the United States district court 
at St. Paul. His liabilities are listed at 
$97,409, and assets $21,900. Among the 
liabilities is an item of $761 income tax 
due the government. The principal 
creditors are the Guardian Savings & 
Trust Co., Cleveland, and the Chicago, 
Rock Island & Pacific road. 

The Theobald Flour Mills Co. bought 
the Campbell mill at Northfield about 
two years ago. It is understood that 
Jacob Theobald, Jr., will return to Cleve- 
land, Ohio, and re-enter the brokerage 
business there. 





JAPANESE WHEAT YIELD 

The wheat yield in Japan for 1920 is 
placed at 29,101,624 bus, reports the 
American cénsul at Yokohama. The area 
devoted to wheat in 1920 was 1,299,149 
acres. Wheat is grown in Japan almost 
exclusively as a winter crop, largely on 
the upland rice fields between crops of 
that cereal. The planting season varies 
according to loc ty from September 
to December, while the harvest is usually 
from May to August. Wheat is used 
principally for flour and for various na- 
tive foodstuffs. The flour produced in 
Japan is usually mixed with imported 
grades. 





OLYMPIC’S RAPID VOYAGE 

Local representatives of the White 
Star Line have received from the New 
York office an official abstract of the log 
of the Olympic, of the White Star fleet, 
on her last westward voyage, which end- 
ed at New York Aug. 9, proving the 
fastest made in that direction by the 

at liner since 1914. The time of the 
ship’s ocean p: was 5 days, 18 hours 
and 18 minutes from Lizards to Ambrose 
Channel lightship, off New York harbor, 
the distance covered being 3,055 miles. 
The ship’s average speed was 22.09 knots, 
equal to approximately 26 land miles for 
every hour of the voyage. No special 





effort was made to drive the ship for a 
record, but all conditions were favorable 
for making time. The daily runs 
for the five full days at sea were, re- 
spectively, 541, 552, 557, 559 and 528 
miles. 





RUSSIAN FAMINE RELIEF 


American Prisoners Released—Carrying For- 
ward of Food Supplies Expected to 
Proceed at Once 


Although only Americans who were 
imprisoned in Russia have been released, 
and other Americans in Russia who were 
not held prisoners have not been sent 
out of the country, Washington officials 
are confident that the latter will not be 
held in Russia and that there will be no 
consequent long delay in carrying for- 
ward plans for American famine relief 
for that country. 

Colonel Ernest P. Bicknell, director 
general of civilian relief for the Ameri- 
can Red Cross, and Dr. Albert P. Hill, 
director of the American Red Cross in 
Europe, have gone from Paris to Geneva 
to represent the American Red Cross 
at the conference of the International 
Red Cross Society, which will study ways 
and means for organizing relief work in 
the famine stricken provinces of Russia. 

The international relief organization, 
it is announced, will work on the follow- 
ing lines: 

Great depots will be established to 
which grain and all supplies will be 
rushed. 

All railroads will be reconstructed and 
put into the work of carrying relief. 

Factories will be opened to provide 
work in congested areas. 

A chain of hospitals will be estab- 
lished. 

It is indicated that the work will prob- 
ably last for at least two years, employ- 
ing at least 20,000 workers and costing 
the world, as a minimum figure, $10,- 
000,000,000. 








FIRE DAMAGES ERIE ELEVATOR 

Fire damaged the Erie elevator in 
Minneapolis last week to the extent of 
about $50,000. The elevator is operated 
by the Fleischmann Malting Co., a branch 
of the Fleischmann Yeast The auto- 
matic sprinklers in the elevator pre- 
vented serious loss. The fire started in 
one of the bins on the sixth floor. Most 
of the damage was caused by water and 
smoke. 





FIRE IN MILWAUKEE MILL 

Mitwavxee, Wis., Aug. 16.—(Special 
Telegram)—The Atlas Flour Mills sus- 
tained an estimated damage of $10,000 
late Saturday night by fire of undeter- 
mined origin on the fifth floor of the 
mill. Water loss is heaviest. Business 
is uninterrupted. 

L, E. Meyer. 





August 17, 1921 
LATEST CROP BULLETINS 


Canada’s Wheat Yield Estimated at 
493,000 Bus—News from Other 
Sections 


Toronto, Ont., Aug. 138.—The Domin- 
ion bureau of statistics has issued a pre- 
liminary estimate of the yields of Cana- 
dian crops. The wheat crop this year is 
estimated at 288,493,000 bus, as against 
263,189,300 last year. This is based on 
conditions on July 31, last. Since that 
date many adverse weather reports have 
reached eastern Canada from the West, 
and may bring the total yields lower than 
the government estimate. The following 
table shows the acreage and yields of ‘he 
principal grain crops as given in ‘he 
statement of the Dominion bureau, with 
comparisons (000’s omitted) : . 





288,- 


‘ o1921—__, 1920 

Acres Bus Bus 
Fall wheat ...... 709 15,473 19,169 
Spring wheat .... 18,027 273,020 243,720 
All wheat ....... 18,737 288,493 263,189 
GOW ceiccccvccess 15,395 457,644 530,710 
BATIOF .ccccccces 2,538 58,027 63,511 
BD casecossoorves 728 11,707 11,206 
Buckwheat ...... 361 7,254 8,995 
WIRE wocccsccccess 786 6,930 7,098 
GOGR. cocesccecvoce 285 14,838 14,°35 
Mixed grains .... 812 24,370 $2,421 


Kansas Crry, Mo., Aug. 13.—An n- 
crease of 15,000,000 bus over the fo-e- 
cast a month ago in the estimate of (‘ie 
Kansas wheat crop this year was p c- 
dicted in the August report of E. © 
Paxton, Kansas statistician for ‘\¢ 
United States Department of Agric |- 
ture, issued this week, and brings t'ie 
total Kansas wheat estimate up to 11%,- 
000,000 bus. This increase is in dir ct 
contrast to the government report for \ll 
other states, which shows a decrease in 
each instance. 


Omana, Nes., Aug. 13.—An averaye 
condition of winter wheat, a corn con: i- 
tion 14 points above the average for {he 
last 10 years, a lowered condition of 0: |s 
and potatoes, and the second largest b.:r- 
ley crop in the history of the state, «re 
the outstanding features of the Aug 1 
report on crop conditions in Nebras‘:a, 
just issued by A. E. Anderson, of ‘ie 
Bureau of Markets and Crop Estimat:s, 
United States Department of Agric:'l- 
ture, and Leo Stuhr, secretary of tiie 
Nebraska department of agriculture. 
The preliminary estimate of the winicr 
wheat yield is 16.3 bus, compared with 
17.4 last year and the 10-year averive 
of 16.35. 


Oxtanoma Ciry, Oxta., Aug. 13.—'l hie 
Aug. 1 crop report of the United Staics 
Department of Agriculture and lie 
Oklahoma state board of agricultu:e, 
issued Aug. 10, estimates yield of win- 
ter wheat at 37,000,000 bus, or an «v- 
erage of 12.5 bus per acre. This jr 
acre yield is 3.5 bus below that of }::st 
year, and 1.5 below the 1919 average, !it 
exactly the same as the 10-year avera,:c. 

(Continued on page 761.) 








United States—Estimated Total Flour Output 


Estimated total output of wheat flour by United States mills, by months and calend sr 
years, the figures for the period from January, 1914, to May, 1920, being based on the repo 's 
of the United States Grain Corporation, supplemented by reports to The Northwestern Mili: ', 
and those for the period since May, 1920, being based on reports to The Northwestern Mi! -r 
and calculations by Russell’s Commercial News, in barrels of 196 lbs (000’s omitted): 








1914 1915 1916 1917 1918 1919 1920 19°) 
January ....... 9,334 10,542 1,686 9,118 11,357 10,593 12,572 8,757 
. 9,013 9,768 7,402 8,813 7,736 9,252 8,087 
7,059 9,338 8,207 7,697 10,498 9,036 9,1°3 
6,933 8,531 9,608 7,638 11,274 7,375 8,493 
7,171 7,722 9,521 6,987 10,463 8,244 7,650 
7,361 8,466 7,291 6,512 7,405 6,800 7,602 
7,321 9,447 2,875 6,710 7,899 8,200 10,2 9 
8,645 11,231 6,714 9,867 11,739 10,200 . 
11,216 10,674 10,528 12,542 14,088 9,450 
October ....... 12,645 12,723 11,456 13,856 11,873 15,008 9,650 
November ..... 10,864 14,213 12,669 16,601 11,104 13,518 9,500 
December .... 9,839 12,437 8,960 17,064 10,901 12,113 9,600 . 
Totals ..... 126,932 114,633 119,947 117,785 110,991 182,334 109,879 06 


The estimated total wheat flour output by crop years (July 1-June 30) is as follows, 1 


barrels (000’s omitted): 











1914-15 1915-16 1916-17 1917-18 1918-19 1919-20 1920-21 
118,418 122,064 115,584 114,642 120,956 127,644 107,922 
- Canada—Flour Exports 
Exports of fiour from Canada, by months and crop years, in barrels: 
1920-21 1919-20 1918-19 1917-18 1916-17 1915-16 1914-15 1913-.4 
September ....... 809,926 462,757 887,107 883,752 447,891 $830,838 432,468  379,1.0 
GOtSBSP 2. ccccccce 670,479 690,526 636,455 634,598 965,883 664,395 683,382  489,6°4 
November ....... 744,169 784,951 655,036 986,954 683,428 872,322 464,098 621,3°9 
December +++ 607,573 1,236,564 1,204,117 933,163 695,169 801,974 617,460 602,4 
January ++. 703,641 387,713 995,931 885,764 645,214 719,127 $93,112  425,7°1 
February «++ 622,730 286,199 450,158 991,611 440,195 918,207 417,373 290,301 
March 20,730 286,196 606,689 1,049,478 780,994 624,141 619,526  432,7 
BOOT - ccccccceccce 148,319 608,774 1,139,574 587,728 366,672 172,307  204,6 
May 102,086 974,899 753,338 648,253 642,003 471,999  309,¢ 
cune 665,701 978,153 1,171,336 357,319 779,721 403,552  330,3' 
July ... 433,197 1,195,116 778,337 936,491 521,689 236,004 314,0°! 
Augus ’ 288,481 1,171,222 618,728 1,050,037 656,864 185,848  366,1 
Totals ...... 6,432,988 5,572,688 9,663,657 10,826,633 7,988,602 7,897,453 4,897,129 4,666,2' 
*Eleven months, 
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A fairly satisfactory week’s business 
was reported by most spring wheat mills 
last week. Bookings of some of the 
larger companies equaled their capacity. 
Monday and today, however, demand 
has fallen off. The trade is apparently 
awaiting the receipt of recent purchases. 
Except in scattered cases, no disposi- 
tion is shown to contract ahead. Mills 
are not aggressive sellers for future de- 
livery, however. They realize that, since 
southwestern prices are still $1@1.50 bbl 
under northwestern, no big volume of 
business can be done for the time being. 
As spring wheat receipts increase and 
premiums on cash grain decline, the 
spread between winter and spring wheat 
products should be narrowed sufficiently 
to make the price on the latter more at- 
tractive to the big consumers and dis- 
tributors. 

There is enough inquiry for new spring 
wheat flour to warrant the hope that 
good business will be done later, particu- 
larly so since the new crop is strong and 
glutinous, and will produce a flour such 
as bakers are always on the lookout for. 

Northwestern mills generally are now 
operating on a mixture of old and new 
wheats. They have ceased naming prices 
on strictly old wheat flour. Current quo- 
tations are for last half August ship- 
ment. For September shipment, for- 
ward asking prices are 25@50c bbl less. 

An encouraging feature is the im- 
proved deat for first clear. Prices 
on this grade are firming. Second clear, 
however, is still dull and weak. 

A few scattering orders for export 
were received by Minneapolis mills dur- 
ing the week. One lot of 3,000 bags of 
patent was sold to Liverpool, and several 
smal! lots, ranging from 500 to 2,000 
bags, to various points in the United 
Kingdom. The Continent is also inquir- 
ing for semolinas and low grades. 

Short family patents are quoted at 
$8.25 9.20 bbl, standard patent $7.75@ 
8.70, second patent $7.50@8.30, in 98-lb 
cotton sacks; fancy clear $6.80, first 
clear $5.60@6, second clear $3.50@4, in 
140-!b jute sacks, f.o.b. Minneapolis. 


DURUM FLOUR 

Durum mills in general enjoyed a 
pretty fair business the past week. Al- 
thouvl sales were not what they usually 
are «i this time of year, when the daily 
sales were totaled, mills found they had 
sold close to capacity. The trade still 
adheres to the policy of buying flour as 
nee‘, and as yet very little has been 


soli for other than prompt shipment. 
Export trade is rather quiet. A few 
mills made scattered sales of clears and 
No. ° semolina, mainly to the Baltic 
cou) tries, 


Mls quote No. 2 semolina at $7@7.05 
bbl, jute; medium semolina, $6.85@6.90; 
No. - semolina, $6.30@6.75; durum flour, 
$5.06; clear, $4.40@4.50,—f.0.b. Min- 
heay-lis, 

MILLFEED 


‘‘alfeed is not as active as a week 
ago. Less interest is shown in spot of- 
feri £8 by both western and eastern 
Jobders, While quotations are unchanged, 


» 


br: \ could probably be bought today at 
50c ‘on under last week. One interior 
mill had several cars on track yesterday. 
Th _best bid it could obtain locally was 
$15.50, and the bran- was finally dis- 


posed of to Philadelphia interests on 

the basis of $14 ton, Minneapolis. The 

larver mills, however, claim to be sold 

ahead and to be able to dispose of their 

~ plus above contracts to mixed-car 
yers, 


Standard middlings are firm at about 
50c ton over bran. A fair to good in- 
quiry is still reported for this grade, 
with offerings somewhat restricted. 
Flour middlings are also in good de- 
mand, but they, like red dog, are becom- 
ing scarce, 

Mills quote bran at $15 ton, standard 
middlings $15.50@16, flour middlings $23 
@23.50, red dog $31. Jobbers’ quota- 
tions on bran and standard middlin 
are 50c under mills’, and on flour mid- 
dlings and red dog $1@2 under. 


MINNEAPOLIS MILLIS IN OPERATION 

Of the 26 Minneapolis mills the fol- 
lowing 1414 were in operation Aug. 16: 

Atkinson Milling Co.’s mill, 

Barber Milling Co.’s mill, 

Northwestern Consolidated Milling Co., A, 
E and F mills, 

Pillsbury Flour Mills Co,, A, B, Anchor 
and Palisade mills. 

Russell-Miller Milling Co., A mill, 

Washburn-Crosby Co., A (one half), B, C, 
D and E mills, 


MINNEAPOLIS FLOUR OUTPUT 
Output of Minneapolis mills, repre- 
senting a weekly capacity of 546,000 bbls, 
with comparisons, as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pet. of 

output activity 
This week ...ccccccccccee 284,045 52 
Last Week ...csccccccccce 291,260 53 
VORP GBO cccccedecvcccccs 289,660 53 
TWO years AGO ......ce0e8 275,505 50 
Three years ago ......+... 339,590 64 


OUTSIDE MILLS 

Flour output by interior mills in Min- 
nesota, North Dakota, South Dakota, 
and three from Iowa and Wisconsin, as 
reported to The Northwestern Miller, 


with comparisons: 
Flour Pct. 


Weekly output of ac- 

No. capacity forweek tivity 

1921°...... 49 280,550 140,880 48 

1990* ...000 9 280,550 120,505 41 

19Z1f....06 0 411,390 189,860 46 

1920f...... 60 411,390 130,500 31 

*Week ending Aug. 13. tWeek ending 
Aug. 6. 


MINNEAPOLIS-DULUTH WHEAT RECEIPTS 
For the week ended Saturday, Aug. 13, 
receipts of wheat were as follows, in 

bushels (000’s omitted) : 
1921 1920 1919 1918 








Minneapolis ... 2,931 1,228 1,590 2,577 
Duluth ....... 1,126 282 74 30 
Totals ....... 4,057 1,510 1,664 2,607 


CROP-YEAR RECEIPTS 
Receipts of wheat in Minneapolis and 
Duluth from Sept. 1, 1920, to Aug. 13, 
1921, were as follows, with comparisons, 
in bushels (000’s. omitted) : 
1920-21 1919-20 1918-19 1917-18 


Minneapolis .. 74,818 109,085 107,970 79,041 


‘Duluth ....... 45,186 21,897 90,419 17,105 





Totals ..... 120,004 130,982 198,389 96,146 
Elevator stocks in Minneapolis and 
Duluth, on Aug. 13, in bushels (000’s 


omitted) were: 
1921 1920 1919 1918 
Minneapolis ... 996 949 841 55 








Duluth ,....... 967 398 90 7 
Totals ...... 1,963 1,347 9381 62 


CASH WHEAT AT MINNEAPOLIS 


Although prices on cash wheat were a 
little stronger, the market was less er- 
ratic than in previous weeks, and prices 
show little change. The advance in pre- 
miums was caused by a snappy demand 
for the moderate offerings of choice mill- 
ing wheat. Buyers for the larger in- 
terior mills were very anxious to get 
the top grades, and they paid the high 
premiums asked. There also were sev- 
eral central states mills competing for 


fancy spring wheat, which were willing 
to pay high premiums for immediate 
shipment. Local mills refused to com- 


pete with the outside buyers, and gen- 
erally waited until this demand had been 
filled, when they got what they wanted 
at unchanged premiums. 
Montana spring sold today at 40@45c 


over September; western North Dakota, 
30@40c over; eastern North Dakota, 25 
@385c over; valley, South Dakota and 
Minnesota, 20@30c over. 

Offerings of winter wheat fell off the 
past week and, consequently, premiums 
were firm. Montana winter sold around 
September price to 5c over; Kansas, 
September to 7c over; Nebraska, 3c un- 
der to September price. 


COARSE GRAIN AT MINNEAPOLIS 


The coarse grain market was steady 
and fairly active last week, but during 
the past few days demand fell off and 
prices were a little easier, Cash corn 
was firm, compared with the futures, 
and most of last week buying was fairly 
brisk, with a good shipping demand and 
some export sales reported. Over the 
week end, demand slowed up some. Clos- 
ing prices Aug. 15: No. 3 yellow, 49@50c 
bu; No. 3 mixed, 48@49c. 

Oats were quite active, with elevators 
the principal buyers. A good portion of 
the receipts applied on old contracts. 
Prices were strong, compared with the 
futures. No. 3 white closed at 29%@ 
3014c bu; No. 4 white, 274,@28%%c. 

Rye was in good demand. Mills led 
in the buying, with elevators picking up 
the remainder. Prices were steady. No. 
2 closed at $1.0314@1.035% bu. 

Barley was in good general demand all 
of last week. Maltsters were good buy- 
ers of choice, and medium grades also 
were in good request. This week, offer- 
ings were heavier and demand not so 
good, and prices were a little easier. 
Closing range, 41@62c bu. 

LINSEED PRODUCTS 

There is steady domestic buying of 
linseed oil meal. The trade is not buy- 
ing in large quantities nor for future 
requirements, demand for September 
shipment being very quiet, but total sales 
for prompt shipment continue of fair 
volume. Crushers quote oil meal today 
at $39@39.50 ton, f.o.b. Minneapolis. 

Export business in oil cake has fallen 
off decidedly. Most importers are pretty 
well bought up for August and Septém- 
ber delivery, and are not willing to buy 
for later shipment, hoping that new crop 
prices will be at a lower level than at 
present. Prices have advanced too rap- 
idly for the importers and, as crushers 
are unwilling to discount cake prices for 
October shipment, business is practically 
at a standstill. Crushers say that, based 
on domestic prices, they could not quote 
cake at less than $47@48 ton, New York. 

LONDON EXCHANGE AT MINNEAPOLIS 

London exchange is quoted by Minne- 
apolis banks as follows: sight, $3.631,; 


three-day, $3.63; 60-day, $3.5914. Three- 
day guilders are quoted at 30.85. 


WISCONSIN MILL MACHINERY MAN DEAD 

A. W. Phillips, of Milwaukee, Wis., 
who has represented Sprout, Waldron & 
Co. in that territory for upwards of 25 
years, died suddenly a week ago. Mr. 
Phillips had just returned from a busi- 
ness trip. He told his wife that he was 
not feeling well, and would lie down 
until dinner time. When Mrs. Phillips 
went to call her husband, she found him 
dead. He was 59 years old. 


RUSH CITY MILLING CO. 
At a meeting of the creditors of the 
Rush City Milling Co., held in Minne- 
apolis, Aug. 10, John C. Carlson, of Rush 
City, presented a tentative puperes 
to settle with the creditors on a basis of 
25c on the dollar. Another meeting of 
creditors will be held in Minneapolis, 
Aug. 29, at the office of the Midland 
National Bank. 


LOCAL AND PERSONAL 


The Springfield (Minn.) Milling Co., 
Inc., is overhauling and repairing its mill. 

E. J. Zirnheld, of the Zirnheld Flour 
Co., St. Louis, is a Minneapolis visitor 
this week. 

Fred T. Ropte, of the New York office 
of the Cake & Freedman Co., is in Min- 
neapolis this week. 

The employees of the Washburn- 
Crosby Co., Minneapolis, will hold a golf 
tournament, beginning Saturday, Sept. 3. 

Wisconsin has been added to the ter- 
ritory of C. A. Weaver, Minneapolis 
representative of Sprout, Waldron & Co. 

Tariffs 
cleaning-in-transit and mixing-in-transit 


have been issued granting 
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rates at Wabasha, Minn., effective Sept. 
15. 

The mill at Scobey, Mont., which has 
made a steady run all year, is idle for a 
couple of weeks while repairs are being 
made. 

The Marquette elevator, Minneapolis, 
is now being operated as a “regular” 
house under the rules of the Chamber 
of Commerce. 

A. E. Neass has resigned his position 
with the Schreiber Milling & Grain Co., 
Minneapolis, to become associated with 
the Bergman Millfeed Co. 

F. R. McQueen, manager of the Bar- 
nett & Record Co., elevator builders, 
Minneapolis, has just returned from a 
six weeks’ vacation trip to Nova Scotia. 

O. F. Bast, manager of the Purity 
Oats Co., Davenport, Iowa, passed 
through Minneapolis Saturday en route 
home from a vacation trip in northern 
Minnesota. 

Everett, Aughenbaugh & Co., Waseca, 
Minn., have made arrangements with D. 
G. Van Dusen & Co. to represent it in 
greater New York City and territory 
tributary thereto. 

The Big Diamond Mills, at Morris- 
town, Minn., which have been down for 
two months for overhauling and repair- 
ing, are to be started up this week. The 
capacity has been somewhat increased. 

A. B. McHardy, formerly with the 
Strong-Scott Mfg. Co., and an old-time 
Minneapolis miller, has secured the posi- 
tion as head miller for the new state- 
owned experimental mill in Minneapolis. 

A. J. Rowland, formerly with the 
Boone (Iowa) Flour & Feed Co., was in 
Minneapolis last week. Mr. Rowland is 
preparing to enter the brokerage busi- 
ness on his own account at Des Moines, 
Iowa. 

The Kathryn (N. D.) Farmers’ Mutual 
Elevator Co. has a modern 50-bbl mill, 
operated in connection with a 50,000-bu 
elevator. The buildings are of fireproof 
construction, and are operated by elec- 
trical power. ; 

The Listman Mills at La Crosse, Wis., 
and the Sleepy Eye Mills at Sleepy Eye, 
Minn., both of which are owned by the 
Kansas Flour Mills Corporation, are idle, 
and it is reported will not be reopened 
by the company. 

L. C. Halton, for eight years connected 
with the Western Flour Mills Co., Dav- 
enport, Iowa, has purchased an interest 
in the Teske Flour & Feed Co. of that 
city, and will have charge of the flour 
department of the firm. 

Alex Siniako & Son, of Madison, Wis., 
have purchased the plant and business of 
the Jackson Grain & Feed Co., Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa, and have changed the 
name to the Iowa Milling Co. They spe- 
cialize in chick feeds, corn meal, etc. 

The Strong-Scott Mfg. Co., Minne- 
apolis, last week received an order from 
the state of New York for two 500-bu 
Morris grain driers, to be installed in 
the new 1,000,000-bu Gowanus Bay ele- 
vator which the state is building at 
Brooklyn. 

A. J. Nord, formerly with the Inter 
State Flour & Feed Co., but more re- 
cently with the Bergmann Millfeed Co., 
Minneapolis, leaves this week for Cres- 
ton, Iowa, where he and his brother have 
taken over the warehouse of the Creston 
Flour & Feed Co. 


The agricultural extension service of 
the University of Minnesota has chosen 
Sept. 5-15 as the time when farmers of 
this state should select their seed corn 
for next year. The department claims 
that the seed should be chosen at that 
time, and that failure to do so in recent 
years has been costly to farmers. 


Based on the close today (Aug. 16), 
the minimum prices-paid to farmers at 
country points in northern Minnesota 
were: for No. 1 dark $1.21 bu, No. 1 
northern $1.16; in southern Minnesota, 
No. 1 dark $1.23, No. 1 northern $1.18; 
in central North Dakota, No. 1 dark 
$1.19, No. 1 northern $1.14; in central 
Montana, No. 1 dark $1.03, No. 1 north- 
ern 98c. 

George L. Dingman, a salesman for 
the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Minne- 
apolis, died at his home here ve 
following a stroke of apoplexy. Pe 

(Continued on page 765.) 
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This was another excellent week of 
flour trading in the Southwest. Kansas 
City and interior mills are running up 
to full capacity, including Sunday opera- 
tion for several of the local ones. All 
reported good sales this week at satis- 
factory prices, in some instances aggre- 
gating more than their output. Millers 
are well pleased with general conditions, 
as they are sold far ahead of their facili- 
ties to deliver. The problem of taking 
care of the orders already on their books, 

gravated by constant goading of buy- 
ers for hurried action on shipments, is 
becoming an increasingly perplexing one, 
and millers can do without any more 
orders for a week or two. 

Demand was well scattered, and was 
for comparatively early shipment, al- 
though reports of sales as far ahead as 
October are becoming more frequent. 
Some buyers are still cautious, and did 
not take kindly to the advances in prices 
on Friday, preferring to hold back until 
the market struck a basis lower than it 
has reached so far. There is also a lack 
of free buying from the big markets. 
All in all, it was another week of con- 
vincing evidence that a ane steady 
flour business has developed. 

Export trade in the higher grades con- 
tinued slim. Demand for clears still 
holds strong, and local mills are forced 
to reject large bids on these grades, 
owing to their scarcity. Some straight 
grade flour was worked to England this 
week. 

Flour prices at the close of the week 
showed an advance of 20@25c over last 
week. Nominal quotations: hard winter 
wheat short patent flour, cotton 98’s, 
Kansas City, $6.95@7.25; 95 per cent, 
$6.55@6.80; straight grade, $6.45@6.70. 
Of the lower grades, first clear is quoted 
at $5.35@5.90, second clear at $4.75@5.25, 
and low grade at $3.50@4. 

MILLFEED 

This week developed a much better de- 
mand for millfeed of all kinds from all 
sections. Local jobbers are shipping up 
to the Canadian border and into all the 
usual channels ordinarily supplied by the 
Northwest. The reason for this is in 
some part due to the fact that feed 

rices es are under Minneapolis values. 
Offering are becoming somewhat scarce. 
Mills are generally sold up for August, 
and some will not sell into September, 
based on the opinion that output will be 
lighter in September.as flour demand 
diminishes. Prices are higher at the close. 
Bran is quoted at $11.50@12; brown 
shorts, $14@15; gray shorts, $15.50@16. 

KANSAS CITY OUTPUT 

Output of Kansas City mills, repre- 
senting a weekly capacity of *114,900 
bbls, with comparisons, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: c 





Flour Pet. of 

output activity 

This week .......ssseees- 105,500 91 
Lest week ......es.ssseee 110,100 97 
VOGP OBO. cecccccccceccece 74,000 70 
Two years AGO ......-s56. 82,900 101 
*Capacity ratings increased by 350 bbis 


per day, 
SOUTHWESTERN OUTPUT 
Output of 87 mills in Nebraska, Okla- 


homa, Missouri and Kansas, outside of 
Kansas City, as reported to The North- 


western Miller: Flour _— Pet. 

Weekly output ofac- 

capacity forweek tivity 
This week ...... 511,530 485,421 94 
Last week ...... 493,530 453,479 91 
Year ago ....... 453,570 273,212 60 
Two years ago... 431,070 340,345 79 


Export shipments by reporting mills 


were 42,479 bbls this week, 62,912 last 
week, 2,906 a year ago and 5,932 two 
years ago. 

Of the mills reporting, 50 report do- 
mestic business good, 13 fair, and two 
slow and quiet. 


EXPORT FLOUR RATES 

Following are current through rates on 
flour in sacks, Kansas City to ports 
named, via both Gulf and Atlantic sea- 
board, in cents per 100 lbs, as quoted by 
R. W. Lightburne, Jr., steamship agent, 
Kansas City: Liverpool, London, Man- 
chester, Belfast, Dublin, Glasgow, via 
New Orleans 68c, via New York 761,c; 
Rotterdam, Amsterdam, Antwerp, via 
New Orleans 6514c, via New York 78c; 
Hamburg, via New Orleans 68c, via New 
York 80%c; Christiania and Copenhagen, 
via New Orleans 78c, via New York 
8014c; Abo and Helsingfors, via New Or- 
leans 88c, via New York 851, c. 


ATCHISON PLANT TO BE RUSHED 
The Atchison (Kansas) Flour Mills 
Corporation this week received word that 
all remaining equipment for its new 
1,500-bbl mill at Atchison would be 
shipped from Indianapolis within the 
next fortnight. The building for the new 
mill is completed, and work will be has- 
tened on installation of machinery in 
order to get the mill started early in the 
autumn. 


NEW OFFICERS FOR WEBER COMPANY 


At a meeting of the new board of di- 
rectors of the Weber Flour Mills Corpo- 
ration, Salina, Kansas, this week, Hora- 
tio V. Nye, who became general manager 
of the company several months ago, was 
elected vice president, and Theodore B. 
Tholl, sales manager, was elected secre- 
tary. Mr. Nye and Mr. Tholl are both 
directors of the company. John Weber 
is president. 

The Weber company recently put its 
new 1,500-bbl Ellsworth mill in opera- 
tion. 


WARNING TO KANSAS SHIPPERS 


A oy | to the shippers of Kansas 
regarding their consignments of prod- 
ucts to commission firms was issued this 
week by J. C. Mohler, secretary of the 
state board of agriculture. He urged 
that consignments be made only to 
licensed oa bonded commission firms, as 
a protection against high commission fees 
and unusual charges. 

Mr. Mohler has published a list of 113 
firms and individuals licensed under the 
Kansas law, and bonded by 10 of the 


. strongest surety companies doing busi- 


ness in the United States, who have given 
bond to the state that they will account 
promptly and pours to shippers, will 
not impose false charges for handling or 
service, will not make false or misleadin 
statements as to market conditions wit 
intent to deceive, will not enter into 
combination to fix prices or make false 
statements as to grade, conditions, mar- 
ket quantity or quality of goods re- 
ceived by them for sale. 

The law’s single object is to protect the 
producers and shippers against manipu- 
lations of any unscrupulous commission 
merchants dealing in farm products, Mr. 
Mohler said. 


ANSWER DENIES NEWSPAPER CHARGE 


In answer to the attack of a Denver 
newspaper charging unfair prices on 
Colorado wheat on the Kansas City 
Board of Trade, local grain dealers 
branded the charge untrue, and declared 
that the difference in prices between 
Colorado wheat and wheat of the same 
Ee from other producing sections is 
ased entirely on the respective milling 
values of the grain, and that Colorado 
wheat is sold fairly on this basis. 

B..L. Hargis, president of the local 
exchange,..explained that purchasers of 
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wheat do not buy the grain on the basis 
of the grade certificates, which is the 
inference in the news article recently 
published in the Denver paper, but on 
the basis of the particular milling re- 
quirements of the various buyers. 

In recent years, he added, flour mills 
have established laboratories to test 
wheat from various sections of the coun- 
try, and with the information of the 
chemical content of the wheat grown in 
various sections in hand, they are accord- 
ingly careful in buying grain. There is 
not alone a great difference in the pro- 
tein content of Colorado wheat compared 
with the same grades of wheat selling at 
premiums, but there is a distinct differ- 
ence in the character of the protein. 


NOTES 

J. B. M. Wilcox, well known in the 
flour trade, spent the week visiting trade 
in New York. 

George W. Hoyland, president Hoy- 
land Flour Mills Co., Kansas City, is in 
New York this week. 

H. F, Barkerding, wholesale feed dis- 
tributor, of Charleston, S. C., visited 
local feed men this week. 

The yeld of grain sorghums in Okla- 
homa is estimated at 32,200,000 bus, com- 
pared with 40,430,000 last year. 

C. B. Warkentin, president Midland 
Flour Milling Co. this city, is spending 
the week end at the home office. 

E. A. Rowray, Iowa representative for 
the Kansas Flour Mills Co., this city, 
was here Tuesday, visiting the home 
office. 

Harry G. Randall, vice president and 
general manager Midland Flour Milling 
Co., this city, visited the trade in Iowa 
this week. 

Carl E. Mallon, sales manager of the 
Kansas City plant of the Kansas Flour 
Mills Co., has returned from a business 
trip in the East. 

Paul Uhlmann, manager Terminal Ele- 
vators (J. Rosenbaum Grain Co.), this 
city, returned this week from a vacation 
spent in Colorado. 

The Kansas Wheat Growers’ Associa- 
tion claims to have secured consent of 
growers in 11 counties in the state to 
pool 500,000 bus wheat. 

C. S. Chase, sales manager H. D. Lee 
Flour Mills Co., Salina, Kansas, was in 
Kansas City Monday and Tuesday, en 
route to eastern markets. 

W. Simpson, New York manager for 
W. C. Omand, export flour, Toronto, 
Ont., spent Monday and Tuesday in Kan- 
sas City, visiting the trade. 

A small grist mill owned by John Lear, 
at Madison, Mo., recently burned. A 
communication from that place states 
that a small flour mill is badly needed 
there. 

L. E. Moses, president Kansas Flour 
Mills Co., this city, and his daughter-in- 
law, Mrs. E. W. Moses, have returned 
from a three weeks’ vacation in Colo- 
rado. 

L. I. Ziegler, chief engineer of the 
milling department of the Nordyke & 
Marmon Co., Indianapolis, spent several 
days this week at the local office of his 
company. 

R. L. Nafziger, president of the Naf- 
ziger Baking Co., and Win M. Campbell, 
president of the Campbell Baking Co., 
this city, are motoring through Kansas, 
Colorado and elsewhere in the West. 

F. C. Kaths, president of the Larabee 
Flour Mills Corporation, this city, accom- 
panied by L. A. Arneson, secretary and 
treasurer of that company, left Friday 
for a business trip of one week.in New 
York. 

The local territory of the Southwestern 
Milling Co., Inc., Kansas City, under 
management of E, J. Long, has instituted 
a hot weather campaign for the last two 
weeks in August for stimulating business, 
under the slogan “Aristos Week.” Prizes 
will be offered salesmen, as well as in- 
ducements to the retail trade. 

The receipts of the Missouri state 
grain inspection department for July, 
1921, amounted to $22,400, which is three 
times greater than the total receipts of 
the department for July, 1920, according 
to T. J. Hedrick, state warehouse com- 
missioner. The July receipts this year 
were a third larger than those of any pre- 
vious month, he said. 
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A. E. Mosier, southwestern represent- 
ative of the Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., 
with offices in this city, for the past three 
weeks has been confined to a hospital 
here as the result of a sickness the exact 
nature of which has not been determined, 
Mr. Mosier recently underwent an opera- 
tion on his tonsils in the hope of deter- 
mining the cause of his illness. 


Among out-of-town millers visiting in 
Kansas City this week were Will H. 
Clevenger, manager Tyler & Co., flour, 
Junction City, Kansas; W. H. Bunge, 
secretary Excelsior Milling & Power (o., 
Burlington, Kansas; J. C. Elvin, presi- 
dent Harper (Kansas) Flour Mills Co., 
and U. E. Sidebottom, president Peerless 
Flour Mills Co., Norton, Kansas. 

R. L. Ward, manager Hays City (Kan- 
sas) Flour Mills Co. (Colorado Mill & 
Elevator Co.), brought his 13-year-old 
son, Paul, to Kansas City this week for 
a consultation with eye specialists in re- 
gard to the removal of one of the lad’s 


‘eyeballs, the sight of which was totally 


destroyed recently when the boy got in 
the way of a 300-yard drive of a golf 
ball on the links at Hays City. 

Chairman John A. Kurtz and Commis- 
sioner Hugh J. McIndoe, of the Missouri 
state public service commission, and C. 
B. Bee, of the railroad rate department 
of the commission, left Friday for Wash- 
ington to appear before the Interstate 
Commerce Commission with representi- 
tives of 10 other states in behalf of lower 
freight rates in the Southwest on ship- 
ments of grain, grain products and hiy. 
The hearing will be on Aug. 15. 

E, F. Stimpson, of the state weiglits 
and measures department of Kansas, 
stated this week that more than one third 
of the scales in use in that state were 
weighing light, and advised farmers who 
have grain to sell and who use public 
phe pe scales to go to their county clerks 
and obtain a test of the scales. For the 
irregularity of the scales, Mr. Stimpson 
blames the motor trucks which carry 
most of the weight on the rear axle, 
while the scales are made to weigh wig- 
ons that have the weight evenly dis- 
tributed. 


T. J. Hedrick, warehouse commissioner 
of Missouri, and the office of Federal 
Grain Supervision at Kansas City, will 
have a grain grading exhibit and demon- 
stration at the Missouri Centennial Fair 
at Sedalia -next week that should be of 
interest to all farmers and grain ship- 
pers. All equipment used by inspectors 
in grading grain will be on exhibition, 
and numerous samples of wheat, corn 
and oats will be graded by William Cun- 
ning, who is in charge of the exhibit, in 
order that those desiring to become more 
familiar with the method of grading may 
have an opportunity to do so. 

The state tax commission of Kansas 
this week ordered the Wyandotte County 
commissioners to refund $7,820 due ihe 
Armour Grain Co., this city, on its 1920 
tax payments, which totaled $15,183.76. 
The refund is based on later evidence be- 
ing submitted showing the company had 
been wrongfully levied, in that it paid 
taxes in the city of Kansas City, Kans.s, 
and school board levies when the plant is 
in Shawnee township of Wyandotte 
County. The refund is the largest in the 
county in several years. Thorne Ki. 
Marcy, of Chicago, president of the Ar- 
mour Grain Co., visited the Kansas City 
office this week. 


OKLAHOMA 

Oxtanoma Crry, Oxta., Aug. 13.— 
Millers report the volume of business to 
country trade satisfactory. Nearly ill 
mills of Oklahoma are operating at full 
capacity. Export trade is reported fair 
to good. Hard wheat flour prices for 
two weeks have ranged $6.50@6.60, with 
here and there a sale made as low 4s 
$6.20 and an occasional one at $7. Mill- 
feeds are not active, but business is as 
good as millers can expect under the cir- 
cumstances, 





NOTES 

The Smith Baking Co., Oklahoma City, 
with $150,000 capital stock, has been in- 
corporated by Bryce B. Smith and P. E. 
Orear, Kansas City, and Robert K. 
Everest, Oklahoma City. 

John F. Ross, Amarillo grain inspector, 
reports that in July he inspected 750 cars 
of grain at that point. The largest num- 
ber of inspections in any previous month 
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was 288. The best day’s record in July 
was 51 cars. ° 

Grain dealers of Muskogee have incor- 
porated a Board of Trade, with E. Boul- 
din as president, J. W. S. Bower vice 
president, W. A. Bailey secretary, and 
Murrell Thornton treasurer. Among 
charter members other than officials are 
E. S. Adkins, Paul Bower and C. Mor- 
ris Evans. 

Some 2,500 guests of the Great West 
Mill & Elevator Co., Amarillo, Texas, at- 
tended a reception and visited the plant 
recently when E. R. Humphrey, general 
manager, held open house. They were 
served with fruit punch and cake, and 
guides attended them through the seven 
floors of the building. 

Oklahoma millers were the last of the 
major shippers to present data and argu- 
ments to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission during its recent hearing in Okla- 
homa City. D. D. Decker, traffic man- 
ager Oklahoma City Mill & Elevator Co., 
compiled the data for the Oklahoma 
Millers’ Association, and he was assisted 
in its preparation by H. D. Driscoll, sec- 
retary of the Oklahoma Traffic Associa- 
tion. 

The Enid Milling Co., during the first 
week in August, shipped 4,800 bbls flour 
to foreign countries, according to a re- 
port aa by John K. Landis and A. R. 
Hacker, officials of the company. Dur- 
ing July the company purchased meena 
its 20 stations 400,632 bus wheat, the 
greater part of good quality. The offi- 
cials say that wheat of the Kanred va- 
riety produced 5 to 15 bus to the acre 
more than common grades. 

Millfeeds in the Southwest are said to 
be priced largely by speculators of Kan- 
sas City and St. Louis, some of whom are 
asking for future delivery contracts of 
from 60 to 90 days. October shipments 
were asked in Oklahoma City this week. 
Local feed dealers report an unusually 
dull business, due to heavy feed and 
forage crops, and money shortage. A 
number of retail feed dealers in Okla- 
homa have gone out of business this 
year. 

At a special meeting of the Oklahoma 
Millers’ Association, A. W. Bennett was 
elected secretary to succeed Gerome V. 
Topping, and George Grogan, general 
manager of the Acme Milling Co., was 
elected treasurer. T. C. Thatcher, gen- 
eral manager Oklahoma City Mill & 
Elevator Co., is president. Secretary 
Bennett, who will move here as soon as 
the association establishes a permanent 
office, formerly was sales manager of the 
Gladney Milling Co., Sherman, Texas, 
and prior to that was manager of the 
See Flour Mills Co. mill at Anthony, 

ansas, 





NEBRASKA 


Omana, Nes., Aug. 13.—Conditions 

Surrounding the milling trade are much 
more satisfactory than they were a 
month ago, although all of the big mills 
in the Omaha territory report a good 
business for six weeks or more. Sales 
of flour thus far this month have been 
larger than in the corresponding period 
of either June or July. Most orders re- 
ceived by the mills, however, are for 
Prompt shipment, only a few buyers 
booking ahead. 
_ Export business has been limited ow- 
ing to the unsettled condition of the 
Where any buying is 
done for deferred shipment it usually 
involves only one or two cars. The lim- 
ited export business done of late has been 
mostly in lower grades of flour. One of 
the large Omaha mills complains that it 
has been impossible to work its better 
grades for export. Shipping directions 
have been arriving satisfactorily. 

Most of the large mills are running at 
full capacity and on full time. ile 
business has been generally quite satis- 
factory, the trade is not yet convinced 
that the time to buy freely has arrived. 
“The trade sees these big receipts,” said 
one well-known miller, “but it is my 
Opinion that just about the time these 
big receipts begin to ease off, the trade 
Will make up its mind that it is time to 
buy flour freely; and when we have a 
combination of these two things, we look 
for pretty sharp advances.” 


OMAHA OUTPUT 


Output of Omaha (Neb.) mills, repre- 
Senting a weekly capacity of 24,000 bbls, 
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with comparisons, as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller: 





Flour Pct. of 
output § activity 
Phle Week ...cceccccsgcese 24,954 100 
Last week ........ «sees 23,664 98 
WOOF OBO cececee . 6,096 25 
Two years AGO .......se00% 22,037 91 


Leon Leste. 





TWENTY YEARS AGO 
From The Northwestern Miller of Aug. 14, 
1901 


Twenty years ago this week, mills in 
the Southwest were busy, with most mill- 
ers making current sales 
equal to their output. The 
sole cause of complaint, 
according to the market 
review printed in this de- 
partment, was a dull ex- 
port market. Cable bids 
on flour at 20s were a 
shilling or more below 
millers’ limits. 

Hard wheat was selling 
in Kansas City market at 
64@67c for No. 2. and 
patent flour was quoted at $3.05@3.20 
bbl. Bran, oddly enough, was selling at 
$17@18 ton, about $6 higher than present 
prices, although wheat is worth nearly 
twice the value of 20 years ago. 

* *” _ 

W. C. Ellis, general manager of Kehlor 
Bros., St. Louis, was in Kansas City a 
part of the week visiting the local office 
of his company’s 3,000-bbl Kansas City 
mill. 

Charles L. Roos, just arrived in Kansas 
City from Minneapolis, Minn., to become 
general manager of the newly organized 
Kansas Milling & Export Co., was busy 
getting his office equipped and starting 
correspondence with domestic and for- 
eign buyers. 

E. S. Rea, of the Rea-Patterson Mill- 
ing Co., Coffeyville, Kansas, was reported 
as saying that farmers seemed indisposed 
to sell their wheat, and that his company, 
in a week, had not taken in more than 
1,400 bus wheat at its 14 country ele- 
vators. 

The R. T. Davis Mill & Mfg. Co., (now 
Aunt Jemima Mills Co.), St. Joseph, Mo., 
resumed operating after a fortnight’s 
shut-down for repairs. 

Ross & Heyn, New Orleans agents for 
the Head Line, were collecting five- 
pound samples of flour from southwest- 
ern millers, to be incorporated in an ex- 
hibition of American products which the 
company proposed™putting on display at 
Dublin, Belfast and other Irish ports. 

The Southwest was in the throes of a 
car shortage, described as due to “con- 
gested condition of terminals occasioned 
by inability to furnish cars for transfer.” 
Car service officials were to meet, as they 
have met every year since, to discuss 
methods of relieving the situation. 

Machinery was shipped from Mil- 
waukee to increase the capacity of the 
New Era Milling Co., Arkansas City, 
Kansas, from 350 to 600 bbls. 

The Enid (Okla.) correspondent of 
The Northwestern Miller said, regarding 
milling conditions and the 53c price of 
wheat there: “With patent flour at $1.70 
and clears at $1.60 per 100 lbs, and 
sacked bran and shorts worth 85c and 
90c, respectively, per 100 lbs in job lots, 
the margin in milling is not so bad.” 
“Wheat as a feed,” he added, “is taking 
the place of corn to a considerable ex- 
tent.” 








MERCANTILE MARINE REPORT 


The final report of the. International 
Mercantile Marine Co. for the year 1920 
follows closely the preliminary report 
issued several weeks ago, and shows net 
after all charges and preferred dividends 
of $1,745,996, compared with a deficit of 
$282,516 for the year preceding. Gross 
earnings of the company and subsidiaries 
were $113,331,493, compared with $58,- 
875,493 in the preceding year, and the 
net before dividends was $7,435,810, 
against a net income in 1919 of $13,166,- 
114. In 1919 the company paid in semi- 
annual and accrued dividends 21 per cent 
and last year dividends on the preferred 
amounted to 11 per cent. 

The consolidated balance sheet shows 
marketable stocks and bonds of about 
$55,500,000, and cash of $17,000,000, and 
total assets of $290,000,000. During the 
year the company paid to preferred 
stockholders, in addition to the regular 6 





per cent dividend, 40 per cent of accumu- 
lated dividends, leaving a balance of 42 
per cent unpaid back dividends. The 
total surplus is given as $30,556,973. 





United States—Wheat Crop by States 


United States winter and spring wheat 
crops, by leading states, as reported by the 
Department of Agriculture, in millions of 
bushels (000,000’s omitted): 

WINTER WHEAT 

State— °21* °20 "19 "18 °17 "16 ‘15 '14 °13 °12 
Kansas, 118 137152102 45 98106176 87 91 
Illinois.. 39 36 57 56 53 

Missouri. 30 33 60 53 29 17 34 43 40 24 
N’braska 53 58 55 33 7 65 67 64 58 61 
Ohio.... 27 28 53 43 41 22 40 37 35 10 
Okla.... 37 46 45 33 36 30 39 48 18 20 
Indiana. 23 23 42 49 33 19 46 43 40 10 
Texas... 18 16 34 9 16 18 26 14 14 11 
Penn’a.. 25 25 29 26 24 26 26 24 22 22 
Wash... 31 20 20 14 11 18 36 25 32 27 


Michigan 13 14 19 10 15 138 20 17 18 7 
kes «€ cm +S es €ee am UF 
Guanes 8 8 3 8. Ft OF OF O$ 8 
Oregon... 18 18 16 11 8 13 16 14 12 17 
Virginia. 9 11 13 13 16 16 17 11 11 9 
Kent’cky 6 6 10 12 9 8 10 13 10 7 
Colorado 18 17 12 10 8 7 9 6 4 5 
Maryl’d. 9 11 11 11 11 10 10 183 8 9 
N. York. 8 10 10 7 8 8 12 8 7 6&6 
Tennessee 56 4 7 8 6 8 911 8 7 

. Car a ee me oe oe 
Idaho. . es? 2 FF @ Cee 2 2 
wW. Ve... 446-686 66486 4«~8 
Roan. © © © 2S ££ 2B SE. Se 
Pe ee ae oe ee ee oe oe oe ee ee 
Montana 38 4 3 9 8 12 23 11 12 12 
Georgia. 3 2 8 8 38 4 43 3 1 
<i i a a a a oe ae ae ee 
Others.. 9 15 11 12 16 17 15 12 11 9 


Totals, 
U. S.. 544578 729 565 413 481 674 685 524 400 


*Estimated Aug. 1 

SPRING WHEAT 
*21*'20 '19 '18 °17 °16 °15 °14 °13 °12 
68 68 55 


N. Dak 106 56 39 152 82 79144 
Minn.. 27 28 85 75 50 26 70 42 67 67 
S. Dak. 25 25 29 60 43 22 61 31 33 62 
Wash.. 20 18 19 16 18 19 16 16 21 26 
Idaho.. 17 16 13 13 9 7 . 2 8 @ 
Illinois, 4 6 8 8 1. ee ce 06 ef 
Mont 19 16 8 21 10 17 20 7 8 8 
Iowa 6 6 6 15 6 8 6 4 6 6 
b 338: 6-9 8 8 > & 2&2 2 

. €¢..8 8 @ ¢§ 4 6 6 6 

. *# & &.F 4g 444 4 

. o 6s 8. 8 i me Ge | 

Ss £¢ 2 8&2 2 8 , & 2. 3 

.s. a2: a 2°S . -o 2S 

2 @& & 2 232 3 32 

se. 8 8 88 212 2 


Totals, 

U. 8S, 213 209 205 356 224 156 
Totals, 
all w’t 757 787 934 921 637 636 1,025 891 763 730 


*Estimated Aug. 1. 





Winter and Spring Wheat Crops 
Department of Agriculture estimates of the 


winter and spring wheat crop and acreage | 


of the United States, by years (000’s omitted 
in acreage and 000,000’s in yield): 
—~———_Acres———_,_ -— Bushels—, 
Winter Spng Total Wint Spng Tot 
1921*.. 38,721 18,023 66,744 644 213 757 
1920... 37,993 19,419 67,412 681 209 790 
1919... 49,106 72,308 729 206 934 
1918... 37,130 22,0561 69,181 665 3656 921 
1917... 27,430 18,611 
1916... 34,8239 17,956 
1916... 41,308 1 
1914... 36,008 
1913... 31,690 18,485 
1912... 26,571 ¥ 
1911... 29,163 20,381 
1910... 27,329 
1909... 28,330 18,303 46,723 446 291 737 
1908... 30,026 17,531 
1907... 28,405 
1906... 29,961 4 
1905... 29,983 17,872 47,8354 419 273 693 
1904... 27,031 
1903... 32,510 
1902... 26,657 


*Aug. 1 estimate. 





Spring Wheat by States 


Department of Agriculture estimates of 
the 1921 spring wheat crop, by principal 
states, based on conditions Aug. 1, compared 
with the final estimate for 1920 and the 
five-year average, in bushels (000’s omitted): 





1921 1920 Av’ge 

Minnesota ...... 27,174 27,940 51,063 
North Dakota .. 68,343 68,400 81,633 
South Dakota ... 25,428 25,470 43,330 
Montana ....... 19,123 15,950 16,156 
Washington 20,092 17,862 17,560 
United States.. 212,946 209,365 258,495 





Barley by States 
Department of Agriculture estimates of 
the 1921 barley crop, by principal states, 
based on conditions Aug. 1, compared with 
the final estimate for 1920 and the five-year 
average, in bushels (000’s omitted): 








1921 1920 Av'’ge 

Wisconsin ...... 11,089 15,913 19,152 
Minnesota ...... 19,296 25,000 31,435 
TOWED ceccscccees 6,289 7,810 10,541 
North Dakota .. 19,607 22,680 29,406 
South Dakota ... 17,853 26,825 26,510 
Kansas ......... 21,285 8,182 
Colorado ........ 4,674 4,405 
DRED. but bene s de 4,256 5,656 
Washington ... 3,883 5,029 
Oregon ........ 2,576 4,218 
California .... 28,750 35,246 
United States.. 170,511 202,024 208,098 


743 


United States—Wheat and Rye Crops 

Department of Agriculture estimates of 
the wheat and rye crops of the United 
States, with acreage and yield per acre (area 
in thousands, crop in millions and yield per 
acre in bushels): 


-——— Wheat, ~————Rye——_~ 
Yield Yield 
Crop per Crop per 


Acres bus acre 


1916.... 62,316 12 3,213 49 16 
1915.... 60,4691,026 17 3,129. 64 17 
1914.... 53,541 891 17 2,541 43 17 
1913 60,184 763 15 2,557 41 16 
1912 45,814 730 16 2,117 386 17 
1911.... 49,643 621 12 2,127 33 16 
1910.... 45,681 635 14 2,186 36 16 
1909.... 44,261 683 15 2,196 30 13 
1908.... 47,657 665 14 1,948 382 16 
1907.... 45,211 634 14 1,926 382 16 
1906.... 47,306 7356 15 2,002 383 17 
1905.... 47,8564 693 14 1,730 28 17 
1904.... 44,075 652 12 1,798 27 16 
1903.... 49,465 638 13 1,907 29 16 


1901.... 49,896 748 15 1,988 30 16 
1900.... 42,495 622 12 1,591 24 16 
1899.... 44,593 547 12 
1898.... 44,055 675 15 1,648 26 16 
1897.... 39,465 630 13 1,704 27 16 
1896.... 34,619 428 12 1,831 24 13 
1895.... 34,047 467 14 1,890 27 14 


36,806 457 12 2,130 24 11 
. 84,144 420 12 
1866-75t. 20,470 245 12 1,347 18 14 

*Aug. 1 estimate. tAverage crop per year 
for the period. 








Corn by States 


Department of Agriculture estimates of 
the 1921 corn crop, by principal states, based 
on the conditions Aug. 1, compared with the 
final estimate for 1920 and the five-year 
average, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


1921 1920 Av’ge 
Pennsylvania 65,664 67,050 61,569 
WHO. 6060000 43,929 50,100 53,524 
North Carolina... 58,138 64,032 56,846 
” saseenes 87,740 76,500 67,538 
QGRIO cesesecccce 125,941 162,099 141,608 
BOE, crvicsece 137,531 184,072 178,777 
BEEP osccccess 297,326 294,168 346,330 
Michigan ....... 60,479 65,000 50,460 
Wisconsin ...... 81,061 86,044 69,864 
Minnesota ...... 125,146 118,125 94,100 
BOWE scccecccces 405,269 473,800 368,965 
Missouri ,....... 181,637 198,880 170,354 
South Dakota ... 108,490 105,600 93,745 
Nebraska ....... 217,934 255,528 192,430 
HEARGRS occccsces 105,157 137,635 93,284 
Kentucky ....... 77,059 100,650 97,735 
Tennessee ...... 85,181 93,100 84,834 
Alabama ....... 75,003 67,149 63,615 
Mississippi ...... 94,183 63,680 63,733 
Louisiana ....... 49,590 36,595 36,698 
DOMES cccqcvcces 174,070 174,200 126,390 
Oklahoma ...... 89,225 89,320 58,285 
Arkansas ....... 62,923 65,224 49,967 





United States 3,032,170 3,232,367 2,797,625 





Oats by States 
Department of Agriculture estimates of 
the 1921 oats crop, by principal states, based 
on the conditions Aug. 1, compared with the 
final estimate for 1920 and the five-year 
average, in bushels (000’s omitted): 





1921 1920 Av’ge 

New York ..... - $1,660 44,275 41,569 
Pennsylvania 34,143 45,825 40,530 
WD ccccccccecs 38,413 71,339 64,200 
Indiana ...c.cee 47,465 76,875 68,799 
Thlimole .ccccces + 122,047 161,950 186,096 
Michigan ...... + 81,042 56,430 52,939 
Wisconsin ..... - 65,127 107,878 93,458 
Minnesota ...... 88,855 126,488 114,660 
TOWS .wcccccces - 162,551 229,866 216,362 
Missouri ....... - 38,766 54,138 42,544 
North Dakota .. 53,764 59,640 67,245 
South Dakota .. 64,727 75,446 67,033 
Nebraska ....... 71,847 83,040 78,374 
Kansas ... -» 48,092 68,799 48,489 
Texas .. 44,453 44,100 49,949 
Oklahoma ...... 30,459 48,000 $1,125 
Montana .......+ 16,959 16,800 19,278 





United States 1,137,202 1,526,055 1,432,697 





Crop Condition by States 
Combined condition of all crops by states, 
as estimated by the Department of Agri- 
culture on Aug. 1, 100 representing an av- 
erage condition: 





Maine ..... eos 790.3 N. Dakota .... 89.6 
N. Hampshire... 81.1 S. Dakota .... 87.8 
Vermont ..... - 81.0 Nebraska ..... 108.4 
Massachusetts.. 86.2 Kansas ....... 105.8 
Rhode Island.. 94.6 Kentucky ..... 81.6 
Connecticut ... 95.2 Tennessee ..... 92.4 
New York ..... 82.8 Alabama ...... 86.6 
New Jersey ... 86.7 Mississippi .... 96.9 
Pennsylvania .. 89.9 Louisiana ..... 102.3 
Delaware ..... Cee TD ccccccses 97.3 
Maryland ..... 87.6 Oklahoma .... 115.1 
Virginia ...... 89.8 Arkansas ..... 100.9 
W. Virginia ... 89.8 Montana ..... - 90.5 
N. Carolina ... 95.2 Wyoming ...... 98.2 
S. Carolina .... 89.3 Colorado ...... 104.4 
Georgia ...... - 88.2 New Mexico ... 100.8 
Florida ....... 97.6 Arizona ..... oo 88.7 
Ohio ..... 81.8 Utah ee +. 107.3 
Indiana ... 80.7 Nevada 101.5 
Illinois .... 95.9 Idaho ..... 104.9 
Michigan 84.7 Washington - 105.6 
Wisconsin . 81.2 Oregon ..... +. 107.2 
Minnesota 88.3 California ..... 94.8 
Iowa ..... - 97.8 are 
Missouri 100.8 U. States.... 93.0 
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Buying of flour picked up slightly -in 
a general way, owing to a decline in 
prices, and there was a fair scattered 
trade in both springs and winters, al- 
though sales were mostly in small lots. 
Prices are at a level where buyers who 
analyze the situation from a wheat price 
basis see comparatively little pros 
of values receding to any extent from 
the present level, and are disposed to 
take on a little more flour. s has 

ven both local and interior mills a 
air business, but most purchases are for 
30-day | pean with a few extend- 
ing to 60 days. : 

here are numerous export inquiries 
for winters, and the government is in 
the market for 1,500,000 lbs hard winters, 
bids for which are expected to be opened 
Sept. 7. Southwestern millers with agents 
here report a better business than do 
those in the soft winter wheat section. 
They appear to have more wheat avail- 
able than millers in any other part of 
the country, and are more anxious to 
sell flour. 

In the soft winter wheat sections the 
supply of wheat has fallen off, as farm- 
ers have marketed with less freedom, but 
there is more. than enough flour offered 
for all gor poo and it is easy to 
buy any kind of patents. While offer- 
a of clears are light and are well 
taken, some buyers who have orders in 
complain that it is not easy to secure 
offerings from the mills. Friday, prices 
were 15@220c above those early in the 
week, 

Spring wheat millers reduced prices 
40@60c early in the week, and report a 
fair business, with a 20c advance later. 
Warehouse stocks here are ample for 
present requirements. New flours are not 
offered to any extent, and there is no 
urgent demand from buyers, who claim 
that they are able to get all they want 
on short notice. It was reported yester- 
day that 50,000 bbls had been sold here 
for export, but this was not confirmed, 
although millers admit that they have 
had inquiries. 

More rye flour is available, as the mills 
in the Northwest and in Michigan have 
more rye tendered them, while the de- 
mand for flour is not particularly urgent 
and prices are off over $1 bbl. Dark 
rye is selling very low, and it is not want- 
ed to any extent. An inquiry for 5,000 
bbls whole rye for export was received 
here late in the week, and there are 
rumors of large sales. 

Calls for feed are increasing slightly, 
but the trade is not heavy. Dairy feed is 
selling better. Drying up of pastures in 
many sections has brought a greater de- 
mand for feed. Offerings are ample and 

rices firmer, with middlings and red 


log higher. 
CHICAGO FLOUR OUTPUT 


Weekly output of Chicago mills, as 
reported to The Northwestern Miller: 
Flour Pct. 


Weekly output of ac- 
capacity for week tivity 
This week ........ 40,000 27,000 67 
Last week ........ 40,000 25,000 62 
WOOP QBO cccvessee 26,700 22,500 84 
Two years ago..... 26,700 23,760 88 


CASH WHEAT 


Cash wheat has advanced 3@4c rela- 
tive to the September within a week. 
Millers, exporters and elevator interests 
have competed for the offerings. More 
of the receipts have been on the market, 
owing to sales for shipment from the 
country the last part of July having been 
satisfied. There were orders here from 
eastern and interior millers for hard win- 


ters, while local millers were active in 
buying red and hard winters and spring. 

re were sales of No. 1 dark north- 
ern spring at one time at 20c over Sep- 
tember, and the same grades with a large 
percentage of marquis wheat sold at 4c 
over. A Toledo miller bought 100,000 
bus red wheat here early in the week. 
Country purchases were light early in 
the week, but increased later when prices 
showed strength. 

No. 2 yellow hard winter, which re- 
cently was around 214c under September, 
advanced to September price, as also did 
No. 2 mixed winter, while mixed spring 
and winter was picked up by elevator 
interests at better prices. Quality of the 
wheat from Illinois and Iowa is poorer, 
owing to recent rains. Receipts have 
fallen off, but are a good average and 
find ready buyers. 


' FLOUR AWARDS ANNOUUNCED 


The superintendent of public service, 
Cook County, Illinois, has announced 
awards made on Aug. 10 on 1,500 bbls 
hard wheat patent flour to Durand & 
Kasper Co., Chicago, at $6.60 bbl, jute, 
in car lots; also on 1,200 bbls first clear 
to John W. Eckhart & Co., Chicago, at 
$6.25 bbl, in 241,-lb cotton sacks, and 
$6.50 in 121-lb sacks. The latter to be 
delivered to the different release sta- 
tions. 

GRAIN GRADING EXHIBITION 


Demonstrations of grading of grains 
and an exhibition of average samples of 
grain receipts daily in Chicago were 
made at the Pageant of Progress Expo- 
sition at the municipal pier by the IIli- 
nois department of trade and com- 
merce, under the supervision of V. C. 
Plummer, of Joliet, Ill. The grain in- 
spection exhibit was in charge of Arthur 
E. Hawn, assistant chief grain inspec- 
tor, and George J. Cassidy, deputy grain 
inspector. 

All the equipment used in determin- 
ing the grading factors of grain inspec- 
tion were in operation. Tabulated and 
abridged descriptions of the official grain 
standards, compiled and issued by Walt- 
er E. Schmidt, chief grain inspector, 
were freely distributed among visitors 
interested in grain inspection. 


HIGH SPECULATIVE TRADING 


Speculative trading in wheat was light 
this week, and although the news gen- 
erally favored higher prices, every time 
they advanced to around $1.25 for Sep- 
tember, and above $1.28 for December, 
they encountered heavy selling, which 
was attributed to local interest, and 
sharp recessions followed. The close was 
at a good rally from the low point, with 
September up 43,c and December 31,4c 
for the week. Cash premiums advanced 
sharply, gaining around 4c over last week 
under a good milling and export demand. 
Exporters took an average of over 300,- 
000 bus a day at Chicago, and an aggre- 
gate of 1,000,000 bus daily in all. positions 
at the seaboard, at the Gulf and at in- 
terior markets. Chicago receipts de- 
creased 1,414,000 bus for the week and 
were under the shipments. Primary re- 
ceipts dropped 1,714,000 bus. Seaboard 
exporters were large buyers of futures 
on the weaker spots. 


NOTES 


A voluntary petition in bankruptcy has 
been filed by Ewing & Harris, proprie- 
tors of a flour and feed business at 
Ottawa, Ill. 

Oats have been badly damaged in the 
shock, and light weights are coming to 
market in r condition, grading No. 4 
white and lower. 

A. P. Husband, secretary cf the Mill- 
ers’ National Federation, is spending a 
short vacation at Elkhart Lake, Wi e 
accompanied by his family. 





THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER - . 


Plans for erection of the first unit of 
a p of buildings at the University of 
Illinois, to be devoted to agricultural 
laboratory work, have been completed. 

During the past week a buyer in this 
market for one of the large Hamburg 
importing houses received an order for 
95 per cent Kansas flour for Riga, Rus- 
sia. 

An amendment to the rules has been 
adopted by the Board of Trade direc- 
tors providing for the delivery of No. 3 
rye on future contracts at 5c under 
No. 2. 

Grain producers in the vicinity of Cor- 
dova are organizing a grain shipping as- 
sociation. It is said to be the first one 
in Rock Island County, and possibly in 
the state. 

The J. Rosenbaum Grain Co. has filed 
notice of a reduction in its capital stock 
from $1,400,000 to $1,000,000. The in- 
crease in the surplus absorbs the de- 
crease in the capital. 

Charles J. Peters, a committeeman 
from the thirty-fifth ward, Chicago, has 
been appointed chief grain inspector by 
Governor Lenn Small of Illinois, to suc- 
ceed Walter E. Schmidt. 

The business conducted in Utica, IIL, 
for many years by Dunaway & Barnard, 
of Ottawa, Ill., under the name of IIli- 
nois Valley Grain Co., has been sold to 
C. A. Pfund, of Mendota, IIl. 

Elevators are being filled up here and 
at numerous points, particularly outside 
of Chicago, with oats, because prices are 
low and they afford a better opportunity 
for a carrying profit than wheat. 

The Weitzman Flour Co., 112 West 
Adams Street, Chicago, with a capital 
of $50,000, to deal in flour, cereals and 
grains, etc., has been incorporated by 
John F. Mahan, Moses Levitan, and 
Harry H. Krinsky. 

Defaults on 70,000 bus July rye were 
settled at $1.28, of 41,c under the clos- 
ing price on July 3. A committee ap- 
pointed to fix a commercial price for 
settlement was unable to agree, and a 
private settlement was arranged. 

John E. Stephan has been appointed 
flour buyer for the Wholesale Grocers’ 
Corporation, Chicago, which includes 
three big Chicago wholesale grocery 
houses lately merged. Mr. Stephan was 
recently with the Durand & Kasper Co. 

The speculative trade is carrying over 
60,000,000 bus hedges on oats for Sep- 
tember and December delivery. This is 
the largest line that has ever been hedged 
at this time of the year in Chicago, and 
is 20,000,000 bus more than the visible 
supply. 

The board of review has refused to 
reduce the assessment of $822,250 placed 
against the Cereal Products Co., Mani- 
towoc, Wis., by Rudolph Goetzler, city 
assessor. Every member of that adjust- 
ment bureau voted to uphold the latter’s 
figures. 

Jinouski Minami is the first Japanese to 
join the Chicago Board of Trade. He 
represents Suzuki & Co., importers, at 
New York. His sponsors were E. S. 
Rosenbaum, of the J. Rosenbaum Grain 
Co., and Hugh Blythe, of Harris, Win- 
throp & Co. 

Arthur Leask, of J. E. Bennett & Co., 
after a trip over the Northwest, says 
western Canada is expected to have 260,- 
000,000 to 270,000,000 bus wheat, and 
that receipts are expected to average 
1,000 to 1,500 cars daily from Sept. 15 
for the next 60 days, weather permitting. 

Flour stocks at leading points outside 
of Minneapolis on Aug. 1 were 500,000 
bbls, or 8,000 more than July 1, and 227,- 
000 less than on Aug. 1, last year. Chi- 
cago had 15,000 bbls, a loss of 5,000 in 
J = and of 19,000 from last year, pres- 
ent stocks being the smallest for Aug. 
1 in many years. 


Secretary of Agriculture H. C. Wal- 
lace addressed the American Institute 
of Meat Packers at the Hotel Drake on 
Tuesday, saying that prices the packer 
pays and the price he receives are neces- 
— agomns = supply and demand 
whi can neither control nor antici- 
pate with certainty. 


The grain trade is anticipating a large 
demand from the Russian relief, as indi- 
cations are that 2,000,000 tons will be 
needed. Wheat and rye are especially 
wanted, and expectations are that a great 
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deal of corn will be taken, as there is 
not enough surplus of the smaller grains 
to supply Russian requirements. 

A German exporter was in Chicago 
the greater part of the week, and was 
credited with arranging for purchases of 
wheat and rye. New York bankers have 
given Germany a credit of $10,000,000, 
and over 1,000,000 bus wheat were bought 
early in the week by that country, the 
hedges of which were taken off in Chi- 
cago. 

P. P. Croarkin, president Chicago 
Flour Club, acting under a resolutivn 
passed at a recent meeting, has appoint- 
ed the following members to serve upon 
a committee to revise and rewrite tlic 
constitution and bylaws of the club: \. 
J. Petersen, chairman, C. B. Spauldiny, 
C. L. Miller, A. S. Purves and Walt«r 
Johnson. 


The Keystone Grain Products Co., 10: 
West Van Buren Street, Chicago, with : 
capital of $25,000, has been incorporate: 
to deal in and manufacture compress«« 
yeast and malt products. The incorpor: 
tors are Alfred Pihl, Harry J. Firema 
Edward E. Contarsy; corresponde: |, 
Blum, Wolfson & Blum, 110 South De: -- 
born Street. 

Indications are that the large run 

winter wheat is over. Recent rai 

amaged a great deal of wheat in t 
shock, which has been threshed and m: 
keted as rapidly as possible. Today, 
per cent of the receipts, or 35 cars, gra 
ed No. 5 or lower. Sample grade sold 
95c@$1.17, the lowest being hard wint 
and the highest red winter. 


James R. Stewart, president of t 
Banner Grain Co., Minneapolis, in C 
cago early in the week, said farmers 
the Northwest will sell their wheat frev- 
ly, as they are in debt and will have 
liquidate through sales of grain. He d 
not believe that there will be a gener: 
revival of business until next year, 
the farmers will have little money wih 
which to buy commodities. 


B. A. Eckhart, president of the B. \. 
Eckhart Milling Co., says there is 
improved demand for flour, as stocks in 
hands of distributors are unusually lig! 
and they have reached the point wher 
they must replenish. He believes thit 
the trend of wheat prices will be upwar: 
as the United States will not have mor 
than 175,000,000 bus to export. Ther 
has been a big movement of winte 
wheat, which is showing evidence of cc 
creasing. 


Joseph J. Kelly, well known to t!: 
trade in this market, has recently open: 
an office in the Merchants’ Loan & Trus 
Building, 112 West Adams Street, C! 
cago, and will conduct a general flour 
merchandising business, selling to boih 
domestic and export trade. The concern 
will be known as the Kelly Flour Co., ad 
it is the intention to handle practical |; 
all mills’ products, and also to repr:- 
sent a few high class mills for Chicay« 
and adjacent territory. : 
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WISCONSIN 


MitwavKkeg, Wis., Aug. 13.—An_ in- 
proved demand for flour appears to |e 
developing, although little ne evi- 
dence of betterment is reported. A fair 
business was transacted by some loc 
mills this week. Car lot orders still a: 
an exception, most business being | 
small lots for quick shipment. The size 
of the individual order is assuming 
greater bulk, which is taken as an ind'- 
cation that supplies are very low. 

Export call is negligible, which has tle 
effect of limiting output to some extent, 
due to the inability to move low grace 
flour readily. Mills are confronted by 
the annual problem of adequate supplies 
of — wheat pending the free move- 
ment of the new crop. Competition 
from southwestern flour is reported kee". 

Business in spring patents is rather 
narrow, orders being of small lots an‘ 
coming almost entirely from the estal:- 
lished trade, which is content to merely 
replenish stocks. Practically the entir’ 
grind of the old crop has been contracte:! 
for, and offers are mainly for old-ne.’ 
mixtures. Mills, however, are steadil. 
working to a new crop basis, but offers 
of all new-crop flour so far have bee" 
limited. ; 

The bakery trade seems more incline 
to place orders freely, although purchas- 
es almost invariably specify quick ship- 
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ment. Offerings of southwestern flour 
momentarily are regarded as attractive, 
and makers are buying ears Kan- 

straight at expense of spring 
straight. * Readjustments of rices 
brought spring patents down 5c bbl on 
the inside and 55c bbl on the outside of 
the range. Bakers patent has declined 
45@55c. Choice city brands of spring 
patent were quoted at $8.45@9.05, an 
straights at $7.50@8.45, in 98-lb cotton 
sacks. 

The better qualities of clear flour are 
fairly active, eastern blenders taking the 
bulk of the offerings. Low grade is very 
dull, export call being absent. The best 
grades are easy and unchanged to 50c 
bbl lower, while lower grades are nomi- 
nally unchanged to 50c bbl lower, with 
not enough business passing to make a 
market. Inquiry for choice is not so 
active as last week. First clear was 
quoted at $6@7.50, and second at $4.50@ 
5.25, in 98-lb cottons. 

With the old crop of southwestern 
flour out of the way, Kansas patent is 
now on a new crop basis and continued 
improvement in demand is reported. Job- 
bers characterized the week’s business as 
“very good all around.” Prices are on a 
more stabilized basis, and rule unchanged 
to 25c bbl lower. Bakeries are ordering 
more frequently and in somewhat larger 
quantities, although the call apparently 
remains purely consumptive. 

Cool temperatures, in view of the nor- 
mal for this season, seem to have stimu- 
lated home baking, judging by the bet- 


ter call from groceries, which as a rule 
have been running along with probably 
the lowest stocks in years and therefore 


show an immediate effect from increased 
consumer demand. Fancy Kansas pat- 
ent was quoted at $7.25@7.50, and stand- 
ard at $7@7.25, in 98-Ib cottons. 

Local mills have been able to maintain 
a moderate rate of output of rye flour on 
the strength of a more substantial de- 
mand for the choicer qualities, although 
business is of no real volume. The poor- 
er grades attract no interest,.as exporters 
and foreign buyers neglect offers and 
practically no export business is passing. 
Fancy rye flour is about 25c bbl lower 
for the week, and straight is 10@30c bbl 
lower. This has brought the level to the 
lowest point on the crop, and seems to 
have stimulated buying to some extent. 
Choice Wisconsin rye is scarce, and mills 
have difficulty in filling their wants. Out- 
put of rye flour this week was 2,637, 
compared with 3,515 last week and 3,025 
last year. Pure white rye flour was quot- 
ed at $6.95@7.15, straight at $6.10@6.70, 
and dark at $4.45@6.20, in 98-lb cottons. 

Opinions on the state of corn goods 
business are at variance. Some mills are 
able to operate at full capacity on good 
doniestie and export orders, while others 
complain of the lack of interest, although 
the interests say they could do consid- 
erally more business if they could accept 
offers, the bulk of which demand heavy 
conressions. Corn flour was quoted at 
$1.15@1.80, corn meal at $1.70@1.75, and 
corn grits at $1.65@1.70, in 100-lb cot- 
tor . 

MILWAUKEE FLOUR OUTPUT 


‘'e output of Milwaukee mills, as re- 
poried to The Northwestern Miller, with 
comparisons: 


Capacity Output Per ct. 
This week ...ce.e0s 24,000 3,061 13 
I WOOK. obevecce 24,000 4,255 18 
1 COP ceccceves 24,000 5,210 22 
Tw ears ago .... 18,000 9,500 - 83 
T! years ago ... 16,000 8,500 53 
F years ago.... 24,600 10,500 43 
Fivs years ago..... 25,800 10,000 39 


MILLFEED 


tne trade is more optimistic than for 


Sev val weeks, by reason of a heavier 


vo\une of transactions, which, however, 
are -onfined to small lots accompanied by 
shi ping directions. Prices as a rule are 


more stable than for a long time, which 
ha- slightly encouraged buying. Relief 
fr» drouth made the call from dairy- 
in’ districts less urgent, but fair orders 
Were accepted from the middle Atlantic 
an! New England trade. The bulk of 
bu iness comes from the Middle West, 
how ever, 

‘nder a comparatively brisk demand, 
stcodard middlings advanced 50c ton, 
“hile bran was unchanged to 50c lower. 
lie switch in premiums was not entirely 
unexpected, in view of the situation. Red 
doy is very scarce, and none is offered. 
This produced pressure on middlings. 
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Hominy feed was marked off $1 ton. 
About the only other change in the list 
was in oil meal, which was easy to 75c 
ton lower. Receipts of millfeéds at Mil- 
waukee this week were 1,920 tons, 
against 1,290 in the same week in 1920; 
shipments, 5,222 tons, against 6,200 last 
year. 
NOTES 

A nominal loss was caused by fire of 
unknown origin on Aug. 11 in the factory 
of the Western Bag & Burlap Co., 605 
Twelfth Street, Milwaukee. 

The board of directors of the Milwau- 
kee Chamber of Commerce has admitted 
to membership R. H. MacMasters, presi- 
dent of R. H. MacMasters & Co., stock 
brokers, with main offices at 82-84 Broad 
Street, New York. 

A charter has been granted under the 
Wisconsin co-operative trading law to 
the Elroy Equity Co-operative Associa- 
tion, which has been organized with $300 
capital by P. Fossbruder, R. Hannowell, 
T. H. Murphy and others. 

The Bartlett-Frazier Co. is placing its 
elevator A at Manitowoc, a 750,000-bu 
house, into condition for handling grain, 
after a year’s idleness. Elevator B, 
with a capacity of 1,000,000 bus, has 
been open, but operating at light capac- 
ity. The revival of the grain trade on 
the Great Lakes, due to more favorable 
water rates in comparison with all-rail 
tariffs, is responsible for the more ac- 
tive state of the elevator business at 


_ Manitowoc, as at other Lake Michigan 


ports which in former years enjoyed a 
large grain traffic. 


An unconfirmed report was circulated 
in the local trade this week to the effect 
that the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul 
Railroad is intending to rebuild as soon 
as possible its elevator A at Milwaukee, 
which burned Jan. 16. Work probably 
would not be undertaken until early next 
spring, the report stated, although con- 
tracts may be let so that the substruc- 
ture would be built during the winter. 
The old elevator had a capacity of 1,000,- 
000 bus, and was operated by the Dona- 
hue-Stratton Co., which is now operating 
the Chicago & North Western’s Kinnic- 
kinnic and Rialto houses here. 


The Wisconsin department of markets 
has just issued the first license to operate 
a bonded warehouse, under the new law 
of 1921, authorizing the licensing of 
warehousemen after filing of sufficient 
bond by applicant, A. G. Rutherford, 
of North Prairie, was granted the first 
license. The warehouse will for the pres- 
ent be used largely for storing evaporat- 
ed milk. The new law affords the basis 
for giving farmers’ organizations and 
companies dealing in food products, 
loans from banks. In this respect the 
law is patterned after the federal farm 
loan act. Regulations issued under the 
authority of the law by the department 
of markets require every applicant to 
have unencumbered assets to the extent 
of at least 20 per cent of the market val- 
ue of the products stored in the ware- 
house. Licenses may be revoked for cause 
at any time. 

L. E. Meyer. 





NATION’S LOSS FROM WHEAT PESTS 

Wasuinoeton, D. C., Aug. 13.—If all 
the wheat now destroyed annually by 
pests could be saved and made into flour, 
the Department of Agriculture says it 
would add approximately 29,463,700 bbls 
to the yearly output of the nation. The 
annual production of wheat in this coun- 
try for the four-year period 1916-19, in- 
clusive, was 783,849,500 bus. The annual 
loss from disease during this period was 
147,318,500 bus. 

While it is rfot possible entirely to 
eliminate wheat diseases, it is possible to 
reduce the toll much below what it has 
been in recent years, says the depart- 
ment. One branch of the work of the 
office of cereal investigations in the Bu- 
reau of Plant Industry is to work out 
preventive and control measures for the 
diseases of all cereal crops. Another 
branch, which is of equal importance in 
increasing production of cereal crop, is 
the development and introduction of su- 

rior varieties of grain which produce 

er —_ in localities where they are 
especially well adapted, or which have 
disease resistant qualities. This work 
is carried on in cooperation with the va- 
“rious state experiment stations, and in 


many cases has made profitable farming 
possible in sections in which agriculture 
was hazardous previous to the introduc- 
tion of new crops or varieties suited to 
local conditions. 

JoHN Marrinan. 


FLOUR FOR THE FAR NORTH 


Annual Distribution te Trading Posts Has 
Begun—This Year’s Shipments 
Through Edmonton 


Epmonton, Aura., Aug. 13.—The an- 
nual distribution of flour to the trading 
posts of the Far North is on. This year’s 
shipments through Edmonton into the 
Mackenzie River country have totaled 
about 615,000 lbs, which will supply the 
requirements of the northern trade as 
far as the Arctic Coast. Allowance has 
been made for the larger number of 
white men in the North as a result of the 
oil finds, and somewhat greater quanti- 
ties of flour have been sent in for their 
use than would otherwise have been nec- 
essary; but nearly all the posts had sur- 
plus stocks from last year, and the total 
of this year’s shipments does not there- 
fore actually represent the flour con- 
sumption of the northern country. 

The bulk of the flour taken into the 
Mackenzie region is milled in Alberta. 
It is all specially put up in double jute 
bags, and under present conditions of 
transportation in the North reaches the 
trading posts without injury or loss. 
Most of it is shipped in 100-lb sacks, and 
is routed by the Mackenzie River steamer 
lines. 

It will be a long day before Mackenzie 
grown wheat is available for flour milling 
at home. Some has been grown at Fort 
Providence, a little north of Great Slave 
Lake, but that point seems to be the 
limit for wheat culture, and it is not 
seriously expected by even the most en- 
thusiastic northerners that grain grow- 
ing will ever figure to any considerable 
extent in the industrial life of the Far 
North. 

Peace River must, of course, be omit- 
ted from this count. The figures just 
one for this season’s shipments of flour 

o not include the trade with any of 
the Peace River country, which is be- 
ginning to develop a milling industry of 
its own. Wheat has been grown success- 
fully for 15 years past, as far north in 
this direction as Fort Vermilion, and as 
previously announced in The Northwest- 
ern Miller a mill at Peace River is now 
making a pee grade of commercial flour 
out of local wheat. Fort Vermilion grain 
is being shipped out, too, by water and 
rail to the western Canadian market, and 
is already making a name for itself. 

Both growers and millers in the Ca- 
nadian West are now pretty well agreed 
as to the varieties of wheat that are the 
most profitable for general use in this 
country. In Alberta the favorite is mar- 
quis, but a large proportion of red fife 
is also grown. For flour making, mar- 
quis is counted, in this province, at the 
top of the list, repeated baking tests 
having proved its superiority to the va- 
rieties previously known and grown. So 
widely favored and used is marquis that 
it is estimated to have added to the pro- 
duction of the three prairie provinces 
fully $20,000,000 per year. 

A particularly good record has been 
made, however, with red bobs wheat by 
A. A. Cunning, who farms near Ker- 
robert, Sask. From last year’s crop this 
grower has had a return of $178.50 per 
acre, his yield having been 51 bus and his 
price $3.50 for seeding purposes. 

Red bobs is one of the achievements of 
Dr. Seager Wheeler. It is expected 
eventually to do as much for the wheat 
and flour industry in the West as has 
marquis. The latter shortened the ripen- 
ing period, as compared with red fife, by 
a week or 10 days, which meant a push- 
ing of the wheat belt 500 miles further 
north than it had gone before; and now 
red bobs has made another gain of 5 to 
10 days over marquis, which will mean 
poebeliiy another northward extension 
of 200 miles for the wheat growing zone. 
Wheeler perfected his new strain be- 
tween 1910 and 1917, and it is now com- 
ing into wide favor throughout the West. 
Beyond question, red bobs and marquis 
have the field, so far as quick wT 
and good milling qualities are concerned. 

By way of early crop records, a sam- 
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ple of marquis wheat from a farm near 
Saskatoon seems to have taken the lead 
this year. It was fully headed out, 
standing three and-one quarter feet 
high, on June 30. From the North, too, 
comes a report of fall wheat at Fort St. 
John, 200 miles northwest of Peace Riv- 
er, four feet in length and in full head 
on July 7. 

It looks now as though the 1921 wheat 
crop in Alberta will be a good one, but 
not a record crop. The southern part 
of the province has been somewhat seri- 
ously affected by dry weather in the 
early part of the season, and the total 
yield will thus be brought down material- 
ly. In the central and northern sections, 
however, the indications for a bumper 
harvest are good. An excess of about 
200,000 acres in crop, to grain of all 
kinds, as compared with last year’s acre- 
age, will help to keep up the figures 
of the total production. 

Western made flour has featured cred- 
itably at the annual summer exhibitions 
in Calgary and Edmonton. Exhibits 
were made by the Western Canada Flour 
Mills Co., Ltd., Robin Hood Mills, Ltd., 
Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., Ltd., and the 
Quaker Oats Co., Ltd. Cereal products 
of various kinds were included in some 
of these displays, the general effect of 
which has been to show that the Cana- 
dian West is now not only a grain grow- 
ing country but a highly developed mill- 
ing country, with an increasing trade 
within and without its own borders. 

The big mill companies, moreover, by 
no means represent the entire flour in- 
dustry of the western provinces. There 
are a large number of mills doing a good 
trade in their particular districts, and 
which are greatly improving their facili- 
ties and manufacturing methods from 
year to year. Some of these have already 
reached out for foreign trade. For in- 
stance, a brand milled at Wetaskiwin, 
Alta., is being shipped to China, and is 
holding its own with the much more 
widely known brands of the big com- 
panies now doing business in the Orient. 

But the home market is coming to be 
a market especially worth catering to, 
and with the increasing population of the 
four western provinces there will be a 
more and more brisk demand for west- 
ern milled flour from western grown 
wheat. 

Avusrey FuLterton. 





GRAIN ELEVATORS FOR BULGARIA 


Wasuinoton, D. C., Aug. 13.—The 
construction of grain elevators in vari- 
ous parts of the country is one of the 
questions seriously engaging the atten- 
tion of the Bulgarian grain consortium, 
according to a report to the Department 
of State from Consul Graham H. Kem- 
per, Sofia. 

It it stated that there have been con- 
siderable losses through lack of adequate 
facilities for handling grain intended for 
export, and it is believed that the grain 
saved by the use of elevators will in a 
few years be sufficient to pay for their 
construction. 

It is said about 160,000,000 leva have 
been deposited by the grain consortium 
in the Agricultural Bank for this pur- 
pose. A technical commission has been 
appointed by the bank to prepare a pro- 
gramme and plans for the construction 
of elevators, to be submitted for the ap- 
proval of the council of ministers. The 
first elevators will probably be estab- 
lished at Varna and Bourgas, followed 
by others at the Danubian ports and in- 
terior points. After the plans have been 
definitely approved, a date will be fixed 
for international competition for the 
contract. At least two American firms 
have already shown an interest in the 
matter. 

Joun Marrinan. 





Northwestern Flour Output—Exports 


The attached table shows the flour output 
and foreign shipments by mills of Minne- 
apolis and Duluth; also by 61 “outside’”’ mills 
with a daily capacity of 68,565 -bbis, from 
Aug. 31, 1920, to Aug. 6, 1921, with com- 
parisons, in barrels (000’s omitted): 


-——Output——, -——Exports—, 
1920-21 1919-20 1920-21 1919-20 
Minneapolis ...12,770 15,527 840 652 
St. Paul ...... 459 436 aoe eee 
Duluth-Superior 683 944 eee ese 
Outside mills .. 8,557 8,765 32 20 


Totals ....-. 22,369 25,672 


872 672 
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The import flour trade has been very 
active during the past week. Apparent- 
ly the continued hot weather is the cause 
of the slack trade, the consumptive de- 
mand for breadstuffs having been re- 
duced considerably. London especially 
feels the absence of trade, as a lar 
part of the population is at the seaside 
resorts. Besides, in consequence of the 
firm markets of the United States and 
Canada, buyers will not purchase until 
compelled by force of circumstances. 

With the depreciating exchange and 
not very favorable crop reports, the mar- 
ket seems to have run away from the 
European buyer, but the home miller, 
taking full advantage of the absence of 
feedingstuffs, is making very high prices 
for millfeed and can therefore still take 
a low price for flour, so that it would 
appear that for the moment the lot of 
the flour importer is not a very enviable 
one. 

Arrivals of flour are still small, and 
must remain so until Kansas flour ar- 
rives, of which a fair quantity has been 
bought. This flour is now more firmly 
held, and a Kansas straight of good 
quality cannot be purchased under 60s 
for August seaboard loading. Canadian 
flour is too dear, and buyers do not feel 
justified in taking the risk of bringing 
it forward, as the cheapest price at 
which it has been offered recently has 
been 64s 6d, cif. This is an isolated 
case, as the general price is 67s. 

Since several shillings per sack have 
to be added to this before it reaches the 
baker, it can be readily understood how 
difficult it is to sell against home milled 
flour at 67s, delivered to the baker. 
Minnesota flours are hopelessly out of 
line. Offers have been received at 75@ 
80s, c.i.f., but can under no circum- 
stances be entertained. 


WHEAT HARVEST — 


The harvesting of wheat is now in full 
swing and the quality is said to be ex- 
cellent, being hard and dry, and read 
for millers to use at once. Englis 
wheat is mostly used by small local mill- 
ers but, as the quality is so good, some 
of the larger city mills will be tempted 
to purchase, and it is not anticipated 
that home grown wheat will be offered 
cheaply, as there will be a steady demand 
for it. 


ROYAL COMMISSION WHEAT STOCKS 


The Royal Commission on Wheat Sup- 
plies was anxious to dispose of its stocks 
to millers on July 21, and thus put an 
end to one of the last phases of control, 
but the millers would not consent to the 
arrangement “pen However, it is 
understood that the commission has dis- 
posed of a large proportion of its stocks, 
and has suggested that from now on- 
ward it is to put on sale the whole of 
its stocks at current market value, day 
by day, until disposed of. If, on Aug. 
18, any wheat should remain unsold, the 
commission will consult the trade as to 


its disposal. 
PRICES 


The spot price- for Canadian straights 
and Minnesota export patents remains 
the same, viz., 68s 6d@69s per 280 lbs, 
ex-store. Kansas straights are offered 
for August seaboard loading at 60s, c.i.f., 
and upwards. The forward price for 


Canadian straights is 67s, c.i.f., but with 
very few offers, the general price for this 
quality being about 70s, c.i.f. Minnesota 
offers are not in line with this market, 
and no business is being done for for- 
ward shipment. Pacific Coast soft wheat 
straights for prompt shipment have been 
sold at 50s 6d, c.i.f. 

Australian flour on spot is scarce, and 
worth 62s, ex-store; the forward price 
has been reduced from 55s to 53s 9d, 


* cif., for August dispatch. There has 


been a very good trade in this position 
but, owing to lack of freight, offers dur- 
ing the last few days have been refused 
by the Australian Wheat Board. 


MILLFEED 


There is still a big demand for all 
kinds of millfeed. Millers find it dif- 
ficult to keep the trade supplied, and 
prices are again higher. Bran is held at 
£9 ton, ex-mill, and middlings at £15. 
There has also been a large trade in for- 
eign middlings, and in peas and beans, 
which has enabled holders of these arti- 
cles to get rid of old stocks to a much 
better advantage than otherwise would 
have been the case. This, of course, has 
been brought about by weather condi- 
tions. 

OATMEAL 

The price remains unchanged, and 
there is very little trade; Midlothian be- 
ing quoted at 75s per 280 Ibs, ex-store, 
and Aberdeen at 60s. American oatmeal 
is offered on spot at 55s, ex-store, and 
forward offers are at 49s, cif. Rolled 
oats are quoted at 55s per 280 lbs, ex- 
store, and the forward c.i.f. price is 51s. 


PASSPORT VISES 


One of the remaining relics of war- 
time control is the passport visé. Most 
of the restrictions brought into being at 
that period have passed or are passing 
into oblivion, but the passport visé has 
both a monetary and bureaucratic attrac- 
tion which makes the different govern- 
ments very loath to part with it. 

Previous to the war it was possible to 
travel throygh most countries without a 
passport, and it came to be regarded 
more of a luxury than a necessity, being 
only required under special circum- 
stances. The war, however, revived the 
old system in force over 60 years ago, 
irksome and troublesome to the traveller, 
but which the different governments as- 
sert is essential to their national safety 
under the present disturbed condition of 
the world. 

Many precious hours have accordingly 
to be spent in securing a passport and 
visés, and in some cases charges are made 
for the latter which are an absolute im- 
position. Moreover, some of the officials 
seem to think it policy to make them- 
selves as obnoxious and trying as pos- 
sible, and to demand information from 
the would-be traveller as to the intention 
and purpose of his visit to their country 
that is altogether unjustified. 

The prospect of freedom from these 
annoying regulations is still most remote 
in most cases, but a beginning has. been 
made by the visé being abolished between 
Great Britain and France and Great 
Britain and Belgium, and vice versa. 
Belgium canceled the visé some months 
ago, but France increased the charges 
from 7s 6d to £1 at the beginning of the 
summer. From this week, however, the 
Britisher is free to go to France without 
any such impost. It will be a great re- 
lief to the travelling public when the 
other countries follow suit. 


HEADS FLOUR IMPORTERS 
Frank T. Collins, who was recently 
elected president of the National Asso- 
ciation of Flour Importers, is well 
known by all connected with the flour 
importing trade of the United Kingdom. 


Mr. Collins has been associated with the 
flour trade throughout his business ca- 
reer. His first experience was with the 
firm of Borrowman & Phillipps, who 
were succeeded by Roland & Phillipps, 
of London. Later on he beame manager 
of the London branch of Byrne, Ma- 
honey & Co., of Dublin, and in 1909 he 
was admitted as a partner into the firm 





Frank T. Collins 


President of the National Association of 
Flour Importers 


of Stannard, Collins & Co., in which he 
is still actively interested. 

During the war he served on the Royal 
Commission of Wheat Supplies as man- 
ager of the foreign department of that 
organization. He did this work, which 
was very arduous and entailed the sac- 
rifice of the whole of his time, without 
salary, and the import flour trade 
throughout the country is much indebted 
to him for his support and loyal cham- 
pioning of its cause in those difficult 
times. 

On Mr. Collins’ retirement from his 
position with the Royal Commission he 
was presented with a testimonial and a 
gold watch by the members of the flour 
importing trade of the United Kingdom 
as a mark of their rg say ee of the 
valuable work he had done both for his 
country and the flour trade. 





IRISH MARKETS, JULY 25 


Foreign quotations of flour have not 
maintained the extreme advance of a 
week ago, and have given way somewhat 
all round. This has not checked demand, 
and business has been quite good, espe- 
cially for near seaboard clearances. A 
fair trade has been had in Manitoba ex- 
port patents, for which 70s, net, c.if., 
Belfast, and 71s, net, c.i.f., Dublin, has 
been accepted for a well-known popular 
brand. 

Kansas flours have been in fair de- 
mand, as high as 66s having been paid 
for a well-known patent, which shows 
no decline on the week. Oklahoma mills 
have accepted as low as 62s 6d, net, c.i.f., 
either port. 


Minneapolis flours have been variable © 


in price, some quotations having been as 
high as 78s, net, c.i.f., but one popular 
brand has been freely disposed of at 71- 
@72s, net, c.i.f., Belfast and Dublin. 


As to winter wheat, our home millers 
still have a steady demand at 68@7\s, 
ex-mill, but some of them are rather 
lower than a week ago. Some parcels of 
American soft winters have been sold 
at 62s 6d, net, c.i.f., Belfast, and 68s 6d, 
Dublin, which was for a very popular 
brand. For extended shipment 60s would 
be accepted, net, c.i.f. 

Canadian winters have been lower. 
Still, in some instances 58s, net, c.i.f., 
Belfast or Dublin, has been quoted for 
a soft type, and 59s has been freely tak- 
en for one of a rather better class. 

On the whole, business has been satis- 
factory, the demand on spot being quite 
as good.as the shipment inquiry. Quite 
decent arrivals of Minneapolis flours 
have been bought ex-quay, and have gone 
straight into consumption, showing that 
the demand is healthy. 


FEED 
Mill offals have been brisk, and the 
situation appears to have undergone a 
rapid change. Broad white bran is very 
firm at £10 ton, ex-mill, with medium 
red at £8 10s@£9, an advance of 10s on 
the week. 
Pollards and sharps are in very strong 
demand and dearer. First white sharps 


. are fully £11 ton, and common pollards 


£9@10, with an upward tendency, chiefly 
due to the lighter shipment of foreign 
and a much better consumptive demand 
which millers are unable to cope with. 


OATMEAL 


Demand is dragging, although Irish 
is still maintaining its price at 75s per 
280 lbs. Foreign flake is in poor demand, 
and buyers would have to take lower 
figures to effect sales in quantity. ‘Ihe 
general quotation is 50s, ex-quay Belfast 
or Dublin. Canadian medium oatmeal is 
in fair demand and is fetching quite a 
respectable price, as nothing under 45@ 
50s would be accepted. 


FEEDINGSTUFFS 


Demand has been heavy, and prices* 
have advanced very smartly, with the ex- 
ception of Indian meal and corn prod- 
ucts in general, which are being kept low 
by competition. Indian meal is now #12 
ton ex-mill, bags included, and flaked 
maize £15. Linseed cakes have advanced 
to £16 ton, ex-quay, Belfast or Dublin, 
with an upward tendency. Demand is 
good, stocks are light, and importers find 
it difficult to get offers in quantity for 
shipment. Cotton cakes are firm at £13 
ton for home made, there being no for- 
eign importations on spot. 

The general tone of all classes of feed- 
ingstuffs is very good and, with the con- 
tinuation of the present drouth, it is ex- 
pected prices will go higher. 


HOLLAND MARKETS, JULY 25 

Flour offers, which were on about the 
same level as last week, received scant 
attention, and importers seem inclined to 
wait for the first shipments of new crop 
flour to arrive, before purchasing more. 


HOME MILLED FLOUR SCARCE 

Local flour is scarce, as the central 
states and the Rhine province are draw- 
ing it away at a premium, and import- 
ers find no difficulty in disposing of un- 
sold parcels before landing. 

Many bakers are complaining of the 
smallness of flour deliveries, and say they 
have trouble in keeping their customers 
supplied, in spite of the fact that mid- 
summer is the period of the smallest 
flour consumption. 

The municipal council of Amsterdam, 
therefore, has decided to import Amer!- 
can flour to relieve the situation, and 
trusts that putting the flour at the bak- 
ers’ disposal at cost will cause bread 
prices to drop, for such bakers as agree 
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to take this flour at cost price are bound 
to sell their bread at a figure fixed by the 


council. 


PILLSBURY-WASHBURN CO. 


Thirty-first Annual Meeting Held in London 
—Discussion of the Reorganiza- 
tion Scheme 


Lonnon, Enc., July 29.—The thirty- 
first annual meeting of the Pillsbury- 
Washburn Flour Mills Co., Ltd., London, 
was held at Winchester House, Old Bond 
Street, on July 28. The chairman of the 
company, Alfred Shepherd, presided. 
In referring to the accounts he said that 
the dividends declared by the water pow- 
er companies and the amount received 
from the operating company appeared 
this year at £156,266, being an increase 
of £5,755, the return from the water 
power companies having been approxi- 
mately £19,000 greater, while the sur- 
plus profits from the mills were over 
£13,000 less. The interest amounted to 
£11,311, an increase of £4,047. Exchange 
appeared at £34,090, an increase of £25,- 
707. On the debit side of the revenue 
account, the only items which materially 
differed from the previous year were in- 
come tax, £36,441, being an increase of 
£7,983, and depreciation on investments, 
£23,518, as against no depreciation the 
previous year. The result was that the 
receipts in the revenue account were 
£35,179 and the expenses £30,936 larger 
than they were last year, showing an in- 
crease in the net revenue of £4,242. The 
large amount of profit made on exchange 
could not be looked for in future years, 
but it was hoped that the depreciation 
on investments, £23,518, would not recur. 


PROSPECTS OF OPERATING COMPANY 


The chairman went on to say that he 
trusted the above figures would be con- 
sidered satisfactory, but that Mr. Lor- 
ing, with whom the board had recently 
had many conferences in London, had 
pointed out that the present times were, 
in his 6pinion, difficult, and he could not 
hold out the hope that, in the immediate 
future, results would be as favorable for 
the operating company as they have been 
in the year under review. 

“As you are aware,” said Mr. Shep- 
herd, “the profits of this company de- 
pand to a large extent on those of the 
operating company. On the other hand, 
your board feel that in Mr. Loring and 
his co-directors in the operating com- 
pany we have men of great commercial 
experience and skill, and we feel satis- 
fied that, whatever the market and con- 
ditions of the flour business may be, 
these gentlemen will meet them with that. 
business ability which has distinguished 
them in the past, and that the result of 
the operating company’s working will be 
as good as the circumstances admit. 

“It is hoped that by the adoption of 
the proposed new Bp Bn. of arrange- 
ment the accounts of the company will be 
placed on a satisfactory basis and the 
large debit balance which has been shown 
since the adjustment of the company’s 
position will be wiped out, and that the 
profits made by the company will be 
available, among other purposes, for the 
payment of a dividend. ‘ 

“Until these rearrangements of the 
company’s capital are completed the 
board is not in a position to recommend 
the payment of a dividend, but your di- 
rectors are prepared, on the scheme be- 
coming effective, to consider the position, 
and, if practicable, to declare a dividend. 
For several years past the company has 
been making satisfactory profits, and, 
had it not been for the large debit bal- 
ance on capital account, dividends would 
doubtless have been paid ere now. 

“Another matter I should like to refer 
to is that for a considerable number of 
years your directors have only been 
drawing half the fees allowed by the ar- 
ticles of association, and they propose to 
revert, as from the end of the year em- 
braced in the accounts before you, to the 
fees set out in the articles.” 





THE RE-ORGANIZATION SCHEME 


Mr. Shepherd next referred to the 
capital reorganization now being formu- 
lated, and said that the papers connected 
with the proposed scheme of rearrange- 
ment of the company’s capital and the 
agreement adjusting the questions that 
have arisen between the operating com- 
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pany and the London company, and pro- 
viding for future arrangements between 
the two companies, would be published 
shortly. 

He said he did not think it would be 
either appropriate or beneficial to discuss 
the provisions of these until the papers, 
with the board’s explanatory statement, 
were issued. The arrangements were the 
outcome of long continued and anxious 
consideration on the part of the board, 
who had been assisted in their delibera- 
tions by Alfred and John Pillsbury, of 
Minneapolis, and later by the president 
of the operating company, A. C. Loring, 
and Mr. Whelan, the company’s attorney. 

The company’s financial statement for 
the year, slightly condensed, is as fol- 
lows: 


Revenue Account for Year Ended Aug. 31, 
1920 


. ss 6@ 
To directors’ remuneration.... 688 18 1 
To office and secretarial....... 550 0 0 
To office expenses ..........+. 220 11 3 
To printing and stationery.... 77:19 11 
To postage, telegrams and 
CADIED sosccccccsccecccccccs 28 311 
To law CHAPBCS ...ceccccccces 221 8 0 
To audit fee, 1919 ........++. 56210 0 
To accountancy charges ...... 3615 0 
To Minneapolis expenses -.... 7815 8 


To remuneration of trustees 

for first mortgage debenture 

MOOS .ccccsccccccccccccce 250 0 0 
To remuneration and expenses 

of trustee for second mort- 


gage dollar bond holders.... 652 8 8 
To interest on 6 per cent first 
mortgage debentures ....... 62,500 0 0 
To interest on 5 per cent sec- 
ond mortgage dollar bonds.. 22,742 4 11 
To imcome tax ......eeeeeeees 36,401 4 6 
- To 5 per cent second mortgage 
dollar bonds sinking fund... 6,185 11 4 
To 5 per cent second mortgage 
dollar bonds. Contingent 
Simiting SURE cccccccccccese 6,185 11 4 
£12,371 2- 8 
To depreciation on investments 23,518 15 7 
Toe DAIANCE cccccsscccccccsecs 61,281 10 4 
£201,672 8 6 
£s d 


By dividends declared by the 
water power companies and 
amount receivable from the 
operating company under 
provisions of the lease, less 
amount applied to deprecia- 





thom TOBETVE 2... cccccceccers 9 
By transfer fees ... eee 0 
By interest ........ 5 
By exchange ....... 4 

6 
Balance Sheet, Aug. 31, 1920 
£ s d 


To capital paid—47,252 pref- 

erence 8 per cent and 47,360 

ordinary shares of £10 each. 946,120 0 0 
To first mortgage debentures, 

6] per COME .n.ccccccccccsecs 875,000 0 0 

(In addition, debentures to 

the amount of £25,000 have 

been lodged against loan.) 


To second mortgage dollar 
DOMES cccccccccccccccccoces 449,587 12 4 
To second mortgage sinking 
BORE cc cccccceccccccescesee 2,372 8 9 
To second mortgage redemp.- 
tHOM ACCOUNE ..ccccccccccees 167,113 8 0 
To sundry creditors and credit 
DAIAMCED cccccccvvcccscceccsce 26,122 17 8 
To depreciation reserve ...... 302,137 12 11 
To interest accrued to date, 
less income tax ......++-+++. 13,666 10 2 
To unclaimed interest and 
Gividends ........eeeeeeeees 210 11 2 
£2,792,331 1 0 
£ s d 


By cost of properties repre- 
sented by shares in subsidi- 


ary companies ..........++. 1,902,279 10 8 
By office furniture and fittings 375 17 3 
By Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., 

balance of account ......... 78,615 15 4 
By sundry debtors and debit 

DAIANCES .ccccsccccccccccers 8,138 7 1 
By First Trust and Savings 

TROBE ccccccccccccccsccccces 8,613 13 9 
By investments second mort- 

gage dollar bonds of the 

company, treasury bills, 5 

per cent war loan, 4 per 

cent Victory bonds, 4 per 

cent funding loan, 5% per 

cent exchequer bonds....... 249,888 1 2 
By water power companies, 

for dividends ..........+... 12,371 2 9 
By cash ..ccceses Mecccceccece 13,286 13 1 


By profit and loss balance 
brought forward from Aug. 
31, 1919, less balance of 
revenue account for year to 
GOtO ccccccecvessvcesersecce 498,761 19 11 


£2,792,331 1 0 


NOTES 


a, Fourteen years’ dividends accrued to 
date on the 8 per cent cumulative preference 
shares form a first charge on future profits 
available for distribution. 

b. There is a contingent liability to the 
operating company at the termination of the 
lease in respect of one half of the valuation 
at that date of the improvements effected by 
the lessee company, and in respect of British 
income tax on an equal amount. 

c. No provision has been made in the bal- 
ance sheet for American income tax for the 
years 1918, 1919 and 1920. 

d. The American transactions are convert- 


ed, as in previous years, at the exchange of 
$4.85 to the pound sterling. 
ALFRED SHEPHERD, 
J. H. CLIFFORD JOHNSTON, 
Directors. 


RUSSIA’S GRAIN DEFICIT 


State Department’s Information Is That 
10,000,000 Persons Will Be Without 
Food in Two Weeks 


The latest information reaching the 
State department from its agents abroad 
indicates that the deficit in the supply of 
grain in the whole of Russia is estimated 
at 4,320,000,000 Ibs, and 10,000,000 per- 
sons will be without food within two 
weeks. Based on reports from its rep- 
resentatives the State. department has 
issued this statement on the Russian 
situation: 

“From the middle Volga district the 
famine situation is especially serious. 
The situation is developing to an acute 
degree in the eastern Ukraine, the north 
Caucasus and south Ural districts. Not 
less than 60,000, oods of grain will 
be required for food in the Volga dis- 
tricts. For the purpose of sowing a new 
crop 7,000,000 poods will be required be- 
fore Sept. 1. A recent arrival in Riga 
from Moscow reports that 3,000,000 per- 
sons are migrating to Siberia, and almost 
the same number are moving toward the 
south. It is stated that within two weeks 
10,000,000 people will be without food. 

“In the Moscow Izvestia for July 27, 
Kamenev (chairman of the All-Russian 
Commission for Combating Famine) 
states that 41,000,000 poods (1,476,000,000 
Ibs) breadstuffs are required for the 10 
provinces that are starving. This amount 
of grain must be imported into the pre- 
cise districts that were themselves ex- 
pected to produce 60,000,000 poods (2,- 
160,000,000 Ibs). The cities require 18,- 
000,000 poods (648,000,000 Ibs). The 
deficit in the supply of grain is now esti- 
mated at 120,000,000 poods. 

“Little or no winter grain will be 
sown by Sept. 1, according to informa- 
tion reaching the department, as it is 
not believed possible to obtain from 
abroad and transport to the appropriate 
areas the requisite seed. The hunger 
stricken area is spreading.” 

The number of abandoned children in 
Russia in consequence of the famine has 
reached such proportions that the Soviet 
government, according to newspaper dis- 
patches from Riga, has established a 
card index system and is attempting to 
register all the obtainable details of 
many hundreds of thousands of these 
famine orphans in the hope that it even- 
tually may be able to trace their parent- 
age or relatives. 

It is planned to make these abandoned 
children the first charge upon the efforts 
of the American relief workers. It is 
considered quite possible, according to 
the Riga report, that by the time the 
Hoover organization is established in 
Russia the number may have mounted 
high enough to account for the great 
part of the 1,000,000 beneficiaries which 
that American organization is said to be 
prepared to feed. 

The Soviet papers announce the pur- 
chase in America of 2,500,000 bus of 
seed grain to insure the planting of a 
crop next year, of which 500,000 bus “are 
expected to arrive in Riga in the imme- 
diate future, and the rest later.” 











COST OF LIVING IN GERMANY 

Assistant Trade Commissioner William 
T. Daugherty, Berlin, reports that dur- 
ing and since the month of April, 1921, 
costs of living have been nine times their 
average 1913-14 level, according to esti- 
mates of the statistical division of the 
German ministry of economics. The items 
which this estimate covers are food, fuel, 
light, and rent. Clothing prices are ex- 
cluded. This estimate is based upon liv- 
ing cost figures for April gathered from 
the 47 communities in Germany embraced 
in the so-called express service of the 
bureau of foreign commerce. 

The inclusion of rent tends to lower 
considerably the increased cost of living, 
as this item has not increased in the same 
proportion as the cost of other neces- 
sities. Official figures disclose that food- 
stuffs in April cost, on the average, 12 
times their price in 1913-14, and heat and 
light 13 to 14 times as much. Clothing 
cost 14 to 15 times pre-war prices, and 
current figures on rent for four principal 
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cities of Germany, which may be accept- 
ed as typical, put this item at only 1y% 
times its pre-war figure. 

Though prices of foodstuffs maintain 
a high level, influenced by the low value 
of the mark, the government has to date 
released control of all food commodities 
except bread and sugar, which, since the 
war, have been rationed under the food 
card system. On June 1, 1921, milk and 
butter were released. It is expected that 
sugar will also be made free when the 
present crop is available. 





CROP CONDITIONS IN NORWAY 

The crop prospects of northern Nor- 
way at the end of June yere not good, 
according to a recent report of the Di- 
rector of Agriculture forwarded by Con- 
sul Benjamin F. Chase, of Trondhjem. 
In the Trondhjem consular district June 
was unusually cold and rainy, and in 
some sections insects did much damage. 
On a basis of 100 for the average year, 
the status of the various crops on July 
1 was as follows: hay, 99; rye, 111; wheat, 
91; barley, 89; oats, 91; peas, 97; pota- 
toes, 95; turnips, 94. 





BARTER VALUES IN SOVIET RUSSIA 

According to current news from soviet 
Russia, the council of the people’s com- 
missariat has established arbitrary ex- 
change values for certain commodities, 
with one pood (36 lbs) of rye grain 
taken as the basis. It is stated that this 
move has been made necessary by the 
reintroduction of freedom in private 
trade. 

From these arbitrary commodity ex- 
change values as established in June, it 
appears that one pood of rye grain is 
fixed as the equivalent of 12 poods of 
salt, 25 poods of petroleum, 12 packages 
of matches, 4 metal pails, 4 iron spades, 
or 6 arshins (1 arshin equals 28 inches) 
of calico. 

It is stated that a central office for 
the registration and fixing of market 
prices will be established by the Central 
Organization of Co-operative Societies— 
the centrosoyus—which will keep the 
public informed of market conditions 
and changes in prices. 





United States—Grain Crops 
Final estimates by the Department of Ag- 
riculture of grain and flaxseed crops of the 
United States by years (in millions of bush- 


els): Buck- 

Wheat Corn Oats Barley Rye Flax wh’t 
1921. 757 3,032 1,137 171 64 9 13 
1920. 790 38,232 1,624 202 69 11 14 
1919. 934 2,859 1,232 161 89 7 16 
1918. 921 2,503 1,538 256 91 13 17 
1917. 637 3,065 1,593 212 «463 9 16 
1916. 636 2,567 1,252 182 49 14 12 
1915 1,026 2,996 1,549 229 «+64 414 «16 
1914. 891 2,673 1,141 196 48 16 17 
1913. 763 2,447 1,122 178 41 18 14 
1912. 780 3,126 1,418 224 36 28 19 
1911. 621 2,531 22 160 33 19 18 
1910. 635 2,886 1,186 174 35 13 18 
1909. 683 2,552 1,007 173 30 20 16 
1908. 665 2,66 7 167 32 26 16 
1907. 634 2,690 754 164 32 26 14 
1906. 735 2,927 965 180 338 26 165 
1905. 693 2,702 953 137 28 28 15 
1904. 5652 2,467 895 140 27 23 15 
1903. 638 2,244 784 132 29 27 14 
1902. 670 2,524 988 135 34 29 16 
1901. 748 1,623 737 110 30 18 16 
1900. 522 2,105 809 569 24 320 10 
1899. 547 2,078 796 73 24 e 12 
1898. 675 1,924 731 66 826 12 
1897. 530 1,903 699 67 27 16 
1896. 428 2,284 707 70 24 ° 14 
1895. 467 2,151 824 87 27 15 
1894. 460 1,213 662 61 27 13 
1893. 896 1,620 639 70 #687 )~ 60th 
1892. 516 1,628 661 s@ 38 .. 48 





Winter Wheat by States 
Department of Agriculture estimates of 
the 1921 winter wheat crop, by principal 
states, based on conditions Aug. 1, compared 
with the final estimate for 1920 and the 
five-year average, in bushels (000’s omitted): 





1921 1920 Av’ge 

New York ...... 8,385 10,258 9,147 
Pennsylvania ... 25,322 24,900 25,807 
Maryland ....... 9,128 11,390 10,818 
Virginia ........ 8,750 11,425 14,584 
North Carolina.. 4,705 8,471 7,982 
GRID sevecercece 27,379 28,308 39,826 
Indiana ........ 22,728 23,400 37,936 
BEOES. ccccscces 38,608 35,720 42,485 
Michigan ....... 13,088 13,795 15,647 
BOWE scccccccces 7,93 8,491 9,696 
Missouri ........ 30,128 32,500 38,402 
Nebraska ....... 52,730 68,02 45,411 
HOMGas ..ccccece 117,998 136,844 100,471 
Kentucky ....... 6,030 5,610 9,878 
Tennessee ....... 4,610 4,028 7,133 
rer 17,610 15,925 19,543 
Oklahoma ...... 37,200 46,240 38,207 
Montana ....... 3,348 3,900 10,726 
Colorado ......+.+.+ 17,766 17,195 9,223 
rere 3,151 2,340 3,549 
BORG cc 6:0 608-0008 8,918 8,000 7,808 
Washington 30,922 20,120 19,793 
Oregon .....+.... 17,750 17,560 12,994 
California ...... 8,080 9,100 8,798 
United States.. 543,879 577,763 572,401 
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AID FOR AMERICAN EXPORT TRADE 





Chief of Trade Promotion Bureau Indicates What the Government Is 
Prepared to Do—A Foreign Sales Making and 
Information Service 


Wasuinoton, D. C., Aug. 13.—*What 
is the bureau of foreign and domestic 
service prepared to do to assist the 
American export trade?” 

In answer to this question Dr. Julius 
Klein, chief of Secretary Hoover’s trade 
promotion bureau, gave the following in- 
terview to The Northwestern Miller: 

“I think I can reply by saying that the 
bureau is preparing to offer American 
industries a foreign sales making and 
informational service such as its manu- 
facturers have never enjoyed before, 
constituting, in fact, an entirely new 
field of promotive effort, which the De- 
partment of Commerce feels is capable 
‘of accomplishing much good. To sup- 

lement the bureau’s existing facilities, 
It is planned to create in the Washing- 
ton office a dozen or more new promotive 
units to be known as industrial divisions. 

“At this point, it may be well to re- 
view briefly the work and organization 
of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce in the past. am sure I can 
truthfully say that the country’s manu- 
facturers and exporters have very often 
been benefited by service that the bureau 
has rendered them. Our files bear wit- 
ness to this fact in a very striking man- 
ner, including, among innumerable other 
_ cases, the statement of a New England 
manufacturer that the credit for one 
order of several million dollars rightful- 
ly belongs to the bureau. Our organiza- 
tion has vigorously endeavored, often 
under adverse conditions, to give genu- 
inely effective service to American busi- 
ness men in their fight for the great 
prize of foreign trade. 

“Aside from hindrance due to limited 
funds and physical drawbacks of various 
kinds, perhaps the outstanding weakness 
of the bureau’s organization since its 
inception has been the lack of practical 
industrial specialists in Washington. In 
the foreign field it has trained men,— 
not a great many, but all of them ca- 
pable, patriotic Americans, frequently 
sacrificing income and personal comfort 
in order to contribute to the welfare 
of their country. 

“These representatives of American 
business were thoroughly imbued with 
the spirit of service. They were ever 
alert to take advantage of an oppor- 
tunity, large or small, to facilitate the 
sale of American goods. They were par- 
ticularly keen to detect anything resem- 
blin Hieiatasiien against Americans 
or American products. To the limit of 
their ability they were always willing to 
help any American business man to get 
well started in the fascinating and prof- 
itable export activity. 

“Much good was accomplished, but it 
must be admitted that there was a cer- 
tain degree of wasted effort. It must 
also be said that this lost motion oc- 
curred right at the foundation of the 
structure, in the matter of trade pro- 
motion as related to specific industries, 
and that it was due almost entirely to 
the lack of industrial experts in the 
bureau at Washington, capable of di- 
recting these field officers in such a way 
that maximum service could be rendered 
to particular groups of American ex- 
porters. In other words, the bureau has 
never before been able to employ regu- 
larly, at headquarters, specialists who 
had a thorough rigecmee | in both the 
theoretical and the practical problems 
connected with the sale of great export 
commodities. 

“With the establishment of the new 
industrial divisions, the bureau has every 
reason to believe that this basic defect 
will be entirely eliminated. It is planned 
to establish 12 (and perhaps more) in- 
dustrial divisions to devote their time 
exclusively to major export commodities. 
The complete list of commodities to be 
included has not yet been definitely de- 
cided upon. Present plans allow for the 
employment of two commodity and trade 
experts in each division, one to stay in 
the United States and the other to go 


abroad. “ 
“The principal duty of the home ex- 





pert will be to keep in close personal 
touch with the centers of the American 
industry to which he is assigned. He 
will visit and talk with the secretaries 
of the leading commercial organizations 
in that field and with the manufacturers 
themselves. His job is to be thoroughly 
familiar with conditions at all times, 
and to supply such data or suggest such 
action as will tend to maintain the pros- 
perity of the industry with which he is 
concerned. 

“Through the work of this domestic 
expert it is hoped that the important 
developments in each industry, with their 
peculiar variations and distinctive char- 
acteristics, will be constantly before the 
department so that immediate and ex- 
pert attention may be given them. He 
will have at his command all the facilities 
of the department, both at home and 
abroad; and, with his special training in 
the industry, and consequent knowledge 
of and sympathy with its needs, we have 
every reason to believe that much benefit 
will result. 

“The expert selected for foreign serv- 
ice will not be assigned to a definite post. 
He will have something of a ‘roving 
commission,’ under the supervision of the 
bureau in Washington. He will be avail- 
able to conduct, if deemed necessary at 
any time, thorough studies of market 
possibilities for his commodity or group 
of commodities in any country or sec- 
tion of the world. e will also be on 
hand to take care of special assignments 
relating to that industry in some foreign 
market. 

“With his specialized training, it is 
believed that he can get at the kernel 
of trade situations very promptly and 
thereby avoid the Hrs eg delay and 
possible misunderstanding associated 
with the conduct of a similar investiga- 
tion by a trade generalist who has had 
little or no experience in that particular 
field of industrial or commercial effort. 
In times of stress or of unusual business 
opportunity he can be dispatched to the 
center of activity and then, through his 
domestic associate, immediately transmit 
a report to the heart of the American 
industry involved—the report to be 
written in the language of that industry, 
and therefore readily understood in its 
true significance by American manufac- 
turers. 

“The money for this new work was 
provided by Congress following a per- 
sonal appeal by Secretary Hoover. It 
became available the first day of July, 
and several appointments have already 
been made. One appointment is that of 
Walter H. Rastall, of Dayton, Ohio, a 
graduate of Cornell University, who has 
been assigned to the machinery division. 
He is a mechanical engineer who has had 
much: practical experience in marketing 
machinery, both in this country and 
abroad. Only a few months ago he re- 
turned from an extensive investigation 
of markets for American machinery in 
the Far East, considered at present to 
be one of the most promising fields for 
such equipment. 

“Of course, all the bureau’s regular 
services are intact and functioning as 
formerly, for the benefit of the country’s 
export trade. Our big geographical di- 
visions are constantly adding to the 
wealth of information that has already 
been compiled about markets, trade con- 
ditions, and related aspects of life in the 
four corners of the globe. 

“The trade list service is going ahead 
rapidly on a greatly improved basis, and 
it will not be long before the bureau 
will be able to furnish the names of 
prospective buyers of almost any class 
of goods in any part of the world, the 
new list giving not only the names but 
also much additional information, such 
as character of business (wholesaler, re- 
tailer, manufacturer, etc.), relative im- 
portance of each firm, and the like. In- 
formation about foreign tariffs, trade- 
marks, consular regulations, and such 
subjects is readily available. However, 
all these services are doubtless well 


known, and it seems scarcely necessary 
to describe them in detail.” 
aot Joun Marrinan. 





The 1921 crop estimates for the Dutch 
East Indies, as reported by the statisti- 
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cal bureau of the department of agricul- 
ture, Buitenzorg, Java, are as follows: 
cocoa, 13,000 piculs (1 picul—136 lbs); 
cinchona, 5,360,000 kilos (1 kilo—2.2016 
Ibs); coffee, 551,000 piculs; rubber, 37,- 
900,000 kilos. 











RELATIVE RETAIL FOOD PRICES 
Relative retail prices of the principal articles of food in the United States, the average 


price for 1913 being rated as 100, by mon 
by the federal Bureau of Labor Statistics: 
Round 
steak 


Year and month— 
1913— 





September ........... 104 100 100 

DOCOREP ccicccccccccce 104 101 100 

MOVGMENEE 2c cccccece 102 102 100 

December .......ss+++ 101 102 100 
1914— 

Average for year 106 100 112 
TANuUAry 2... cece ceseees 2 102 110 
Pedruary .ccscccsscce 102 102 110 
MOTOR ccccccteccderves 103 101 110 
ADEE wcccccccrcccsdece 103 100 110 
BEAT ccovcccveseobvoces 105 100 110 
SOMO ccccccccscsascece 106 100 110 
SOF cccccccccccvcvece 109 100 110 
RUBE co ccccscccscred 113 100 112 
September .......++++ 110 100 114 
CeteBer .csccecccccces 107 101 114 
November .......++0++ 105 101 114 
December ..........+. 103 101 116 

1915— 

Average for year.... 108 99 124 
TOBUATF cccccccsssccé 102 101 120 
PORruary ..ccccccccces 100 100 126 
MERTON cccccccescesees 99 99 126 
ABUT .ccccciccscccccns 100 99 126 
BP Sepcaccenessteees 103 98 128 
TEMS ccccccccesaricsce 105 98 128 
SOT “cewccccccrscvesess 107 98 126 
AUBUR ccccccccccccecce 107 99 126 
September ........... 106 99 124 
DORR o6cccedveccdes 104 100 124 
November ,.....see++ 102 100 122 
December .....seeeee% 101 100 122 

1916— - 


Average for year.... 110 102 130 
January ... 1 

February .. 
March ... 


APC crcccccccccccece 108 99 124 
MOG ecccccccccccccess 112 99 124 
TUMO ccccccccecsccsiocs 117 99 124 
SRP acces 116 100 124 
August 116 101 126 
September 115 102 136 


October ..... a: ae Se 

November 

December 

1917— 

Average for year.... 130 125 164 
11 





January 1 112 140 
February 117 112 142 
March 119 112 144 








April ..... 130 114 150 
TERY veccccccccsesuces 133 117 168 
TURD ccccocccvecvecece 136 119 170 
THF cccccvccccccccce - 187 126 176 
EL. wanedsebeece dies 138 128 182 
September ........... 133 132 176 
CORRREP cccccccccceccs 138 143 176 
November ........+.++ 133 144 176 
December .......see+5 134 147 166 
1918— 

Average for year.... 165 156 175 
JONUATF cccccececcece 137 151 168 
WORCUOET cocccccscccce 141 151 170 
MOTOR .cccccccccccccs 143 151 171 
APF] ccccccccccccccces 155 148 175 
MBF cccccccocccescees 170 148 177 
TORO cccvccccccccccccs 182 146 179 
SEY cccccivcccscccese 181 148 179 
AUBUBE cc ccccccccceces 178 153 177 
September ..........+ 178 161 177 
OCteOber ..ccccccsccccee 176 166 176 
November .........+++:+ 173 173 176 
December ........+s++ 171 176 176 

1919— 

Average for year.... 174 174 179 
TANUAry ..cccccccccces 175 175 176 
February .......e+e.0s 174 174 175 
March .cccccccccccces 177 166 175 
ARTE cicccccccescoces 182 169 175 
MOP ccvecccceccecccee 187 167 175 
TURS cccccvceseccccoce 181 169 177 
GOP  cvcvvvvesccesccce 183 169 179 
AUBMUst 2. ccccccccccces 177 174 180 
September ......++e++ 170 176 180 
October «es 165 180 180 
November ... 162 184 182 
December ... 161 188 182 

1920— 


Average for year.... beef 188 205 


Milk Bread Flour Bacon 


the and years since January, 1913, as estimated 


Po- 
Rice tatoes Sugar Eggs Butter 
100 100 100 100 100 100 100 


100 94 99 91 106 108 107 
100 95 99 90 100 91 108 
100 97 99 88 99 77 108 
100 99 99 87 98 73 06 
101 100 99 91 97 76 94 
101 101 99°" 104 97 81 92 
101 104 100 110 100 87 91 


112 104 101 83 113 131 03 
113 103 101 84 110 139 03 
126 100 104 120 93 
124 101 104 85 110 129 01 
138 99 104 84 118 98 98 
136 98 104 82 120 74 94 
137 98 104 86 122 76 94 
139 98 104 89 124 76 91 
130 99 104 99 126 78 90 
126 100 104 85 127 81 90 
124 100 104 82 123 88 88 
117 100 104 79 118 101 88 
113 101 104 94 111 117 92 


119 105 104 140 156 82 97 
117 107 105 167 158 87 95 
116 107 105 134 160 93 93 


200 181 138 147 167 128 44 
200 183 139 129 165 123 32 
200 187 141 129 165 123 33 


203 214 161 206 193 186 70 
203 216 161 194 196 215 74 
203 217 160 188 196 235 i90 
218 205 174 2! 205 182 11 
200 217 159 188 196 218 84 
203 205 164 182 195 147 49 
206 203 154 171 193 140 74 
218 212 154 182 193 143 86 
227 210 154 194 193 154 7 
227 212 159 224 193 155 5 
227 215 168 282 198 164 4 
224 214 178 294 202 174 67 
221 206 190 253 200 183 2 
221 196 199 224 207 209 6 
224 189 202 229 227 2365 97 
233 186 203 253 264 261 4 
245 194 200 371 353 197 133 
245 186 208 318 324 240 4 
246 186 210 353 342 199 190 
242 186 211 400 340 161 196 
2465 191 214 535 367 153 9 


1 
267 200 215 606 485 165 175 
264 203 214 524 482 166 177 
2565 203 210 294 416 184 175 
252 202 202 229 333 206 179 
236 202 185 200 253 234 130 
221 196 163 194 236 250 151 
200 176 152 188 191 268 162 
203 171 137 176 176 229 159 
197 166 121 153 162 139 148 
194 155 113 147 176 121 150 
179 164 106 135 176 99 145 
173 161 101 129 153 97 111 
179 159 101 159 142 101 105 
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FUTURE EUROPEAN FOOD 
NEEDS 


(Continued from page 734.) 


We have raw cotton to sell; Poland 
needs large quantities of it for her tex- 
tile industries at Lodz and Sosnowice. 
Poland has potash to sell; we need it for 
agricultural fertilization. By the rather 
primitive “barter and sale” method, our 
raw cotton may be exchanged for her 
potassium salts, and both countries profit 
by the transaction. 

“I have selected cotton and potash as 
an illustration of how the admittedly 
technical disadvantages of upset ex- 
change may be partly overcome by this 
means. The same principle applies every- 
where in Europe to American trade. I 
do not mean that we may overcome ful- 
ly the inescapable law of economics; that 
law is unamendable. But we may in part 
ameliorate the application of it, and 
find ways to salvage much from an ap- 
parently hopeless situation. 

I am sure that all thoughtful persons 
have bravely faced the inevitably long 
period which must ensue during which 
we, in common with the remainder of 
the world, must patiently climb again 
the steps down which the World War 
hurled us. There may be no immediate 
recovery. Food exports to Europe from 
the United States must feel the effects 
for many a year but, by barters and 


trades, certain countries whose curren- 
cies are inordinately low in exchange 
value may yet trade with us, whose cur- 
rency is now the highest in the world. 
And the potash situation becomes more 
vital to our agricultural industry in 
every passing year. 

So far as actual food conditions in 
Europe are concerned, the supplies are 
not yet up to pre-war normal, The agri- 
cultural industry there is, of course, 


rapidly recovering. Roumania, Czecho- 
Slovakia, Jugo-Slavia, Hungary and 
some other lesser countries are already 
producing more food than they need for 
home consumption. 


France, never an importer of large 
quantities of food, is rapidly regaining 
her wonted productivity. The devas- 
tated regions are not so far advanced 
along the road to recovery as are other 
parts of that country, but recovery is 
remarkable, and France is replenishing 
the soil exhaustion which the war caused. 

Germany is still on somewhat short 
rations, compared with pre-war, but she 
has enough to eat, and her workmen are 
no longer suffering from malnutrition. 
German farmers are past the food pri- 
vation stage. The necessity to import 
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food remains, however, a part of Ger- 
many’s economics, as before the war. 
Poland normally can produce an ex- 
cess of food. For instance, she has in 
Prussian Poland—Posen and West Prus- 
sia—beet sugar factories, with contribu- 
tory sugar beet lands, capable of pro- 
ducing yearly up to 1,000,000 tons. Her 
domestic needs at 20 lbs per capita for 
20,000,000 population would be 200,000 
tons, leaving an exportable surplus of 
800,000 tons. This sugar industry is not 
yet rehabilitated. The Germans took 
away vital machine parts, and the fac- 
tories are only in part reconstituted, but 
they soon will be running full capacity. 
Czecho-Slovakia has a large surplusage 
of grains and sugar, Roumania has an 
excess of grains, and so on through sev- 
eral smaller countries. Austria must be 
excepted, for she is really in dire dis- 
tress. Vienna, developed as the capital 
of an empire of 60,000,000, finds herself 


Hoisting at the Stack 


with 2,500,000 population, and the physi- 
cal exhaustion of that country is the 
more serious by the almost complete col- 
lapse of morale. Austria has “quit.” 

Great Britain, as always, must import 
60 per cent of her food. Were she keep- 
ing busy at industrial processes, she 
could buy from us, as indicated in a 
previous article, because wages there 
have advanced in proportion to the de- 
preciation of the British currency. But 
Great Britain is not busy industrially. 
On the contrary, she is almost prostrate. 
Strikes, and the higher exchange value 
of the pound in comparison with world 
currencies other than that of the United 
States, have stagnated the isles in almost 
all industrial lines. 

Though these technical conditions are 
all against recovery, though one may 
validly argue and prove that recovery 
cannot be, still it is actually taking place 
in Europe. 





Dumping at the Stack 


—‘Machinery Ousting the Harvest Hand.” 
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—‘‘Machinery Ousting the Harvest Hand.” 


There is in humanity always a margin 
of possible achievement beyond the ap- 
parent possibility. Any one would have 
admitted that, on the theory of past 
events, the United States could not have 
sold its many billions of bonds to the 
American people. “They do not under- 
stand bonds, as a mass,” etc.,—all techni- 
cal, true reasons why the bonds could 
not be sold. Yet we sold the bonds, and 
oversubscribed every offering. 

It is true that we may retard recovery 
by: adopting devices and policies which 
will keep the dollar high in world ex- 
change, or may at least so order our fis- 
cal policies as to prevent the dollar’s fall 
to normal less rapidly than it otherwise 
would, but I am sure that recovery will 
be faster than the purely technical posi- 
tion indicates as possible. 

There still remains the most hopeful 
fact of all. We have read and heard for 
decades of the larger food production 
per acre in Europe than on our Ameri- 
can farms. As a general rule, true; but 
in quantity production per agricultural 
worker the United States is far ahead 
of Europe, precisely as our American 
miners dig annually two and a half times 
as much coal as European miners do, so 
that American mines are today success- 
fully competing against British coal in 
the world markets. This gives us a vast 
advantage in post-war competition. 

Furthermore, the war brought us an 
even more intense application of the 
labor-saving principle to farm produc- 
tion. We are stronger on that than we 
were before the war, while Europe, as a 
whole, has fallen off to lesser ratios of 
production per worker than pre-war. 

As to farm production, in Great Brit- 
ain and other countries the invasion of 
labor union rules into the agricultural 
community is sharply marked. Farm la- 
borers are working under hours and 
wages rules almost as absolute as those 
which govern factory and railway labor. 
The result is to give the United States 
an additional advantage over European 
agricultural industrialists. 

Normally, our strongest agricultural 
competitor is Russia. Russia is, indeed, 
“shot to pieces,” not only by war, but, 
worse, by the insane economic and social 
theories of the Soviet. The recovery 
there will perforce be slower than else- 
where in Europe. Lenine and Trotsky 
will cling to their vapid Marxist theories 
of social organization, but the pressure 
of economic law will eventually compel 
a return to the recognition of the basic 
principles to which other countries sub- 
scribe. Meanwhile, our superior methods 
of doing business and of food produc- 
tion will give us the advantage. 


Joun LatTnHrop. 
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A fairly strong demand for flour 
throughout the week has resulted in a 
satisfactory volume of business for St. 
Louis mills. Reports from interior mills, 
however, indicate a slight falling off in 
trade. The feature of the market con- 
tinues to be the exceptionally light book- 
ing of flour for deferred shipment. 
Practically all sales range from prompt 
to 30 days’ shipment, with 60 days’ ship- 
ment quite unusual and 90 days’ almost 
unheard of. 

While all the mills are maintaining a 
satisfactory run, it means a continual 
fight for new business to maintain such 
operation, and is quite in contrast to past 
seasons, with the exception of last year, 
when practically all plants were sold far 
ahead at this time of the year. However, 
since it is known that flour stocks are 
depleted all over the country, local mill- 
ers are not worrying over this situation, 
as they believe the demand for flour for 
prompt shipment will continue good. 

The export situation is again develop- 
ing strength; clears and low grade were 
in excellent demand all week, and several 
inquiries were received in local milling 
circles for flour for export shipment, 
calling for much larger quantities than 
has heretofore been the case. 

The last few days have marked a ma- 
terial improvement in the demand for 
soft wheat flour, which is very acceptable 
to mills in this territory. There seems to 
be a wide difference of opinion regarding 
the soft winter wheat crop, several par- 
ties in this market, who are well posted 
on the situation, maintaining that there 
is a scarcity of soft wheat of desirable 
milling quality. It is difficult to say 
whether or not this opinion has had any 
effect on the increased sales of soft 
wheat flour the last few days. 

Flour prices in St. Louis are quoted as 
follows: spring first patent, $8.15@8.65 
per 140 lbs, jute, St. Louis; standard 

atent $7.70@8.10, first clear $5.25@5.75; 
hard winter short patent $6.30@6.60, 
straight $5.60@5.85, first clear $4.75@ 
5.10; soft winter short patent $6.25@ 
6.75, straight $5.50@5.75, first clear $4.50 
@5. 


MILLFEED 


Local demand for millfeed has been 
extremely quiet this week, but a fair 
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volume of business has been worked with 
outside interests. Prices are holdin 
fairly steady, considering the increase 
operation of the mills. The range of 
price between the different feedingstuffs 
remains practically unchanged from last 
week. Hard winter wheat bran is quoted 
at $15@15.50, soft wheat bran at $15.50 
@16, and gray shorts at $19@19.50. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 
Output of St. Louis mills, with a week- 


ly capacity of 50,400 bbls, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


FPiour Pct. of 
output activity 
This Week ....cccccccccess 27,400 64 
Leet Week ....cccccccccces 28,100 60 
WOE ED Seccverciococcces 27,600 55 
TWO Years ABO .....seeeeee 42,600 84 


Output of outside mills, with a weekly 
capacity of 77,400 bbls, the product of 
which is sold from St. Louis: 


Flour Pet. of 
output § activity 
TRE. WOO ccccsvececcecces 42,700 55 
Be WOES Soscecsecccacces 42,800 55 
BORP OHO cossccccccpecssce 42,400 55 
TWO years AGO .....eeeeeee 55,000 71 


TRADE PROSPECTS POOR 


Free trade, credit extension and im- 
proved exchange rates are absolutely 
necessary before business in any volume 
can be carried on between the United 
States and the South American coun- 
tries, according to Juan Carlos Alba Pos- 
se, an engineer of the national depart- 
ment of public works of the Argentine 
government, who was in St. Louis this 
week to inspect the Mississippi River 
barge line. 

In addition to the artificial barriers 
which he said have been thrown up be- 
tween the two countries, Sefior Posse 
added that Europe was the logical field 
for South American commerce, as on the 
old continent raw materials are greatly 
needed in exchange for manufactured 
articles. Furthermore, he said European 
business institutions are willing to con- 
cede better credit arrangements than can 
be obtained from the United States, all 
of which is exerting an influence toward 
taking from North American manufac- 
turers and exporters the business which 
was devel between this country and 
South America during the war. 


NOTES 

The C. J. Edney mill, located near 
Gentry, Ark., was recently burned. 

The Missouri Co-operative Crop Re- 
porters’ Association held a midsummer 
meeting at Sedalia, Mo., on Tuesday. 

A modern brick building is being con- 


Annual Picnic and Outing of the 
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structed at Warren, Ark., to house the 
Model bakery, owned by Paul Tiebel. 


L, J. Flannigan, southern sales man- 
ager of the George P. Plant Milling Co., 
St. Louis, is calling on the trade in the 
South this week. 


St. Louis mills quote corn products as 
follows: corn meal $1.70@1.80, cream 
meal $1.80@1.90, grits and hominy $2.05 
@2.15, all basis 100-lb sacks. 

Quotations on rye flour, packed in 98- 
Ib cottons, are as follows: white patent, 
$6.90@7.10; medium, $6.40@6.60; straight, 
$6.05@6.20; pure dark, $5.20@5.40; rye 
meal, $5.25@5.50. 

W. Simpson, New York, representing 
W. C. Omand, Canadian and American 
flour exporter, was in St. Louis, Friday, 
on his way home from the Southwest, 
and left for New York that night. 

Robert F. Imbs, secretary of the J. F. 
Imbs Milling Co., St. Louis, sailed from 
New York this week for London, from 
whence he will make a brief trip through 
the Continent in the interest of his com- 
pany. 

Bids for the improvement of the New 
Orleans river front, aggregating more 
than $125,000, were opened by the New 
Orleans dock board recently. Construc- 
tion of the improvements will start im- 
mediately. 

The St. Louis Master Bakers’ Associa- 
tion and the local bakers’ union are work- 
ing on a plan to establish a school for 
bakers here this fall, either in one of 


- the public schools or one of the mechani- 


cal institutions. 


The quarterly meeting of the Southern 
Illinois Master Bakers’ Association was 
held at Herrin, Wednesday. The meet- 
ing was largely given over to a discussion 
of routine business and the coming Chi- 
cago convention. 


Carl Langenberg, of the vm art | 
Bros. Grain Co., St. Louis, accompanie 
by his wife, left yesterday for Wianno, 
Mass., where they will spend the rest of 
the summer, stopping several weeks in 
New York on the return trip. 


The plant of the Fort Smith (Ark.) 
Milling Co., controlled by the Consoli- 
dated Flour Mills Co., Hutchinson, Kan- 
sas, is being reconstructed and repaired. 
Work is progressing rapidly, and it is 
thought that the mill will be in operation 
within a month. 


Cottonseed, valued at $43,500, was re- 
cently destroyed by fire when lightning 
struck a warehouse at the Roberts cot- 
tonseed oil mill, Cairo, Ill. Heavy rain, 
which accompanied the lightning, aided 
the firemen in preventing the flames from 
spreading to the main warehouse and 
plant. 


Railroads and grain interests at Gulf 
ports are much displeased by the action 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
in reducing the grain rate from Chicago 
to Atlantic ports without the statutory 
30 days’ notice. Efforts will be made to 
obtain a decision more advantageous for 
the southern ports. 


Suit has been filed in the United 
States circuit court at Jackson, Miss., by 








Ruseell-Miller Milling Co., Minneapolis, 
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the Illinois Central Railroad, seeking an 
injunction to restrain the Interstate 
Commerce Commission from enforcing 
its order wherein it was held that rates 
from local points on individually oper- 
ated short lines must be the same as rates 
in effect from local points on trunk 
lines. 


A statement has been compiled where- 
in it is shown that the Mississippi River 
barge line earned a profit of $43,834 in 
April, $28,707 in May, $45,500 in June 
and an estimated profit of $57,000 in July. 
The total profits of the four months were 
$175,032.11, of which $120,643.20 was 
charged off as depreciation and nearly 
$55,000 as absolute profit. The average 
revenue was $4.43 per ton. 


Chairman John A. Kurtz and Commis- 
sioner Hugh McIndoe, of the Missouri 
public service commission, and C. B. lee, 
of the railroad rate department, left this 
week for Washington, where they will 
appear before the Interstate Commerce 
Commission with delegations from 11 
other western states in the case brouzht 
by the state of Kansas, wherein lower 
freight rates are sought for grain and 
grain products in the western rite 
group. 

H. G. Chalkley, president of the 
American Rice Growers’ Association, 
stated at the headquarters of the asso- 
ciation in Lake Charles, La., this week, 
that from the best sources available it is 
evident that stocks of 1920 American 
rough rice still in the hands of farmers 
are not in excess of 100,000 bags. He 
declared this to be a smaller carry-over 
than for many years, and of insufficient 
volume to have any influence on the price 
of the 1921 crop. 


Word was given out in St. Louis this 
week that the new city ordinance requir- 
ing all bakeshops to be closed after 9 
a. m. on Sundays will be enforced, begin- 
ning tomorrow. Penalty for violation of 
the ordinance is a fine of $20@50. How- 
ever, a temporary restraining order has 
been issued against the ordinance as the 
result of an appeal made by Julius Ko- 
men, a Jewish baker, on the ground that 
it works a hardship on the followers of 
the orthodox Jewish faith. 





FARMERS’ FINANCE MOVEMENT 


Inpranapouis, Inp., Aug. 13.—Resolu- 
tions favoring organization of a farm- 
ers’ finance corporation in this state to 
finance co-operative marketing activities 
of the United States Grain Growers, 
Inc., were adopted Monday at a meeting 
of directors of the Indiana Federation 
of Farmers’ Associations, the Indiana 
State Grange and the Farmers’ Grain ‘ 
Dealers’ Association of Indiana, held at 
Hotel English, Indianapolis. 

The meeting had been called to discuss 
a situation created by the Indiana Se- 
curities Commission, which recently re- 
fused permission for the sale of $750,000 
of the preferred stock of the Farmers’ 
Finance Corporation. 

Members of the commission said they 
felt that the interests of preferred stock- 
holders in the Delaware concern were 
not properly safeguarded, as contro! of 
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the corporation would be in the hands of 
91 directors holding the only 21 shares of 
common stock, which has no par value, 
and only holders of common stock would 
have voting power. 

Plans for the state finance concern 
will be worked out by a committee. 
It is understood the new plans prob- 
ably will provide that the Indiana cor- 
poration have a capital stock of $2,000,- 
000. Establishment of a central bank 
in Indianapolis to discount loans made 
by subsidiary banks in rural communities 
also is contemplated. Loans on chattel 
mortgages, warehouse receipts and per- 
sonal security are proposed. 

Epwarp H. Zrecner. 





HOT AND DAMAGED BRAN 


Claims Result from Shipping Feed Contain- 
ing Too Much Moisture and Packing 
It in Small Sacks 


Robert W. Chapin, president Chapin 
& Co. feed manufacturers, Chicago, 
writes: “This summer there has been 
an unusually large number of cases of 
hot and damaged bran reported. The 
combination of high moisture feed and 
unusually tight compression in bags will 
start trouble almost without fail. Some 
samples of bran received at this point 
lately have tested as high as 14 per cent 
moisture, which is unsafe. No sample 
of bran seems to test less than 11 per 
cent, and the average is over 12 per cent. 

“Possibly this high moisture content 
cannot be avoided, but it will not pay 
millers to take chances in trying to 
economize on bags. Bags are so low 
priced at the present time that the sav- 
ing of a few inches tight packing is 
hardly worth while, considering the ex- 
tra power it takes and the extra number 
of bursted sacks. The Department of 
Agriculture has issued a circular which 
states that where the moisture content 
of any cereal product is over 11 per cent 
it is easy for mites and other insect form 
of life.to thrive, and especially if there 
is heat. 

“It is our belief that bran sacks are 
packed too tight, and. that there is no 
real economy in it. One or two damaged 
cars of bran will eat up all the saving in 
yardage that is apparently effected by 
tight packing. Many feed jobbers be- 
lieve that this time of the year is not 
safe to store feed that is so moist and 
so tightly packed. This has a demoral- 
izing effect on the feed market, because 
it is storage in times of surplus and no 
demand that stabilizes the market. In 
our own case we have not dared to store 
bran at this time of the year, knowing 
the present conditions, which are worse 
than we have seen for some years.” 








GAS TRACTOR INDUSTRY 

Wasuineton, D. C., Aug. 13.—Gas 
tractors to the number of 203,000, with a 
total value of $193,000,000, more than 
1,000,000 plows, with a value of over 
$40,000,000, 225,000 farm wagons, with a 
value of nearly $25,000,000, and 412,000 
haying machines, with a value of nearly 
$25,000,000, were manufactured in the 
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United States during 1920, according to 
detailed reports from 583 manufactur- 
ers summarized by the Bureau of Public 
Roads, United States Department of 
Agriculture. The total value of imple- 
ments manufactured was $537,000,000, 
and gas tractors constituted more than 
one third of the total. 


JoHn Marrinan. 





BARGE LINE BREAKS RECORD 

Sr. Louis, Mo., Aug. 13.—The federal 
barge line, operating on the Mississippi 
River between St. Louis and New Or- 
leans, in July broke its record for ton- 
nage carried and profit earned. A net 
profit of $25,000 is shown for the month, 
after deducting $82,000 for depreciation 
and overhead expense. July was the 
fifth successive month in which the line 
has met expenses or earned a profit after 
more than two years of operation at a 
loss. Last month it carried 45,000 tons 
of grain and general merchandise. The 
movement of grain alone filled 17 2,000- 
ton barges, and was approximately 1,- 
000,000 bus more than half the entire 
grain tonnage carried during the whole 
of 1920. 

W. G. Martin, Jr. 





WESTERN CANADA GRAIN MOVEMENT 

According to the official report of the 
Board of Grain Commissioners for Can- 
ada, inspections of wheat fell off some- 
what during July, compared with the 
previous month, but all other grains 
showed a marked increase, due, pao 
less, to the brisk demand from oversea 
and the advance in prices of oats, barley 
and flaxseed. The drouth in Europe has 
played havoc with the oats and barley 
crops, so that a large demand from ex- 
porting countries is expected during the 
coming season. 

The wheat position is still largely in 
doubt, and until the results of the forth- 
coming harvest in Europe and North 
America are more certain no change can 
be expected. Present prospects are for 
sufficient supplies for the coming season, 
but the crop failure, together with 
weather conditions in Europe and North 
America, have reduced prospects of a 
comfortable surplus to a point very near 
probable needs, The prospective yield 
of the North American spring wheat 
crop is being watched with great interest. 

Reports of the Canadian wheat crop 
vary considerably in different districts, 
according as the heat has reduced pros- 
pects of yield or not. In some districts 
‘where, owing to the drouth, crop failures 
were experienced for the past two years, 
yields of 20 and 25 hus to the acre are 
certain. In others the yields will be 
small, owing to excessive heat. Oats and 
barley, as in Europe, have suffered more 
than wheat. 

In spite of the United States emer- 
gency tariff against Canadian agricul- 
tural products, the demand for high 
grade wheat for milling purposes has re- 
mained insistent. During the latter part 
of July 250,000 bus were shipped from 
Fort William and Port Arthur to Duluth, 
while of two cargoes, amounting to 439,- 
283 bus, which were shipped to Buffalo, 
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a portion at least was reported to be for 
milling in the United States. The effect 
of the tariff on the price to the consum- 
er is seen in the fact that 200,000 bus 
were sold on the Minneapolis market at 
$2.10 per bu, when United States wheat 
was quoted at $1.59@1.64. 

During the month a total of 8,865 cars 
passed inspection, as compared with 
7,807 a month ago and 6,546 a year ago; 
4,201 contained wheat, against 4,877 a 
month ago and 3,633 a year ago. Of 
these 3,515, or 83.7 per cent, graded No. 
3 northern or better, against 4,348, or 
89.2 per cent, a month ago, and 2,580, or 
71 per cent, a year ago. 

Number of cars inspected in the west- 
ern grain inspection division during July, 
1921, as compared with 1920: 





co 1921+ -— 1920——_ 

Cars Bus Cars Bus 
Wheat .... 4,201 5,251,250 3,633 4,450,425 
Gate ccccee 3,111 6,222,000 1,583 3,086,850 
Barley .... 966 1,352,400 629 849,150 
Flaxseed .. 487 523,525 563 563,000 
RYO coccces 89 111,250 89 102,350 


Total inspections of 1920 crops to the 
end of July, compared with the Dominion 
bureau of statistics final estimate of 
western crops, in bushels: 


Total 

Crop estimate inspected 

Wheat ccccccesecs 234,138,300 182,642,500 
Oats ccccccccecces 314,297,000 68,674,000 
BAPIOV ccccccccces 40,760,500 14,084,000 
Wiaxweed ..cccccce 7,588,800 5,408,325 
RIO scecccecscsoses 8,273,600 2,941,250 


Total receipts at Fort William and 
Port Arthur elevators during the 11 
months ending July 31, in bushels: 


1920 
Wheat .cccccccccee 138,581,016 87,812,100 
Oats .cccccccvcsecs 46,008,092 24,630,176 
Barley ..ccccsscecs 11,509,972 7,891,786 
Flaxseed .....+.+.. 4,711,153 1,530,366 
RYE .ncccccccccccce 2,563,914 1,139,204 


Total shipments from Fort William 
and Port Arthur elevators during the 11 
months ending July 31, in bushels: 


1921 1920 
WHER cccccccccses 135,265,137 86,797,019 
GOA cccccccseccese 38,856,083 23,909,277 
BOOTIE co ccccccccces 10,628,942 7,742,964 
Wiaxmeed ...ccccces 3,294,270 989,582 
MPO veccvvccscceses 2,477,874 1,228,002 


Distribution of lake shipments from 
Fort William and Port Arthur elevators, 
July, 1921, in bushels: 


Buffalo and other 


Canadian ports U. S. ports Total 
Wheat.... 4,376,257 1,081,083 5,457,340 
Oats...... 6.666.368 = = ceccse 6,564,261 
Barley.... 1,203,308 197,840 1,401,148 
Flaxseed. . 48,375 299,176 347,551 
RE... ccces 108,375 = avscee 103,275 





PROFESSOR ENTERS MARKET BUREAU 

Wasuinoton, D. C., Aug. 13.—Profes- 
sor G. F. Warren, of Cornell University, 
has been especially requested by Secre- 
tary Wallace to serve as consulting spe- 
cialist to the chief of the Bureau of 
Markets and Crop Estimates during the 
reorganization of the bureau. Professor 
Warren has accepted the position, and 
has been granted leave of absence from 
Cornell until Feb. 1, 1922. He will enter 
upon his duties at an early date. In 
studying the reorganization he will give 
special attention to the division of the 
bureau which will deal with agricultural 
competition and demand in foreign coun- 
tries. 

Professor Warren, who is one of the 


and the Electric Steel Elevator Co.,, Held at Big Lake, Minn., July 29 
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leading agricultural economists of the 
United States, is the author of a number 
of books on agricultural subjects. He 
has been connected with Cornell Univer- 
sity for a number of years, and has 
served as professor of agricultural eco- 
nomics and farm management since 1911. 


JoHN MarrgInan, 





United States—Fiscal Year Exports 


Exports of wheat, flour and coarse grains, 
by fiscal years, as reported by the United 
States Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce: 


WHEAT AND FLOUR EXPORTS 
Years ending 








June 30— Wheat, bus Flour, bbis 
BORR® .ccvvccoss 293,267,637 16,183,234 
1980. ccccccccce 122,430,724 21,651,261 
BORG. cccveccccs 178,682,673 24,190,092 
1918 34,118,853 21,879,951 

149,831,427 11,942,778 

+ 173,274,015 15,520,669 

259,642,533 16,182,765 

92,393,775 11,821,461 

91,602,974 11,394,805 

30,160,212 11,006,487 

23,729,302 10,129,435 

1910... cceeee 46,679,876 9,040,987 
1909 66,923,244 10,621,161 
100,371,057 13,927,247 

76,669,423 16,584,667 

34,973,291 13,919,048 

4,394,402 8,826,336 

44,230,169 16,999,432 

++ 114,181,420 19,716,484 

«+ 164,856,000 17,759,000 

++ 132,061,000 18,651,000 

+++ 101,950,000 18,699,000 

139,433,000 18, 486,000 

148,231,000 16,350,000 

79,562,000 14,570,000 

60,650,000 14,621,000 

76,103,000 15,269,000 

88,415,000 16,860,000 

2898. cccccvccce 117,121,000 16,620,000 
189B..cccccccce 157,280,000 16,197,000 
150,665,000 7,946,000 

+ 163,253,000 6,011,000 

46,000,000 9,000,000 

++ 66,000,000 12,000,000 

+ 102,000,000 12,000,000 

58,000,000 8,000,000 

85,000,000 11,000,000 

70,000,000 - 9,000,000 

106,000,000 9,000,000 

95,000,000 6,000,000 

55,000,000 11,000,000 

54,000,000 12,000,000 





COARSE GRAIN EXPORTS 


(In bus, 000’s omitted) 
Years ending 


June 30— Barley Corn Oats Rye 
BOUA” ¢.6:0.0-4% 20,457 66,911 4,302 45,735 
14,447 33,945 37,463 
16,688 96,361 27,640 
40,997 105,837 11,990 
64,720 88,944 13,260 
38,217 95,918 14,632 
48,786 96,809 12,644 
9,381 1,860 2,223 
49,065 33,769 1,823 
40,039 2,172 
63,671 2,045 2 
36,802 1,686 220 
35,863 1,510 1,272 
52,445 1,158 2,419 
83,300 4,014 749 
117,718 46,324 1,355 
88,807 5,479 1 
65,858 1,154 765 
74,833 4,613 5,422 
26,636 9,971 2,697 
177,817 37,046 2,326 
209,348 41,369 2,355 
174,089 30,310 10,141 
208,746 69,130 16,541 
176,916 35,096 8,560 
99,992 13,012 988 
27,691 67 9 
65,324 5,740 231 
46,034 2,380 1,477 
76,451 9,436 12,040 
73 30,768 953 33 
1896. .cccce 1,408 101,973 13,692 2,257 


*Twelve months, July 1-June 30. 





Photo by the Camera Craft Co. 
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Business with the mills is only fair; in 
fact, it slowed down somewhat this week, 
although prices have been reasonably 
steady. Occasionally some mill reports 
business as but this is the — 
tion rather than the rule. The outstand- 
ing feature continues to be buying for 
near-by requirements, and there is ap- 
parently no disposition to anticipate 
wants far ahead. This means that the 
buyers must return to the market in a 
short time, and it should serve to main- 
tain a rather steady flow of orders. 
Probably the results of this form of buy- 
ing will be more apparent just as soon 
as there is more confidence in present 
market levels. 

Several Toledo millers reported addi- 
tional export sales this week, some of 
soft wheat patent and one of soft wheat 
clear. The volume of business put 
through was not large, but the continu- 
ance of these export sales is regarded as 
most encouraging. They are helping ma- 
terially in the operation of the mills, and 
hence the present output Fotos are not 
an accurate index to the domestic flour 
demand. The mills are now working 
more or less on export sales made some 
time ago for August shipment. 

Demand for feed continues good, and 
prices have advanced slightly since a 
week ago. Bran is now selling at $18.50@ 
20, mixed feed at $20@22.50, and mid- 
dlings at $21.50@24, in 100’s, f.o.b. To- 
ledo. Soft winter wheat patent was 
quoted Aug. 13 at $6.25@6.55, in 98's, 
f.o.b. Toledo. Toledo millers were bid- 
ding $1.22@1.221%, for No. 2 red wheat, 
Toledo rate points, at the end of the 
week, 

TOLEDO FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output by mills represented at Toledo, 
with a combined weekly capacity of 
48,000 bbls, as reported to The North- 


western Miller: 
Flour Pet. of 


output § activity 
Pie WEG icc rccsccssccccs 32,500 67% 
Last week ......cs.ceceves 37,100 77 
BOOP GOD. scccccccccvdoeces 25,800 54 
TWO Years ABO ....seeseeee 33,400 70 
Three years ago .......++. 28,375 59 


CENTRAL STATES MILLS 

Flour output by mills in Ohio, Indiana 

and Michigan, including those at Toledo, 

as reported to The Northwestern Miller, 

with comparisons for the corresponding 
weeks of 1920 and 1919: 

No. Capacity Output Pct. 


This week ...... 21 146,700 97,519 66 

Last week ...... 23 142,860 89,325 62% 

Year ago ......+. 14 96,360 45,949 47% 

Two years ago... 9 59,760 61,457 65 
NOTES 


A. Mennel, president Mennel Milling 
Co., Toledo, returned this week after 
several weeks spent at Mackinac Island. 

The J. C. Consodine Co., flour and feed 
broker, Indianapolis, Ind., has moved into 
its new offices at 1213 Merchants’ Bank 
Building. 

L. C. Ewing, president Louisville 
(Ky.) Cereal Mill &o. who has been ill 
for some time, is able to give some. at- 
tention to business. 

Charles S. Berriman, formerly repre- 
senting the Shane Bros. & Wilson Co., in 
Michi is now connected with the 
Sheffield-King Milling Co., Minneapolis. 

J. B. Kahle has been appointed receiv- 
er for the A. C. Smith Milling Co., Co 
lumbus, Ohio, the company formed to 
take over the business of the Capitol 
Milling Co. 

C. W. D. Eaton, who has been con- 
nected with the Louisville (Ky.) Milling 


Co. for three years, working the job- 
bing trade, has resigned, and is open for 
a new connection. 

C. H. Holder, sales manager of the 
Bennett Milling Co., Grafton, Ohio, and 
George Boyle, representing the Abilene 
(Kansas) Flour Mills Co., called at this 
office during the week. 


Samuel McDonald, secretary-treasurer 
Pickrell & Craig Co., leading merchan- 
dise brokers of Louisville, Ky., is in 
charge of the flour department, and G. 
E. Adams, Jr., represents the company 
outside. 

J. B. Davis, for 10 years or more sales- 
man of the Louisville (Ky.) Milling Co., 
has engaged in the flour and feed brok- 
erage business on his own account at 
Louisville, with an office at 207 Coleman 
Building. 


O. T. Stout, Atlas Mills, Vincennes, 
Ind., says that there has been a very 
heavy movement of wheat in southwest- 
ern Indiana and southern Illinois on this 
crop, that the majority of the crop has 
been sold and moved, and 90 per cent of 
the wheat has been threshed. 


George A. Dorothy, formerly with the 
Indianapolis (Ind.) office of the Wash- 
burn-Crosby Co., is now representing the 
Kaw Milling Co; A. Weir, formerly with 
the Washburn-Crosby Co. at Indian- 
apolis, is now with the Thomas Page 
Milling Co., Topeka, Kansas, 

John A. Brewster has been represent- 
ing the Milwaukee (Wis.) Bag Co. in 
this section since July 1, with an office 
at 837 Spitzer Building, Toledo. He was 
formerly connected with the Bosworth 
Bag Co., of Memphis, Tenn., and the 
Bemis Bro. Bag Co., St. Louis. 

R. B. Lancaster, engaged in the flour 
and feed brokerage business at 83 Todd 
Building, Louisville, Ky., has associated 
with himself Peter O’Hara, formerly 
with the Wathen Milling Co. and the 
Louisville Milling Co. They trade under 
the style of the Lafayette Corn Flour 
Mills. 


A leading southern broker advises that 
he has sold 25,000 bbls flour since Jul 
1; that one half of it has been shipped, 
and one quarter more ordered, and that 
none of it has been bought for specula- 
tion. He says, further, that all of his 80 
odd customers will be in the market for 
flour again within two weeks. 


M. A. Evans, associated with his 
brother, Marvin P. Evans, as flour and 
feed brokers, at 1010 Starks Building, 
Louisville, Ky., formerly travelled for 
the Louisville Milling Co. for about five 
years. They are handling the accounts of 
the Evans Milling Co., Indianapolis, 
Goerz Flour Mills Co., Newton, Kansas, 
J. C. Lysle Milling Co., Leavenworth, 
Kansas, on soft wheat flour, Lindsbor 
(Kansas) Milling & Elevator Co., an 
the Hubbard illing Co. Mankato, 
Minn. They report meeting with much 
success with the J. C. Lysle Milling 
Co.’s account through the work of dem- 
onstrators combi with a_ house-to- 
house canvass. 





INDIANAPOLIS 


Inpranapous, Inp., Aug. 13.—Millers 
in Indiana reported a fair demand for 
wheat flour for immediate shipment this 
week, but age, | for future delive 
were negligible. Few plants have suf- 
ficient orders on hand to.insure continu- 
ous operation at a fair capacity for 30 
days. Buyers for the most part are still 
doing business on a hand-to-mouth basis. 

The greater part of the business of 
Hoosier concerns since the new crop sea- 
son began has been in soft winter wheat 
flour, that variety of grain being raised 
almost exclusively in the Central West, 
but, with some hard winter and spring 
wheat now arriving from regions pro- 


ducing those varieties, business is begin- 
ning to pick up in their products. Bak- 
ers have been fair buyers, ~ per. > buy- 
ing of bread by the general public still 
is curtailed greatly as compared with 
this time last year. 
Clears and straights are moving rather 
romptly, inquiries for the most part 
ing from eastern jobbers, who pre- 
sumably wish the grades for customers 
in Europe. Recent adjustments in rail- 
road freight rates also have caused more 
inquiries to arrive from the eastern sea- 
board concerning wheat, and some grain 
has been sold for shipment oversea. Sales 
of patent flour for transatlantic use have 
been limited in the last 10 days. 
Quotations on soft winter and hard 
winter patents in this territory show a 
slight ehemen compared with last week, 
while spring patents rule a trifle higher. 
Soft winter patents are quoted for ship- 
ment from Indianapolis in car lots at $6.30 
@7 bbl, 98-lb cotton basis, a jump of 20c 
in both minimum and maximum. Hard 
winter patents are available at $7@7.75, 
an upward trend of 25c in both mini- 
mum and maximum. Spring patents 
were priced from $7.50 on the new crop 
flour to $9.25 on the old crop product, 
the former’ being 25c lower, with the lat- 
ter unchanged. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of wheat flour by mills in In- 
dianapolis with a weekly capacity of 
22,800 bbls, and inspections of grain and 
stocks in store, in bushels, the latter as 
of Aug. 13, with comparisons for corre- 


sponding periods, as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller: 

Flour Pet. of 

output activity 
Thie week ....ccccccescces 8,661 38 
EMBt WOOK wc ccc ccoccvcece 7,417 33 
FORP OHO -ccccccvcecieveccece 4,922 22 
DWO WEOTO GMO cccccscccece 7,692 34 

INSPECTIONS FOR WEEK (BUS) 

In Out 
WGRE sence cuscisecccese 113,000 18,000 
COP «cb oroccccvovecacness 441,000 56,000 
Ge sce wenee cee vaceces 744,000 264,000 
BPW  cevowectasevsccsacane S1,000 8 =. cveocce 


STOCKS IN STORE (BUS) 


Wheat Corn Oats Rye 
This week ... 536,220 172,940 419,080 5,400 
Year ago .... 118,130 406,140 130,560 540 
Two years ago 595,230 399,000 126,900 20,700 


MILLERS IN WHEAT MARKET 


Millers and grain dealers in Indiana 
regarded as bullish the United States 
government’s crop report... Cash wheat 
advanced 2c on many of the wagon mar- 
kets in the state, $1.15 bu being offered 
for No. 1 red in numerous cases. 

Quotations ruled firm on the Indian- 
apolis Board of Trade during the re- 
mainder of the week, with receipts much 
lighter than early in the present crop 
season. Millers bought considerable No. 
2 red at $1.23@1.24 bu. With practically 
no carry-over from the 1920 crop, a feel- 
ing seemed to exist in some quarters that 
it would be wise to lay in a good suppl 
at the present prices, which some think 
will go no lower, with a more than even 
chance that they will advance. Competi- 
tion has been keen for the better grades, 
but all kinds have found a market. 


CORN PRODUCTS 


Business in corn products has im- 
proved, most concerns regarding the vol- 
ume of orders as very fair for this sea- 
son of the year, considering basic eco- 
nomic conditions. Quotations show a 
drop of 5c per 100 lbs, compared with the 
preceding week. Grits are quoted for 
shipment in car lots at $1.45 per 100 lbs, 
sacked, meal at $1.45, cerealine at $2.15, 
hominy at $1.50, and corn flour at $1.55. 


MILLFEED 


Millfeed is in good demand for imme- 
diate shipment. Prices show no change 
from last week. Bran is offered for ship- 
ment in car lots at $19@21 ton, sacked, 
mixed feed at $19@22, and middlings at 
$21@25. Hominy feed, $25 ton bulk, and 
$26.50 sacked. 

NOTES 


The Emery-Scott Seed Co., New Al- 
bany, has increased its capital stock to 
$50,000. 

Edgar H. Evans, president of the 
Acme-Evans Co., flour millers, Indian- 
apolis, with his wife and two daughters, 
is on a vacation at the lakes in Michigan. 


Henry Mundt, 54 years old, for 13 
years proprietor of a Mor gg Ae y confec- 
tionary at Columbus, Ind., this week 
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at the Bartholomew County Hospital, in 
his home city. 

The Carl D. Menzie Grain & Brokerage 
Co., Indianapolis, with $25,000 capital 
stock, has been incorporated, to dea! in 
grain and cereal products, by Car! p. 
Menzie, John G. Consodine and I. G. 
Holdaway. 

The Crete (Ind.) Elevator Co., with 
$25,000 capital stock, has been incorpo- 
rated, to operate a grain elevator in that 
town, by J. C. Bunch, J. B. Jordan, I red 
Elliott, Norman Anderson, A. J. Mur- 
ray, E. T. Longfellow and U. C. Wise. 

A convention of grain growers wil! be 
held in each of the 10 districts of the 
Indiana Federation of Farmers’ Asso ia- 
tions next month. The meetings will «x- 
tend through two days, and will be (le- 
voted to a discussion of farm and » :ir- 
keting problems. 

Epwarp H. Ziecnev. 





ALABAMA 


Mosite, Aua., Aug. 13.—Optimism }«r- 
vading the lumber interests is reflec ed 
to a degree in the grain and grain pr .d- 
ucts market, and while prices have +e- 
ceded a few points during the week, \. ‘th 
no apparent increase in demand, still he 
grain people are looking more hopef. ly 
to the future. The consensus of opin on 
of local grain, flour and feed brokers. :s 
expres: by one of the leading ini: r- 
ests, is that an upward trend, proba ly 
light at first, may be expected at the «1d 
of summer, and by the end of the y ar 
they look for a business equal to that of 
a year or two ago. 

Present conditions, however, are v ry 
bad. The usual summer dullness is «.c- 
centuated by general trade conditiv:is, 
with the result that grain and griin 
products movements are now at the |iw- 
est stage of the year. 

The lumber milling interests are ‘he 
largest consumers of feedstuffs in ‘\is 
section of the country and, of couse, 
when the mills are idle, that source of 
demand is cut off. Mill stocks hive 
about been cleared up now, and with an 
increasing demand for lumber, whic'!: is 
setting in, the mills will be in opera! ion 
again in a few weeks and their feed re- 
quirements will start a revival in the 
grain and grain products market. At 
least this is the way some of the local 
brokers and wholesale dealers look at ‘he 
matter. 

The state department of agricultire, 
in its estimate of crops for 1921, places 
the corn yield in Alabama, as indicaicd 
by conditions on Aug. 1, at 74,376,100 
bus, about 4,000,000 more than in 1:20, 
the condition on that date being ‘9. 
Other estimates: hay, 1,702,000 tons; o::!s, 
9,160,000 bus; wheat, 567,000 bus. 

Exports for the week ended Aug. !?: 
to Belize, 838 bbls and 54 200-lb cot!on 
sacks flour, 34 sacks millfeed, and 5 savks 
oats. To Livingston, Gautemala, 1|5 
sacks flour; Antwerp, 1,020 bbls flou: 

W. J. Bote: 





VIRGINIA 

Norrotk, Va., Aug. 13.—In spite of 
the fact that new wheat flours are »W 
offered freely in the local market, b: y- 
ers are still skeptical of any advans, 
and business is restricted to much nir- 
rower limits than is usual at this tinve. 
Some round lot sales were reported dur- 
ing the week at extremely low figu::s, 
which could not be duplicated now. W '1- 
ter wheat patents from Virginia 0d 
Maryland mills are quoted at $6.50( /, 
western mills are quoting at $7.25@/. ”, 
and Kansas top patents are offered ‘vr 
$7.75@8.25. There is no demand t'iis 
week for straights or clears. 

The millf situation is unchang: (. 
While fixed quotations are made, ‘ie 
trade is so lifeless that prices are mi'le 
in individual cases to suit the situati:n. 
Standard middlings are offered at $23.15 
and standard bran at $23.50@24. Red 
dog is quoted at $41@41.50, with 0 
sales. 

The credit situation, especially in i»¢ 
Carolinas, is one of the important f:°- 
tors governing the local trade at prese'''. 
Buyers who would ordinarily purch: :¢ 
freely at this time are taking only li''- 
ited quantities which can be financ: | 
without difficulty. The opening of tic 
tobacco markets is expected to ease t! 
situation somewhat, but last year’s bus - 
ness is still to be settled and, unless co!- 
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ton prices improve, trade probably will 
be conducted om a very conservative 
basis. As the local market finds its chief 
field in the Carolinas, flour and feed men 
look on the situation with more than 


ordinary concern. 
Josep A. Leste. 


NASHVILLE 


Nasnvitiz, Tenn., Aug. 13.—Demand 
for flour from the Southeast this week 
has been well sustained. Mills continue 
to book business in fairly liberal volume. 
Up to this time demand has been largely 
for immediate shipment, but since the 
government report on wheat there has 
been increased inclination to anticipate 
supplies. As @ result, mills are begin- 
ning to accumulate some business on 
their books. 

According to reports by the Southeast- 
ern Millers’ Association, outstanding 
sales Aug. 1 were only 28.3 per cent of 
those one year before, and approximately 
35 per cent of the average for the past 
five years. At the same time, total stocks 
of wheat were 96.1 per cent of a five- 
year average. Mills have been accumu- 
lating wheat, bat have not been selling 
flour in proportion, with the result that 


there is a considerable long interest in 
wheat at present. 

Remittances are reported satisfactory 
by the mills, but a great many obliga- 


tions will mature between Sept. 15 and 


Nov. 15. The crisis in southern credits, 
according to authorities, will not pass 
until Jan. 1. 

Mills generally are complaining of 
lack of margin of profits dn flour sales. 
While running time is satisfactory, there 
is a wide range of prices, and many mills 
report inability to sell at the usual profit, 


based on existing wheat values. 

Prices at the close of the week ranged 
as follows: best or short soft winter 
wheat patent, 98 Ibs, cotton, f.o.b. Ohio 
River points, $7.50@8; standard or regu- 
lar patent, $6.60@7.20; straight patent, 
$6.15(¢ 6.40; first clears, $5.25@5.75. 

Rehandlers report fair sales. Hot 
weather "has improved demand for bak- 


ers’ bread. Prices: spring wheat patent, 
98 Ibs, cotton, delivered at Nashville, 
$8.50 9.25; hard winter wheat patent, 
$7@7.30. 

Mills continue to buy wheat in the 


Middle West. No. 2 red, with bill, is 
quoted at $1.34 bu, Nashville. 
Demand has been slightly better for 


millfeed. Prices: soft winter wheat bran, 
100-Ib bags, ton, f.o.b. Ohio River points, 
$15.50@17.50; standard middlings or 
shorts, $21@28. 

Corn meal continues in light demand. 
Prices: bolted, per 100 lbs, in sacks, f.o.b. 
Ohio River points, $1.35@1.40; unbolted, 
$1.45 1.50, 

WEEKLY FLOUR OUTPUT 
Output by Nashville and southeastern 


flour mills, in barrels, as reported to The 


Northwestern Miller: 
Flour Pet. 


Weekly output of ac- 
capacity forweek tivity 
This week ....0.. 200,670 . 130,837 
La t KM ccdeeus 208,020 148,271 70.5 
SOG? agO sevamedcd 183,690 74,975 40.8 
Two irs ago... 227,670 172,344 75.6 
Three years ago.. 161,910 102,869 63.5 
STOCKS 


Stocks at Nashville, with comparison, 
as reported through the Grain Exchange: 


Aug. 13 Aug. 6 

Wieur, bbls iacsate<doas 25,000 22,500 

Wheat, DUG iivegebtosev 142,000 176,000 

Corn 1 vesateeesseces 90,000 55,500 

Oats BS ceteuceecpesss 551,000 363,500 
NOTES 


The Roanoke (Va.) City Mills are 
erecting a large fireproof brick and con- 
crete .ddition to the plant. 

The recent burning of the Tradewater 


Millin Co, plant at Sturgis, Ky., is said 
to hse caused a loss of $125,000, with 
$50,000 insurance. 


_The Tennessee Mill & Baking Co., of 
Nas! ille, with an authorized capital 
stocl. of $25,000, has been incorporated 
by W. H. Fox and others. 


The Tennessee department of agri- 
cultt're has had three inspectors at work 
Inspecting the plants of those engaged 
In thc manufacture or sale of feedstuffs. 
The results are reported very satisfac- 
tory, and methods have been adopted 
that make relations between officials and 
the feed concerns very pleasant, all unit- 
ing to uphold the law. 
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Miss Grace Whitesell, 14 years old, of 
Berlin, Marshall County, won first prize 
at the baking contest held at the Middle 
Tennessee farmers’ convention at Colum- 
bia. There were contestants from six 
counties. The prize is a trip to Chicago, 


offered by the Ford Flour Co., of Nash- 
ville, which sponsored the contest. The 
contest was on baking biscuit, bread and 
muffins, with the little girl winning on 
94 points out of 100. 

Joun Lerrer. 








FIRST FLOUR MILL IN UTAH 





Pioneer Structure, Built in 1852, in Marked Contrast with Modern Plants 
of the State 


Constructed in 1852, the first flour mill 
of Utah stands in marked contrast with 
the tremendous structures that are now 
being erected in the state by various mill- 
ing corporations. The old plant, pioneer 
among the Mormon industries of Salt 
Lake City, was constructed by Brigham 
Young and Isaac Chase, the latter own- 
ing the great property that is now Salt 
Lake City’s largest park. Not far from 
the center of this park is the old mill, 
carefully preserved, while at its side are 
the huge stones with which wheat flour 
was ground for the men, the women and 
the children who trekked their way across 
plains, mountains and deserts from Nau- 
voo, Ill., in the late forties, and there- 
after until railroads entered Utah. 

Chase was one of the first-year pio- 
neers; that is, he came to Utah in 1847. 
When he came, there was a designation 
of land among the first settlers. Each 
family was given a tract close in, for a 
homesite, and a five-acre tract for farm- 
ing farther out. The parcel of ground 
given Chase was that now included in 
Liberty Park. To it in later years he 
added considerable other proerty, mak- 
ing up a major section of what is now 
the park. For security, Chase and his 
family lived at the “fort,” or inclosure 
in what is now Salt Lake’s business dis- 
trict, but they proceeded to reclaim their 
farm land. At the same time, Chase em- 
barked in Utah’s first manufacturing in- 
dustries, for he built a sawmill and, 
utilizing water from a spring near by, he 
secured sufficient water power, through a 
millpond, to drive this mill. 

It was during this first winter, when 
Chase and other Mormons were experi- 
encing the pangs of hunger from slack 
crops, that he and his co-religionists 
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realized the importance of the flour mill. 
He quickly erected a rough plant for 
the grinding of corn. Then Brigham 
Young, leader of the Mormon pioneers 
and president of the Latter Day Saints 
church, became a partner with Chase in 
the building of the larger mill, the one 
that is now standing. This was planned 
for the making of white flour. 

The large buhrstones were made in 
Utah, but the iron with which they were 
bound and all other metal equipment for 
the plant was brought by ox teams across 
the plains from the Missouri River, It 
is frequently related that part of this 
heavy material was brought to Utah by 
a 13-year-old girl, that she feared to 
force the oxen into a swollen stream and 
that, as she hesitated, she head a loud, 
rushing sound and a bellowing of cattle. 
Turning around, according to this story, 
she saw that a herd of cattle had stam- 
peded and were rushing toward her. 
When the other people of the same emi- 
grant train reached her, they found that, 
“through some miracle which they as- 
cribed to the hand of God,” the cattle 
had passed to each side of her, but the 
ox team had been carried across the 
stream safely in the stampede. 

The mill building is of large adobes, 
and the supports are massive timbers 
which hardly show the wear of nearly 70 
years. The timbers are mortised and 
held together with wooden pins, and have 
two-inch holes bored from end to end, to 
prevent dry rot. 

Chase also built another pioneer in- 
dustry which compares strangely with 
the modern bakeries, for he constructed 
a Dutch oven that had a capacity of 16 
loaves of bread at a baking. At the time 
of “the grasshopper war,” when the Mor- 
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mons were living on thistles and sego 
lily roots, Mr. and Mrs. Chase supplied 
the capacity of the oven every day to 
the hungry who applied. That was about 
four years after the mill started opera- 
tions. People stricken in the famine 
came to the mill begging for bread, and 
after utilizing the bran, the shorts and 
the flour, Chase would take the sweep- 
ings and give them to those who had not 
secured flour in the first dolings. This 
Dutch oven now stands in the residence 
of the park superintendent. 

These pioneer factories are seen by 
many of the tourists visiting Salt Lake 
City, and are naturally contrasted with 
the gigantic mills awd elevators that have 
been built and are being constructed by 
the Globe Grain & Milling Co., the 
Sperry Flour Co., the Albers Bros, Mill- 
ing Co., the Holley Milling Co., the Hus- 
ler Milling Co., and other corporations 
that are making Utah well known as a 
modern milling state. 

W. E. Zurpann. 





JAPANESE SHIPPING COMBINE 

Commerce and Industry, Philadelphia, 
states that a new Japanese shipping 
combine has been proposed. Under a 
new arrangement the various subsidized 
companies would give up their ships and 
titles to a holding company, while the 
other assets would be divided among the 
present shareholders. Certain other com- 
panies would merely offer their vessels. 
The promoters of the proposition are 
hoping to control approximately 2,500,- 
000 deadweight tons and to capitalize the 
merger at 500,000,000 yen. 

As stock in the various shipping com- 
panies has a wide range in value, the 
shares in the new company would have 
to be apportioned according to the hold- 
ings in the separate concerns. The value 
of the shares in the new company, which 
the present shareholders of the Nippon 
Yusen Kaisha would receive, would be 
based on an estimate of 75,126,000 yen, 
as covering the value of ships now held, 
ships not yet completed, business prem- 
ises, and the right to operate the Nippon 
Yusen Kaisha lines. The value of other 
assets which the Nippon Yusen Kaisha 
would not turn over to the amalgamated 
company would come to about 150,000,- 
000 yen, which amount would be dis- 
tributed among the present shareholders 
according to the stock they now hold. 


Old “Mormon” Flour Mill at Salt Lake City, Utah 
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There is little change in the domestic 
flour market from week to week. Buyers 
are hoping for lower prices when the new 
crop is available, and are buying as spar- 
in, ly as possible at present. Evidently, 
mills are expecting to be able to sell 
flour much cheaper when the new crop 
is plentiful as, when selling ahead, rep- 
resentatives of certain mills are said to 
be shading present prices as much as $1 
@1.50 for delivery until the end of the 
year. Quotations: top patent springs, 
310.50 bbl; seconds, $10; first clears, 
$9.80,—mixed car lots, delivered, with 
discount of 10c bbl for cash. 

Domestic trade in new crop winter 
wheat flour is dull. Extremely few sales 
have been made this week, and no quo- 
tations are available. Brokers, however, 
are buying this grade of flour freely, and 
are paying $6.30 bbl, bulk, Montreal. Old 
crop Ontario winter wheat flour is be- 
coming scarce. Quotations are $6.90@7 
bbl, in buyers’ bags, Montreal or To- 
ronto. 

Export demand for flour has improved 
this week. Sales of both Manitoba 
springs and new crop winters have been 
made, the former selling at 64s 6d and 
the latter at 53@54s per 280 lbs, c.i.f., 
United Kingdom ports. Some exporters 
claim that prices of Manitobas are still 
out of line, as the real value of this flour 
based on present prices of wheat is 
around 67@68s. However, sales have 
been made at the lower figures noted. 


MILLFEED 

Inquiry for millfeed is heavy, and mills 

find it difficult to supply the demand. In 

consequence of the heavy run on feed, 

prices have again been advanced. Bran 

is now selling at $28 ton, bags, delivered, 
and shorts at $30. 


WHEAT 


New crop soft winter wheat is becom- 
ing plentiful and millers have no trouble 
in securing enough to fill their orders. 
Mills are paying $1.10@1.15 bu for wag- 
onloads at their doors. Car lots on 
track, delivered, are selling at $1.20@ 
1.25 bu. Western wheat is scarce in On- 
tario. No. 1 northern is quoted at $1.90 
bu, c.i.f., Bay ports. 


CEREAL PRODUCTS 


Dullness continues in the rolled oats 
and oatmeal market. Practically no 
sales are being made for export, and the 
domestic sare Ir is always quiet at this 
season. Rolled oats for export are quot- 
ed at 55s 6d per 280 lbs, jute, c.i.f., and 
heavy oatmeal at 54s 6d. The domestic 
price is $8.25 per bag of 90 lbs, deliv- 
ered; oatmeal, in 98-lb bags, 10 per cent 
over rolled oats. 


COARSE GRAINS 


Coarse grains are selling readily. Oats 
and barley have advanced in price. On- 
tario oats are quoted at 46@50c bu, ship- 
ping points, according to freights; bar- 
ley, 69@72c; rye, $1.10. American No. 2 
yellow corn, 74c bu, track, Bay ports, 
Canadian funds. Reground elevator 
screenings are also in good demand for 
feeding purposes. The price at Fort Wil- 
liam is $16 ton, in bags, f.o.b., while the 
quotation for delivery in Ontario or Que- 
bee would be about $24. 


NOTES 

William Monro, Thorold, Ont., visited 
Toronto on Thursday. - 

The premium on New York funds in 


Canada is down to 11 1-32 per cent. 
Sterling has advanced to $4.07. 


C. C. Coldren, manager export sales de- 
partment, Quaker Oats Co., Chicago, was 
in Toronto for a short visit this week. 

Lincoln Goldie and C. B. Watts, To- 
ronto, left for Winnipeg on Monday to 
attend a meeting of the Canadian Wheat 
Board in that city on Thursday. 


R. H. Vick, Orillia, Ont., was in To- 
ronto on Friday. Mr. and Mrs. Vick cele- 
brated the twenty-fifth anniversary of 
their wedding by a trip to Duluth, Minn., 
and were on their way home. 

The ocean freight rate on flour and 
oatmeal for shipment from Canada to 
British ports has been reduced, and is 
now quoted at 28c per 100 lbs, August 
and September shipment. The rate for 
rolled oats is still 4514¢ per 100 lbs. 

George Wynne, representing A. F. 
Langdon, London, Eng., was in Toronto 
on Monday. Mr. Wynne has been visit- 
ing the various business connections of 
his firm on this continent. He left Mon- 
day night for Buffalo and New York, 
and intends sailing for England from the 
latter city at an early date. 


The unusually large number of har- 
vesters leaving eastern Canada on the 
first special train for the West has re- 
sulted in a general notice being sent out 
from Winnipeg that no more are required 
at present, and all further excursions 
have been canceled. It was estimated 
that about 30,000 men would be required 
from eastern Canada to harvest the west- 
ern crops, and fully that number have 
already been dispatched. 





WESTERN CANADA 


Wiwnnirec, Man., Aug. 13.—The flour 
market is unchanged from a week ago. 
Prices remain the same, and business is 
very quiet from every source. * Millers, 
however, are looking forward to more 
trade in the not distant future. 

Today’s quotations: top patent spring 
wheat flour, in cars or mixed cars, de- 
livered Fort William, Winnipeg, and cor- 
responding territory, $10.15 bbl, in 98- 
lb jute bags; second patents, $9.55; first 
clears, $8.50. For 30-day terms 10c bbl 
is added, and for 60-day terms 20c. 


MILLFEEDS 


In view of the increased demand re- 
ported by western millers and the ex- 
ceedingly good trade existing, no change 
in prices has occurred this week. The 
standard price for bran is $19 ton, in 
bags, and shorts $21, in cars or mixed 
cars, delivered, f.o.b. Manitoba points. 


WHEAT 
Owing to decline in prices, offerings 
this week have been somewhat light; 
ered prices being expected any time 
holders are unwilling to let go. Demand 
is still mostly from domestic and United 
States millers, export inquiries being 
very scarce. On the whole, the market 
is very slow and the trade is not antici- 
pating much change until the new crop 
gins to move, which is probable within 
the next three weeks. Inspections for 
the week ending Aug. 11 were 255 cars, 
against 486 a week ago. 
Following are the prices of No. 1 
northern for each day of the week up to 


Aug. 13: -——Futures—, 
Cash Oct. Dec. 
SS eee $1.82 $1.48 $1.41% 
BOB. 9 naccccces 1.88% 1.50% 1.43% 
ARB. 1G co ccceces 1.80% 1.47% 1.41 
p\ ! : Career 1.83% - 1.50% 1.43% 
Nov. 
Be BR is (esse 1.83 1.49 1.45% 
Aug. 13 ......+. 1.90% 1.50% 147% 
OATMEAL 


Very little business is being done in 
rolled oats and oatmeal. Demand fair. 
Prices remain unchanged. The highest 


price for rolled oats is $2.65@3 per 80-lb 
bag, and for oatmeal $3.65 per 98-lb bag, 
delivered, Winnipeg territory. 


COARSE GRAINS 


Demand for oats was very dull and 
business limited. What export inquiry 
has been coming for barley does not ap- 
pear to be sufficient to invoke better of- 
ferings. The rye market remains un- 
changed; a few cars are coming through, 
but business is very quiet. Since a week 
ago, oats have advanced %c, barley 41,,c, 
and rye decreased 4c. Closing prices: 
No. 2 Canadian western oats, 50%,¢c bu; 
No. 3 Canadian western barley, 82c; No. 
1 Canadian western rye, $1.221,—in 
store, Fort William. ; 


RYE FLOUR 

There is still a good inquiry, although 
little business has been worked. Today’s 
quotations: best patents, $8 bbl, in 98- 
lb bags; medium grade, $7; dark, $4; rye 
meal, $5.50,—delivered, Winnipeg terri- 
tory. 

NOTES 

W. W. Hutchison, vice president Lake 
of the Woods Milling Co., Ltd., Montreal, 
is in the West. He left Winnipeg accom- 
panied by W. A. Matheson, general man- 
ager, Winnipeg, for Medicine Hat and 
other western points. 

The Canadian Pacific Railroad has ar- 
ranged to ship seed rye at half rates to 
any point on its lines. Rosen rye is sell- 
ing at $3.25 bu, while the ordinary vari- 
ety brings only $1.50. With an acreage 
sown in fall rye, the problem will be to 
create a market. European countries 
which naturally use a lot of rye flour are 
not in the market now, owing to adverse 
rates of exchange. 

The final meeting of the Canadian 
Wheat Board was held Thursday in Win- 
nipeg. Owing to the delay of the Cana- 
dian Pacific train from the West, the 
assistant chairman of the board was not 
present at the early meeting. H. W. 
Wood, president of the United Farmers 
of Alberta, attended, having arrived 
Wednesday evening with Colonel John Z. 
Fraser, director of the Farmers’ Sun, 





Toronto. Chairman James Stewart 
opened the session. L. E. Gray, 
MONTREAL 


Monrreat, Que., Aug. 13.—Flour busi- 
ness in this territory is at a low ebb, 
sales being made only in small lots for 
immediate requirements of buyers. Trade 
is generally dull on the eve of new crop 
business, and until the new Manitoba 
spring wheat flour is available no im- 
provement is expected. Little or no 
export business has been done this week. 
Domestic quotations: top patents, $10.50 
bbl; seconds, $10; strong bakers, $9.80,— 
jute basis, delivered, less 10c bbl for 
cash. 

There is a good demand for old crop 
winter wheat flour, and sales have been 
made at $8@8.25 bbl, in secondhand jute 
bags, delivered. 

Supplies of millfeed are hardly sutti- 
cient to cover the excellent demand now 
prevailing. If stocks were available, 
mills could dispose of several times the 
amount they are now selling. Manitoba 
bran is quoted at $27 ton and shorts at 
$28@29, in mixed cars with flour, deliv- 
ered. 

Rolled oats are selling at $3.25@3.35 
per bag, delivered. Demand is limited. 


NOTES 

The Woods Mfg. Co., Ltd., Montreal, 
has declared a quarterly dividend of 2 
per cent on the common stock, payable 
Sept. 1, to shareholders of record on 
Aug. 25. 

The Chamber of Commerce of Levis, 
Que., recently made application to the 


Board of Railway Commissioners for a 
reduction in the rates on grain in car- 
loads from western Canada to Levis to 
the same basis as in effect to Quebec 
city. This request has been. granted. 
The rate now prevailing to Levis from 
the Head of the Lakes is 4014c bu. 





LOWER OCEAN FREIGHT RATES 


Ratio to Prices of Farm Products Relatively 
the Same, According to Statistics Com- 
piled by Department of Agriculture 


Ocean freight rates on wheat and cot- 
ton moving from North Atlantic ports 
of the United States to the United King- 
dom were approximately 50 per cent 
lower on July 1, 1921, than on Nov. 1, 
1920, according to a statement compiled 
from data received by the United States 
Department of Agriculture from the 
United States Shipping Board. This de- 
cline is declared to correspond substan- 
tially to the price declines of those com- 
modities during the same period, so that 
the ratio between the freight rates and 
prices remains relatively the same. 

On Nov. 1, 1920, No. 2 red wheat was 
quoted in New York at $2.3414 bu, and 
the ocean freight rate was 40c per 100 
Ibs, or at the rate of 24c bu, which rep- 
resented 10.2 per cent of the value of 
the wheat. On July 1, 1921, with No. 2 
red wheat selling at $1.4714 bu, the 
freight rate was 2le per 100 lbs—1?.6c 
bu—or 8.5 per cent of the value of a 
bushel of wheat. 

“While the cost of ocean transporta- 
tion,” states the Department of Agricul- 
ture, “is an essential factor in the mar- 
keting of agricultural products in for- 
eign countries, it is by no means as im- 
portant as is the cost of rail transporta- 
tion to the seaboard. For example, the 
export lake and rail freight rate on 
wheat from Duluth to New York is 28.8c 
bu, while the ocean freight rate from 
New York to Liverpool is 12.6c, making 
a combined rate of 41.4c bu, of which 
the lake and rail freight costs represent 
69.6 per cent. The export rail rate from 
Kansas City to Galveston is 27¢ bu, and 
the ocean freight from Galveston to the 
United Kingdom is lic, a total of 42c 
bu, of which the cost of the inland rail 
haul represents 64.3 per cent. 

“In this connection it is interesting to 
compare these rates with the rail and 
ocean freight rates to the United King- 
dom from the wheat producing centers 
of Argentina, where the rate for trans- 
porting 1,000 kilograms (2,204.6 lbs) of 
wheat a distance of 500 kilometers (310.6 
miles) is $15.44 Argentine paper, or 12.2c 
bu, calculated on the basis of the pre- 
vailing rate of exchange. The average 
rail haul in Argentina is 485 kilometers 
(261 miles). Argentine growers thus 
have an apparent advantage of about 
14c bu over the interior sections of the 
United States in the cost of transport- 
ing their wheat to the seaboard. This 
advantage, however, is partly offset by 
increased ocean freight rates from Ar- 
gentina to the United Kingdom, which at 
the present time are around 28c bu, mak- 
ing a combined rail and ocean rate of 
35.2c bu for Argentine wheat.” 








United States—Flaxseed Crop 


Department of Agriculture estimates of 
the flaxseed acreage and crop of the United 
States (000’s omitted): 

Year Acres bus Year Acres ~~ bus 
Yield Yield 
1921°... 1,242 8,900 1911.... 2,757 19,370 
1920....1,785 10,990 1910.... 2,467 12,718 
1919.... 1,572 7,661 1909.... 2,083 19,513 
1918....1,910 13,860 1908.... 2,679 25,305 
1917.... 1,984 9,164 1907.... 2,864 26,851 
1,605 eoee 2,606 25,576 
1915.... 1,887 14,030 1905.... 2,535 28,477 
1914.... 1,645 18,749 1904.... 3,264 23,400 
1913.... 2,291 17,8683 1908.... 3,283 27,300 
1912.... 2,851 28,073 1902.... 3,740 29,285 

*Aug. 1 estimate. 
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THE WORLD AS IT WAS 74 YEARS AGO 
By A. L. H. Street 


I have before me an interesting book 
written by Samuel Perkins and printed 
in 1847. It is entitled “The World As 
It Is,” and purports to give a “view of 
the present condition of its principal na- 
tions, as to their . . . prison discipline, 
commerce,” etc., and also “numerous en- 

avings,” three of which are reproduced 
in this article as showing that the art of 
illustration has changed in. 73 years 
about as radically as have the appear- 
ance of typical flour mills, methods of 
harvesting grain, and the sky line of New 
York City. 

The most muenting thought we derive 
from this old brown, leather covered vol- 
ume is that there have been extraor- 
dinary changes, not only in the method 
of manufacturing flour, but in the seats 
of manufacture. The book does not men- 
tion the milling industry of Minnesota, 
North Dakota, Kansas, Oklahoma, and 
other now important states, for the very 
good reason that these states did not 
exist. It was printed two years before 
the territory of Minnesota was created 
out of wilderness theretofore appurte- 
nant to Wisconsin Territory, concerning 
which it was deemed sufficient to say: 
“Madison, the capital, is a thriving town, 
Milwaukee is on Lake Michigan; Prairie 
du Chien on Mississippi River.” Kansas 
and Oklahoma are covered by a brief 
statement that to the west of the state of 
Missouri was a “vast region . . . unin- 
habited, except by Indians,” known as 
“the Indian Territory”; and that “here 
the emigrating Indians are promised an 
undisturbed possession.” 

It seems that Delaware and Maryland 
were the principal milling states in 1847, 
at least these are the only two mentioned 
in that connection in “The World As It 
Is.” Of Delaware the book says: 

“Delaware, in common with the other 
Middle States, is a grain growing coun- 
try. According to its size, it produces 
its full proportion of wheat. The cele- 
brated flour mills on the Brandywine 
River manufacture all the wheat of this 
state, and much from the neighborin 
states. The flour is principally shipp 
at Philadelphia.” 

So important was the milling industry 
on the Brandywine that the volume fur- 
nishes us with the “engraving” of what 
I suppose is to be taken to he the “last 
word” in mills. The label, “Wheat Field 
and Mill,” prevents one from assuming 
that the structure in the picture is a 
monastery. 

In passing, the reference to the size 
of Delaware reminds one of the retort 
made by Senator Ingalls, of Kansas, 
about 30 years ago in the United States 
Senate. A member of that body from 
Delaware had spoken derisively of 
“bleeding Kansas.” When Ingalls fol- 
lowed he calmly referred to the remarks 
of “the senator from that state which has 
three counties when the tide is out, and 
one when it is in.” 

As showing what changes time has 
wrought, let attention be drawn to page 
176 of the 1921-1922 edition of The Mill- 
er’s Almanack, disclosing that in 1919-20 
the wheat flour output of Delaware mills 








was 82,000 bbls, as against 14,841,000 for 
Kansas and 27,004,000 for Minnesota. 

However, one big flour market not 
only has survived, but has greatly in- 
creased in importance, even if other 
cities have taken the lead. That market 
is Baltimore. Of it Perkins says in 1847: 

“Flour and tobacco are the staple pro- 
ductions of the state; of the former arti- 
cle, more than five hundred thousand 
barrels have been inspected in Baltimore 
in one year.” 

Compare, with this figure, the Alman- 
ack’s report that 2,090,000 bbls of flour 
were received at Baltimore in 1920, and 
that 1,780,000 were exported. But it be- 
comes interesting to note that the princi- 
pal source of Baltimore’s mill products 
is no longer its own state. The whole 
flour output for Maryland in-1919-20 was 


advocates that they will in a great meas- 
ure supersede the further prosecution of 
canals, and very much reduce the busi- 
ness of such as are already made, where 
they come in competition. Nothing im- 
me motion on a horizontal plane but 
the friction between the moving bodies 
and the surface on which it is moved. 
Hence the desiderata for locomotion are 
a smooth and horizontal surface, and a 
hard and polished surface of the moving 
body at the points of contact. The fric- 
tion of the moving body on such a sur- 
face is but little increased by its velocity; 
hence, a body possessed within itself. of 
the moving force can be carried forward 
with any speed the directors choose to 
give it, with but little increase of the 
moving power. On these principles rail 
roads are constructed, and transporta- 
tion effected on them, by means of 
steam, to a great extent, and with a 
velocity unknown to any other mode of 
conveyance.” 

Reference is made in the book to a 
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only 1,030,000 bbls, about one half of 
the receipts of the Baltimore market in 
that year. 

The old volume shows clearly how mis- 
erable were the transportation facilities 
of the time, although the visionary men 
of the period were beginning to dream 
of the future when the steam railroad 
would make it difficult for the canals to 
pay dividends. The Harlem Road was 
eight miles long, reaching away up into 
the then border of civilization—now One 
Hundred and Twenty-fifth Street, New 
York City. A road from New York to 
Albany, and one to Lake Erie, were in 
prospect. The roads serving to bring 
traffic to the port of Albany for water 
transportation down the Hudson were 
several little jerkwater lines, including 
the Utica & Schenectady, 77 miles; the 
Syracuse & Utica, 53 miles; the Syracuse 
& Auburn, 26 miles; and the Auburn & 
Rochester, 80 miles. Speaking of rail 
transportation much as we do now of 
aérial transit, Mr. Perkins says: 

“It is expected by their [the railroads’ ] 








newly constructed railroad between New- 
castle and Frenchtown, in Delaware, 
making it possible for passengers to be 
hurled through space at the rate of 16 
miles in 50 minutes. Mr. Perkins says: 

“The distance is passed with locomo- 
tive engines, with any number of cars at- 
tached to them, in fifty minutes. The 
time of passing between the two cities is 
shortened by this route about two hours. 
This, in the present state of feeling in 
regard to rapid motion, is deemed a 
great acquisition, and is sufficient to 
take most of the passengers from the 
canal line.” 

Let the millers west of the Alleghenies 
reflect on what improvement in trans- 
portation facilities of the past 73 years 
means to his business. Mr. Perkins 
speaks of competition between a canal 
company and the then building Balti- 
more & Ohio Railroad: 

“In the outset, these companies were 
hostile to each other, their interests be- 
ing supposed to interfere. At a place 
called the point of rocks on the Potomac, 
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fifty-six miles from Baltimore, and for- 
ty-eight from Washington, the road 
comes in contact with the canal; from 
thence, for a considerable distance, na- 
ture seems scarcely to have left room in 
the neighborhood of the river for either. 
Both wished to occupy the same ground 
on its border. The canal company was 
first incorporated and first surveyed a 
route. The railroad company purchased 
of the proprietors the right of soil, and 
was proceeding to construct their road 
over the ground surveyed by the canal 
company. A process in chancery was 
instituted, the object of which was to 
determine in which company the prior 
right of selecting the ground was vested, 
and after pending about two years it 
was decided by the highest chancery 
tribunal in Maryland in favor of the 
canal company; and for a time both 
plans seemed likely to fail; one for want 
of funds, the other for want of ground. 

“A compromise was effected in May, 
1833, by which the canal company agreed, 
for the sum of $266,000, to prepare and 
grade a road four miles in length, by the 
side of the canal, over the contested 
ground. Since that time, the companies 
have acted in harmony, the rail road 
company joining that of the canal in an 
application to Congress for a further 
subscription of a million dollars to the 
stock of the latter. Both, it is expected, 
will proceed to the eastern base of the 
Allegheny, two hundred miles from the 
place of departure [Baltimore]. Over 
that stupendous ridge, it is not expected 
that more than one mode will be at- 
tempted at present. Of the two pro- 
posed, public opinion is in favor of the 
rail road. The tunnel required for the 
canal is of greater length than any one 
ever yet made. To perforate the Alle- 
gheny for a distance of four miles is 
an appalling undertaking; and when ac- 
complished, the passage must be a dreary 
one. The whole lockage on the canal 
being estimated at 3,315 feet, and the 
ordinary detention in passing the locks, 
at the rate of one minute for a foot, 
gives fifty-three hours for the whole time 
of passing the locks. Sixty-eight hours 
is the time required for passing the whole 
distance at the rate of five miles an hour, 
exclusive of detention; and requiring a 
period of something more than five days 
continued motion, for a passage on the 
canal from Washington to Pittsburg. 

“The rail road company expects to 
pass the Allegheny summit by a series 
of inclined planes, with stationary en- 
gines; from the western base of the Ohio 
River, the road is to be constructed on 
a line so nearly level as to be traversed 
without their aid. At the average speed 
of ten miles an hour, the whole distance 
will be | ag in something less than a 
day and a half. . Other circum- 
stances favorable to the rail road, are, 
that it may be depended on as a means 
of passage and transportation at all 
seasons of the year.” 

Without the aid of “inclined planes” 
and “stationary engines” one may now 
leave Baltimore at 12:30 p.m. and reach 
Pittsburgh at 9:40 p.m. 

Lest at some future time,—say 73 
years, or even 73 months from now— 
when transit between Baltimore and 
Pittsburgh will be accomplished so quick- 
ly by aérial means or pneumatic tube 
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that it will not pay the passenger to be 
seated, some rian 
through the files of Northwestern 
Miller shall come upon these lines, we 
hereby deprive him of the chance of smil- 
ing at our pride in the achievements of 
our time, as we smile at Mr. Perkins’ 
observations, by remarking that we quite 
expect a radical improvement in the 
means of transportation within the next 
73 years—or 73 months. 





PAN AMERICAN POSTAL CONGRESS 

O. K. Davis, chairman of the advisory 
committee on — mails, will be chief 
representative of the United States gov- 
ernment at the Pan American Postal 
Congress, to be held in Buenos Aires, Ar- 
gentina. 

The advisory committee on foreign 
mails is an organization of American 
business men interested in the develop- 
ment of postal service to all parts of 
the world. During the last few years, 
this advisory committee has been working 
in close co-operation with the Post Of- 
fice Department, and has been able to 
initiate and secure many extensions and 
improvements in foreign mails. Mr. 
Davis is also secretary of the National 
Foreign Trade Council. 

The congress, which meets in Buenos 
Aires in August, will consider matters 
affecting letter mail and printed matter. 
Among the suggestions given the delega- 
tion by the business men of the United 
States, through the medium of the ad- 
visory committee on foreign mails, are 
the following: 

Extension of domestic rates on. letters 
and printed matter to all Pan American 
countries. 

Removal of taxes on printed matter 
entering a country by mail. 

Elimination of consular invoices on 
parcel post shipments, especially on those 
of less than $100 value. 

Standardization of customs declara- 
tions and customs procedure in simpli- 
fied form throughout all Latin America. 

Extension of registered mail service 
to all Pan American countries, and in- 
crease in indemnity obtainable to at 
least $50. 

Removal of prohibitions on the import 
of articles by parcel post, and agree- 
ment to admit any article not barred by 
the mails of the country of origin. 

Increase in weight limits of parcel 
post to 50 Ibs, and in measurement to 
seven feet combined length and girth. 

Extension of direct money order serv- 
ice to all Latin America, and eventual 
establishment of parcel post C.O.D. 
service. 





ELEVATOR STRIKE ENDED 

Curcaco, In., Aug. 13.—The strike of 
grain elevator employees, started here a 
month ago by the Chicago Grain Eleva- 
tor & Feed Mill Employees’ Union, has 
been officially ended. The walkout af- 
fected 800 men and for a time hindered 
the movement of grain in and out of 
Chicago. Engineers employed at the 
elevators, who also went on strike, re- 
turned to work about three weeks ago. 

The strike resulted when the men re- 
fused a new working agreement involv- 
ing reduced wages and changes in hours 
and working conditions. 

Representatives of the employers said 
that the men, except the engineers and 
firemen, were coming back to work as in- 
dividuals, applying for such vacancies as 
might exist, and that no concessions were 
made to the union. 

The grain elevator men have formed a 
permanent society to be known as the 
Chicago Grain Elevator Men’s Associa- 
tion. John J. Stream is chairman. Other 
officers have not been elected. 





United States—Hay Crop 
Department of Agriculture estimates of the 
United States hay crop (tame), in tons 
(000’s omitted): 





6 
*Aug. 1 estimate. 
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New York, N. Y., Aug. 13.—The finan- 
cial community has just undertaken a 
new financial sanitation operation which 
has resulted in giving a fresh lease of 
life to a weak foreign trading concern 
which has had a checkered career. The 
institution has now been put in position 
to meet all the demands made upon it, 
so that it may be eliminated from the 
uncertainties of the hour. 

The story is extremely interesting as 
it shows how lax management and ap- 
parently incompetent leadership will work 
to ruin a company which has had the 
backing of the strongest and some of the 
most powerful interests in the country. 
The episode only emphasizes what has 
been said in this column before about 
the inexperience of the American banking 
fraternity in handling the great trans- 
actions of international finance. 


IMPORTANT CHANGE COMING 


As an aftermath there is likely to be an 
important change announced soon in the 
presidency of a great Wall Street insti- 
tution, There is no telling just when 
this will occur, but negotiations under 
way indicate that a new man will take 
the helm before long and that the banker 
will be of such established and nation- 
wide reputation as to impart quickly a 
feeling of strength. This change, when it 
takes place, will be of.immense help, and 
in view of what has happened it may be 
said that the sooner it is announced the 
better it will be for every one concerned 
with the welfare of financial New York. 

There has never been quite such an 
episode before, and an officer of one of the 
great New York banks is authority for 
the statement that the liabilities involved 
and the assistance given and promised 
are of a magnitude unprecedented in 
American finance. Enormous losses have 
been taken in other concerns in interna- 
tional trade, and the lesson, as a whole, 
has been sufficiently impressive to make 
everybody realize that there are many 
risks encountered in such undertakings 
which must be clearly foreseen and es- 
timated before immense investments are 
made by those inexperienced in foreign 
trade affairs. 

There has never been a year like this 
before, and many bankers hope they will 
never encounter another period of such 
confusion and complications. Because of 
these difficulties many bankers, instead 
of being absent on vacation leaves in 
August, remain at their desks from 9 in 
the morning until 7 in the evening every 
day. Uptown conferences are often held 
afterwards. 


BANK SHARES AS INVESTMENTS 


There has never been a more favorable 
opportunity to make discriminating in- 
vestments in bank stocks. Many of the 
shares of the great Wall Street financial 
institutions are available now at the low- 
est prices ever touched. Instead of sell- 
ing on a 3 or 4 per cent income basis, as 
prevailed not many years ago, the income 
return today is in various instances 5 or 
6 per cent, or even more. Besides this 
favorable investment yield, there are also 
excellent speculative possibilities for the 
stocks, for the experience of two genera- 


tions goes to show that holders of New 
York bank shares have fared exception- 
ally well, oftentimes clearing large 


profits in instances where the investment 
has been left undisturbed. 

With the increased capitalization ar- 
ranged by many Wall Street banks dur- 
ing the last few years, the ownership of 
their shares has been scattered broadcast 
throughout the land and, instead of re- 
maining “close corporations,” some of 
these bank stocks are now well distrib- 
uted among thousands of investors. The 
outlook for the banks is certainly favor- 
able, when one considers the longer fu- 
ture, for the one thing certain is that in 


the great financing operations of the re- 
construction period these great monied 
institutions must make an excellent show- 
ing. Chase National Bank stock, avail- 
able at around 300, is, according to all 
investment standards, an excellent propo- 
sition at this time. 


FUTURE OF MONEY RATES 


The money market outlook is the sub- 
ject of constant discussion. Some bank- 
ers express the view that rates must ad- 
vance further, and that there is nothing 
in the situation to suggest the develop- 
ment of really cheap money conditions. 
One important banker goes so far as to 
say that there will be no cheap money 
this fall. Others are not quite so em- 
phatic, but any thoroughgoing consider- 
ation of prevailing conditions shows that 
the factors making for firm money rates 
more than counterbalance those which 
indicate permanently lower quotations. 

We are now at the season when enor- 
mous advances have to be made in con- 
nection with crop movement demands, 
and when there are numerous obligations 
to meet in the development of agricul- 
tural operations. Furthermore, many 
farmers are in a position to require help 
which will be difficult to get, because of 
their having already received virtually 
all the assistance they are entitled to. 
Besides this, there is the foreign govern- 
ment financing to consider, and it is ap- 
parent that the United States must be 
prepared to make large advances if it 
wishes to extend its foreign trade opera- 
tions this fall. : 

It is clear, therefore, that the assist- 
ance provided by the gold import move- 
ment will be partly offset by the varied 
demands made upon the American bank- 
ing reserve. The probability is that a 
good deal more foreign gold will come 
to this country, as many nations have 
little else to send in settlement of what 
they owe here. 


INVESTMENT BUYING 


There has been a continuance of quiet 
investment buying for some time. The 
indications are that both large and small 
investors will continue to pick up bar- 
gains, paying outright for what they buy: 
and taking the securities out of the mar- 
ket. This indicates that the investing 
public is showing new interest in the of- 
ferings of seasoned securities at present 
prices. Nothing in the situation, how- 
ever, suggests a resumption of bullish 
activity on any large scale. The great 
drawback is the liquidation which Wall 
Street picturesquely describes as of the 
“lame duck” type. By this is meant the 
selling of securities by rich men and 
powerful interests who have been called 
upon or are ap called upon to protect 
their losses in other quarters. This sell- 
ing has been constant of late. The im- 
provement of the bond market has been 
a reassuring symptom, for any sustained 
revival in bond buying often leads to a 
resumption in stock market activity. 


FOREIGN BANKER’S VIEW 


Exceptional interest is manifested these 
days in the opinions of well-informed 
bankers and business men as to the out- 
look. A member of a very strong and 
conservative foreign banking house sized 
up the situation this week in these words: 
“IT expect better things from the stock 
market before Dec. 31, and believe there 
will be a good upward movement in some 
shares. It seems to me that many securi- 
ties are selling so low as to make it diffi- 
cult for them to go lower. 

“T realize, however, that the market 
will have to absorb heavy offerings of 
securities from time to time, as there is 
still an enormous wreckage to provide 
for in connection with the salvaging and 
the protecting of many weak, speculative 
accounts. It always happens at such times 
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that people when called upon to make 
good their syndicate losses or disap- 
pointing returns in other directions are 
forced to unload their things in 
order to protect what is bad, or unmar- 
ketable. 

“Deflation is difficult under all con- 
ditions, but never more difficult than 
after such a sensational rise in prices to 
a dizzy average level as culminated last 
year. No one can tell just when the turn 
will come, but I believe that the stock 
market will develop increased strength 
before the year ends, and that the in. 
vestment outlook will be brighter th::n it 
now is. 

“Many of the new low price records 
touched by seasoned securities during the 
last few weeks have come about through 
forced sales of collateral belongin, to 
distressed borrowers. Much of this -ell- 
ing has been disturbing, and the fact jhat 
there have been such large offerings © ver- 
banging the market has made it difli-ult 
for bankers and others interested in sal- 
vaging operations to continue {vir 
work.” 





Pending Trademarks 


The following trademarks have een 
passed for publication by the United s ites 
Patent Office: 


“Maid of Honor’; No. 
Poage-Wall Milling Co., 
Used on wheat flour. 

“Parisian”; No. 130,867. 


144,980. Ov ner, 
Catlettsburg, Ky. 


Owner, W: sh- 


burn-Crosby Co., Minneapolis. Used on 
wheat flour. 
“Pro-Lac”’; No. 138,428. Owner, Ca itol 


Products Co., ‘Des Moines, Iowa. Use:. on 
stock feeds. 

“Composer,” No. 142,480; “Performer,” No. 
142,481; “Musician,” No, 142,482; ‘Tem 0,” 
No. 142,483; “‘Crescendo,”’ No. 142,484; ‘s m- 
phony,” No. 142,485; “Opera,” No. 142. 6; 
“Concert,” No. 142,487; “Orchestra,” No. 
142,488; “Solo,” No. 142,489—(all with fi, ure 
of music staff and notes), Owner, Ga!) :tin 
Valley Milling Co., Seattle, Wash., and _ :'‘el- 
grade, Mont. Used on wheat flour. 

“Alsin’; No, 143,197. Owner, Ame: «an 
Levant Syndicate, Inc., New York. Use. on 
wheat flour. 


“Victoria”; No. 144,392. Owner, (:ld- 
camp Mill Co., Ironton, Ohio. Use: on 
wheat flour. 

“Justright’”; No. 145,453. Owner, Sa iuel 
W. Hershe, York, Pa. Used on wheat (our. 

“Cimco”; No. 145,875. Owner, City Mills 
Co., Columbus, Ga. Used on selfrising 
wheat flour. 

“Elsol”; No. 146,003. Owner, Fisher 


Flouring Mills Co., Seattle, Wash. Us: on 
wheat flour. 

“Homeseeker’; No. 146,018. Owner, (‘reat 
West Mill & Blevator Co., Amarillo, T xas. 
Used on wheat flour. 


“Amaryllis’; No. 146,015. Owner, (‘reat 
West Mill & Blevator Co., Amarillo, 7: xas. 
Used on wheat flour. 

“H-O”; No. 147,666. Owner, The H-0 
Cereal Co., Inc., Buffalo, N. Y. Us« on 


animal, bird and poultry feeds. 

“Pride of Dixie,” and picture of ig; 
No. 138,561. Owner, Edwin C, Hawiins, 
Paducah, Ky. Used on wheat flour. 

“Stamboul,” and three stars; No. 139.569. 
Owner, Commercial Union of America, 'nc., 
New York. Used on wheat flour. 

“Purity,” and picture of a loaf of «ad 
in circle; No. 143,742. Owner, W. J. Cuhill 
Co., Meriden, Conn, Used on wheat flour. 

“Texas Star’; No. 144,691. Owner, T:xas 
Star Flour Mills, Galveston, Texas. ‘| sed 
on wheat flour. 

‘Star’ (figure of); No, 145,027. Ov ner, 
Cc. L. Montgomery, Memphis, Tenn. ‘| sed 
on cottonseed meal. 

“Miranda”; No. 146,011. Owner, A. is- 
tun & Co., Inc., New York. Used on wivat 
flour. 

“Western Scout’; No. 146,014. Owner, 
Great West Mill & Elevator Co., Ama''!lo, 
Texas. Used on wheat flour. 

“Bully”; No. 146,042. Owner, Temtor ‘orn 
& Fruit Products Co., St. Louis. Use: on 
stock feed. 

“Hy-Bred”’; No. 146,048. Owner, Te: tor 
Corn & Fruit Products Co., St. Louis. sed 
on stock feed, 

“Jersey Queen”; No, 146,045. Owner, 
Temtor Corn & Fruit Products Co., St. 
Louis. Used on dairy feed. 

“Sugar Loaf’; No. 146,046. Owner, ‘: m- 
tor Corn & Fruit Products Co., St. Luis. 
Used on a fattening feed for stock. 

“Jenny Linn”; No. 146,047. Owner, 7 >m- 
tor Corn & Fruit Products Co., St. Luis. 
Used on horse and mule feed. 

“Perfect,” with diamonds and circles: No. 


146,051. Owner, Wichita (Kansas) | our 
Mills Co. Used on wheat flour. P 
“W,” with wheat sprays; No, 146.(52. 


Owner, Wichita (Kansas) Flour Mills ‘0. 
Used on wheat flour. 

“24"; No. 146,188. Owner, M. C. P: (ers 
Mill Co., Omaha, Neb. Used on dairy “ed. 

“Gardenia”; No. 146,314. Owner, (reat 
West Mill & Elevator Co., Amarillo, T: as. 
Used on wheat flour. 

“Quality Cross’; No. 146,315. Owner, 
Great West Mill & Elevator Co., Ama:'!l0, 
Texas. Used on wheat flour. 

“Holiday”; No. 146,323. Owner, 3} ‘y- 
flower Mills, Fort Wayne, Ind. Used on 
wheat flour and selfrising flour. 


“Full of Eggs”; No. 146,324. Owner, \ '!- 
liam J. McKay, Chicago. Used on pou ''y 
feed. 

“Millennium”; No. 146,347. Owner, We«'°r 
Flour Mills Corporation, Salina, Kans: s. 
Used on wheat flour. 

“Sterlingworth”; No. 146,348. Own’, 


Weber Flour Mills Corporation, Salina, K:"- 
sas. Used on wheat flour. 
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FREIGHT CHARGE MISTAKES 


To do justice generally, the law often 
finds it necessary to do injustice in spe- 
cific instances. One of the best examples 
of the point, as applied to the commercial 
world, is to be found in the matter of 
interstate freight rates. Experience 
amply justified the conclusion that the 
best way to abolish the old abuse of 
preferential and discriminatory freight 
rates, rebates, etc., is to make and en- 
force a hard-and-fast rule that shippers 
must pay no more and no less than regu- 
larly published tariff rates on shipments. 

To permit a shipper in a given in- 
stance to profit by actual mistake made 
by a railway company in applying a 
regular rate to a specific shipment would 
be to permit general abuses under the 
guise of pretended mistakes. So, it is 
now generally held by the courts that a 
shipper or consignee who has paid less 
than the regular rate on a shipment may 
be required to pay the excess, howsoever 
much he may have been prejudiced by 
the carrier’s mistake in quoting too low 
arate or in failing to collect all that was 
due under the law. 

A case in point was lately before the 
Wisconsin supreme court. A consignee 
settled with a shipping seller on the 
strength of having received from the de- 
livering railway company an expense bill 
stating that all freight charges had been 
paid. The statement was a mistake, and 
the railway company afterwards sued to 
recover the charges due. Upholding the 
right to recover, the supreme court says: 

“It is manifest that the negligent pres- 
entation by plaintiff's [a railway com- 
pany’s| agent of an erroneous expense 
bill to défendant for the shipment in 
question could be made the means of 
avoiding the legal tariffs for its service 
as carrier if it should be held to be 
estopped from collecting the freight 
charges when demanded of defendant as 
consignee. The right to private contract 
between shipper and carrier is wholly 
abrogated by the interstate commerce 
act, and the rates fixed by law are en- 
forcible by the carrier by force of law. 
Unlawful acts of a carrier’s agents in 
connection with charging and collecting 
the legal rates for transportation cannot 
be made the foundation of an estoppel 
to prevent the carrier from enforcing the 
legal rate against those liable therefor.” 


NONDELIVERY EXCUSED 

An opinion of the South Dakota su- 
preme court, handed down in the case of 
McCai:!l-Webster Co. vs. Steele, 180 
N .W. 782, shows how mutual understand- 
ing as to a special source of supply may 
affect the validity of a contract of sale. 

Def-ndant contracted to sell plaintiff 
5,000 bus of “good, sound, dry and mer- 
chant. ble S, corn to grade SY, . : 
said grain being now in my possession.” 
It was contemplated that delivery should 
be mace on maturity of a then growing 
crop, ‘vhich failed to produce corn of the 
contract grade. Market values risin 
above the contract price, plaintiff su 
for (mages for nondelivery. The su- 
preme court, however, holds that the trial 
Judge »roperly ruled that plaintiff could 
not recover, The reasoning on which the 
decisi n rests is as follows: 

‘In this ease it is perfectly clear that 
both »arties were so confident that the 
corn, ‘hen in the minds of the parties, 
Woulr’ fulfill the conditions as to grade, 
that ‘.ey made no provision whatsoever 
as to what should be done if this corn 
woul: not test No. 3. They contracted 
In th full belief that defendant had in 
its p ssession 5,000 bus of yellow corn 
that ould, at the time of delivery, grade 
No. °. No corn that would, by mere 
laps: »f time, become No. 3 corn, was in 
Poss'ssion of defendant. Both parties 
assuived, as the very basis of the con- 
tract, that corn that would fulfill this 
contract did exist in the possession of 
defe: dant. Being mistaken as to this 
ae ial fact, there was no binding con- 


“Let us suppose that No. 3 corn had 
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not been worth the contract price, and 
defendant had gone out and purchased 
No. 3 corn and tendered same to plain- 
tiff; plaintiff, knowing such fact, would 
have had the right to and undoubtedly 
would have refused to accept such corn, 
for the very simple reason that it never 
agreed to buy any corn other than the 
corn in possession of defendant when 
the contract was entered into.” 


POWER OF SALESMAN 


A salesman’s authority to sell goods 
implies no authority to agree to a can- 
cellation of the contract, holds the St. 
Louis court of appeals in the recent case 
of Moorman Mfg. Co. vs. Selsor, 226 
S.W. 89. The court says: 

“We are of the opinion that the signed 
order of defendant, wherein it was 
agreed that no contract or agreement 
other than appeared on the face of the 
order would be binding, was ample notice 
to an ordinarily prudent man that the 
authority of the salesman as plaintiff's 
agent was limited. The agent’s author- 
ity to sell gave him no power to exercise 
any control over the rights or liabilities 
of the plaintiff, not included in the power 
to sell; nor did the salesman have power 
to revoke or rescind the sale, after the 
contract had been completed or executed, 
and receive back the goods. 

“The attempted rescission or revoca- 
tion of the contract and acceptance of 
the goods was presumptively beyond the 
authority of the salesman to bind the 
plaintiff, and does not come within the 
apparent scope of his authority to sell. 
We find no substantial evidence tending 
to show that the salesman was a general 
agent, or that he was vested with author- 
ity to rescind or revoke the order or re- 
ceive back the goods.” 


FINAL CONTRACT APPLIES 


When there is a variance between the 
terms of telegrams leading up to a con- 
tract of sale and the terms of a contract 
finally entered into, the latter must gov- 
ern, holds the Washington supreme court 
in the case of L. Teweles Seed Co. vs. 
Fairbanks, 195 Pac. 40. In this case it 
appeared that telegrams were exchanged, 
looking toward a sale of “choice” Cana- 
dian yellow peas, and a sale of Canadian 
yellow peas of “good stock in good mer- 
chantable condition” was confirmed. The 
court holds that the contract governed. 

It being found that the goods were 
defective, question was raised as to what 
was the proper measure of the buyer’s 
damage. The peas were shipped from 
Seattle to Milwaukee, and the buyer had 
no opportunity to examine them before 
their arrival in Milwaukee. On the de- 
fective condition being ascertained, the 
buyer notified the seller that the goods 
were held subject to the latter’s order. 
The seller failing to take any action in 
the matter, the buyer sold the peas at 
current market price. In a suit to re- 
cover damages, the buyer having paid 
for the peas before their arrival, the 
court holds that the damages were prop- 
erly computed on the basis of the Mil- 
waukee market price, and not with ref- 
erence to market values in Seattle. 


WEIGHT SHORTAGES 


Where,: on litigation of an ordinary 
commercial dispute, there is a flat con- 
tradiction between the parties as to the 
existence of a material fact on which 
judgment is to depend, the legal princi- 
ple of burden of proof becomes highly 
important, yet lawsuits are often plunged 
into without taking this principle into 
account. The general rule is that the 
party who asserts a fact as a basis of 
recovery or defense has the burden of 
proving it. That he may make out just 
as strong a case as the other party on 
that point does him no good; he must 
make out a stronger case, or, as the trial 
judge instructs the jury, must prove his 
contention by a preponderance of the 
evidence. 

The principle was involved recently in 
the case of Swartz vs. Levin, 194 Pac. 
646, on an issue as to shortage in the 


weight of goods delivered under a sales 
contract. The question was whether 
there was shortage in delivery of two 
carloads. Defendants so insisted in filing 
counterclaims on that ground in plain- 
tiff’s suit to recover the price of a third 
car. 

“The trial court held,” says the Kansas 
supreme court, “that as to these matters 
the burden of proof was on the defend- 
ants, because the goods on the first two 
cars had been accepted and paid for. 
. . « This ruling was justified by the 
condition of the pleadings as already in- 
dicated. The counterclaims of the de- 
fendants with respect to the first two 
carloads, which had been accepted and 
fully paid for, were in the nature of ac- 
tions for the recovery of payments or 
parts of payments already made, the 
burden of proof being upon the person 
making the demand (30 Cyc. 1325), and 
the presumption being that the actual 
weight of the goods corresponded to the 
amount paid for them. 

“The defendants introduced testimony 
that the contents of the first two cars 
when received at their destination did not 
weigh as much as corresponded to the 
amounts paid for them, and no rebuttal 
was offered, so that the question is pre- 
sented whether the evidence did not re- 
quire a judgment against the plaintiff 
for the amount of shortage claimed in 
these two cars. Assuming that such evi- 
dence was equivalent to testimony as to 
the amount of goods loaded into the cars, 
in the absence of a showing of any loss 
in transit (Mountain City Mill Co. vs. 
Link Milling Co., 92 Mo. App. 474), no 
basis for reversal is afforded, because 
the trier of the facts was not bound to 
believe the defendants’ evidence as to the 
weights at destination, even in the ab- 
sence of express contradiction. . . . The 
trial court may have distrusted the 
veracity of the witnesses from something 
in their manner or from a _ suspicion 
growing out of the way in which the 
transaction had been conducted on the 
part of the defendants.” 


FIDELITY BONDS 


Unauthorized speculation by a com- 
pany’s manager with its funds consti- 
tutes such embezzlement as to forfeit a 
bond given by him to secure the company 
against loss by any act of his constitut- 
ing larceny or embezzlement. This is 
one of the points decided by the Kansas 
supreme court in the recent case of 
Mitchell Grain & Supply Co. vs. Mary- 
land Casualty Co., 195 Pac. 978. 

Plaintiff grain company sued on a bond 
given by its manager, and it appears 
that one of the items of a shortage in 
his accounts represented a loss in a 
speculation on the pork market conduct- 
ed in the name of the grain company but 
not shown by the company’s books. The 
supreme court says, in affirming judg- 
ment on the bond: 

“As used in this connection, ‘constitut- 
ing embezzlement’ must be regarded as 
essentially the equivalent of ‘amounting 
to embezzlement.’ The bond is to be in- 
terpreted in the light of its nature as 
a contract of insurance, in view of its 
purpose as such, and with a considerable 
degree of liberality in favor of the in- 
sured and against the insurer by reason 
of its having framed the contract. A 
risk faisly within its contemplation is 
not to be avoided by any nice distinction 
or artificial refinement in the use of 
words. The term ‘embezzlement’ must 
be deemed to have been used in its gen- 
eral and popular sense, rather than with 
specific reference to the precise definition 
of the local statute." One who unlawful- 
ly makes way with the property of his 
employer intrusted to his care may be 
an embezzler, even although he derives 
no personal benefit from the transac- 
tion. . .. 

“The manager claimed that in the pork 
deal he acted with the advice of the vice 
president of the grain company, but the 
court obviously disbelieved his statement. 
He also asserted that he had previously 
made money for the company by hedging 
on wheat deals, and that the purpose of 
the pork transaction was to hedge 
against loss through the government fix- 
ing the price of wheat. e trial court 
found specifically that the company had 
no knowledge of any such speculation in 
wheat; and selling pork for future deliv- 
ery in the expectation that the govern- 
ment would likewise regulate its price 
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can hardly be seriously considered as a 
justifiable hedge against a loss in wheat.” 

Another point decided in the case is 
that, where a contract of insurance 
against losses through the embezzlement 
of an employee contains a warranty on 
the part of the employer that the books 
shall be inspected, audited, and verified . 
at least once in three months, this re- 
quirement is met by an examination con- 
ducted by the officers of the employing 
company, and does not involve the em- 
ployment of an expert accountant for 
the purpose; nor does the fact that the 
examinations that were made failed to 
disclose shortages that were afterwards 
found to have existed necessarily show 
any breach of the warranty. 


SELLING “REQUIREMENTS” 


There is a general rule of law that a 
contract for the sale of goods is not 
mutually binding unless there is a recip- 
rocal obligation to buy or sell a definite 
quantity of goods. It is not required 
that the quantity be stated as so many 
barrels or pounds; the quantity may be 
ascertained by reference to some fact or 
circumstance that renders the quantity 
certain, or approximately certain. 

Contracts for sale of a buyer’s “re- 
quirements” in his business frequently 
raise controversy as to whether they are 
invalid or not, so it is interesting to read 
what the Delaware superior court finds 
to be the law after a careful search 
among the authorities. 

In the case of American Trading Co. 
vs. National Fibre & Insulation Co., 111 
Atl. 290, the court notes that early in 
its history the Minnesota supreme court 
declared a very strict rule against the 
validity of contracts providing for deliv- 
ery of the buyer’s requirements. “But,” 
the court adds, “this rule has been some- 
what modified on account of the growth 
and exigencies of business, and the later 
cases are rather uniform in holding that 
such contracts are not void for lack of 
mutuality and certainty if, in the light 
of the surrounding circumstances, the 
quantity contracted for can reasonably 
be ascertained or is capable of being 
approximately ascertained at the time of 
making the agreement. 

“If the buyer has an established busi- 
ness which will require the commodities 
contracted for, it is presumed the busi- 
ness will continue, and under such cir- 
cumstances the seller can approximately 
estimate the quantity of goods that will 
be required by the purchaser in his busi- 
ness. In such cases the law holds that 
there is mutuality of obligation and suf- 
ficient certainty respecting the quantity 
of goods that will be required by the 
buyer... . 

“From an examination of the cases 
bearing upon the point, it may be stated 
that when the engagement of the buyer 
is merely to receive the goods he may 
want or order, or when his business is 
not established, and there is no reason- 
able probability that the business will 
continue, or will require any substantial 
quantity of the goods covered by the 
agreement, the law holds that the en- 
gagement of the buyer is not an obliga- 
tion, but an option to take or not to take 
any goods only as he may desire, and the 
contract is void for want of mutuality 
or certainty.” 

What is said must not, of course, be 
taken as intimating that one may not 
buy an option to buy goods. 

The Delaware court holds that, where 
a contract is primarily invalid because 
not providing for any definite quantity 
of goods, the séller’s acceptance of or- 
ders merely creates contracts for the 
quantities specified in the orders, without 
creating any obligation on his part to 
make further deliveries. 


FREIGHT CLAIMS 


A decision of the Oklahoma supreme 
court holds that where suit is brought 
against the delivering carrier of an in- 
trastate shipment, carried over two or 
more lines under a contract for through 
transportation, for injury to the goods 
in transit, a recital in the bill of lading 
that the s were received by the 
initial road “in apparent good order” 
is enough to place on the defending rail- 
way company the burden of proving that 
the injury complained of occurred before 
that company received the shipment from 
the preceding carrier. (188 Pac. 104.) 


A. L. H. Srreer. 
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-The long-looked-for government re- 
port, which was expected’ to have a bull- 
ish effect on the wheat market, failed to 
have the effect expected. Before its ap- 
pearance there was quite active purchas- 
ing of wheat on the assumption that the 
market would take a sharp upturn, but 
nothing of the kind happened; in fact, 
quite the reverse was true. This consid- 
erably puzzled the trade. 

Various and sundry reasons were ad- 
vanced, ranging from the effect of the 
Capper-Tincher bill to the weakness in 
Wall Street, but it was generally con- 
ceded that, regardless of the strength of 
the statistical position of wheat, the 
European financial situation was more 
responsible than anything else. 

The flour market was rather unsettled 
throughout the week, as the drops in 
wheat prices when advances were ex- 
pected somewhat shook the confidence of 
buyers in the stability of the present 
situation. There was, however, a fair 
volume of business, but at widely rang- 
ing prices. 

One of the peculiarities of the present 
situation over that existing three or four 
weeks ago was that spring wheat flours 
were being quoted at lower prices than 
Kansas during the week just closed, 
whereas in the previous period mentioned 
Kansas flours were quoted at $1.50@2 
under springs. This, of course, resulted 
from the earlier offerings of new Kansas 
flours, the prices of which naturally were 
compared with the prices for old springs. 
There is a wide range, however, even in 
new spring wheat flour prices, which is 
not ee to stabilize the general situa- 
tion. They were quoted during the past 
week at $7.50@8.50, but well-known 
brands were bringing higher prices. 

There was some interest shown by ex- 
porters in soft winter straights. It was 
understood in some quarters that pur- 
chases were being made for the Ameri- 
can relief work abroad, but there was 
no definite information to be had as to 
this. If there should be a heavy demand 
for flour on the part of the American 
Relief Association for the contemplated 
work in Russia, it will unquestionabiy 
remove from some of the central empire 
markets some of the flour now held there, 
and ease the situation both in Europe 
and here. 

General quotations: spring fancy pat- 
ents, $10.25@10.40; standard patents, 
$7.50@9; first clears, $6@7; soft winter 
straights, $6@6.50; hard winter patents, 
$7.25@7.75; straights, $7@7.50; clears, 
$6@6.50; rye, $7.25@7.60,—all in jute. 


REPORTS ON EUROPEAN MARKET 


Ernest Reiner, New York representa- 
tive of the J. Rosenbaum Grain Co., who 
has been in Europe for several months, 
arrived home Aug. 9, on the Olympic, in 
company with E. F. Rosenbaum and I. 
Panzer, of the same company. 

Mr. Reiner had an excellent oppor- 
tunity to study conditions in almost all 
the European flour markets, as a result 
of which he stated that in his opinion 
there was considerable improvement, and 
that American flour millers and shippers 
might confidently expect nay * good 
business for some time to come. He fur- 
ther stated that the importations of 
wheat by Holland were being ground 
into flour and sold at prices lower than 
those now being made by American mills, 
this having an appreciable effect upon 
the volume of business with some of the 
European countries, and that while Eu- 
ropean crops were of good quality, on 
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account of the extremely severe drouth, 
quantities threshed would be consider- 
ably below earlier estimates. As govern- 
ment decontrol took place in practically 
all countries, American exporters would 
be faced with the additional responsibil- 
ity of selecting proper credit risks. This, 
in his opinion, would be an exceedingly 
complicated and delicate thing to do, on 
account of the foreign exchange situa- 
tion. 
NOTES 


C. E. Clifton, Washington, D. C., flour 
broker, was in New York last Monday. 


J. B. L. Wilcox and George Hoyland, 
Sagas City, were on ’change here this 
week, 


A. W. Mears, of White & Co., flour 
distributors, Baltimore, was on ’change 
here Aug. 10. 


J. A. Walter, president of the J. A. 
Walter Milling Co., Buffalo, called on the 
New York trade this week. 


The Retail Merchants’ Association of 
Pennsylvania, at a meeting held in Potts- 
town, last week, pledged 90 bbls flour 
to aid Armenian sufferers. 


wa x Wynne, of the London house 
of A. F. Langdon, who has been in this 
country for some time, sailed for home 
Aug. 13 on the Carmania. 


The Untario Milling Co., Oswego, N. 
Y., has recently been incorporated, with 
$100,000 capital, by R. A. Donney, A. 
S. Miner, G. H. Hunt,-and E. B. Powell, 
all of Oswego. 


Samuel Knighton & Son, New York 
flour brokers, have recently opened a 
branch office at Hartford, Conn., in 
charge of J. L. Bray, who has had a 
long experience in the flour business. 


A. M. Keniston, for several years as- 
sistant manager of the Globe Milling 
Co., Watertown, Wis., was in New York 
this week, completing arrangements to 
join the staff of the Broenniman Co., 
Inc., on Sept. 1. 


J. S. Howat, formerly engaged in the 
flour business in this country and Can- 
ada, but now located at Port-au-Prince, 
Haiti, was in New York this week, and 
said that business conditions in the island 
were far from good. 





BOSTON 


Boston, Mass., Aug. 13.—The local 
flour market was slow all the week, mill- 
ers’ representatives reporting few sales. 
The weakness in flour values, both for 
old and new wheat, caused buyers to 
limit their demands to immediate needs, 
and less flour for future delivery was 
sold this week than last. 

The consumptive demand from the re- 
tail trade has been so slow that jobbers 
and other distributors have not found it 
necessary to lay in much. The Boston 
market is now carrying a smaller stock 
than for several months, hardly more 
than two weeks’ supply. In normal times 
this would be considered a dangerous 
Abe eee but buyers are taking the 
matter calmly. Some of the large bakers 
have bought good-sized lots of flour, but 
the majority of the smaller ones are tak- 
ing only what is absolutely needed. 

On all orders, small or large, prompt 
shipment is called for, with shipping di- 
rections given with the order, or avail- 
able whenever desired by the seller. All 
buyers seem anxious to get the flour in 
transit as soon as possible. 

Prices are considerably lower than a 
week ago, and the difference between 
quotations on old and new wheat flours 
is much less than heretofore. Minne- 
apolis top patents from old wheat up to 
today were offered freely at $9.30 bbl, 
in sacks, an advance being made today 
from that quotation to $9.50 as an open 
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ar the actual selling price, however, 
ing practically unchanged. 

New spring wheat patents from Min- 
neapolis are offered at $8.75@9, in sacks, 
for September shipment, being an ad- 
vance of 25c over the range quoted ear- 
lier in the week. At the same time there 
are spring wheat standard patents from 
new wheat offering at $7.75, in sacks, 
with $8.50 about an extreme quotation 
for standards. 

New hard winter wheat patents are 
quoted in the range of $7.25@7.65 for 
standard and about $8 as an extreme for 
short patents, but these outside prices 
would be shaded if the opportunity of- 
fered. New soft winters are also easier, 
with pressure to sell and low quotations 
made by some of the mills. 

The demand for corn products is slow, 
with the market easy and prices barely 
maintained. Oatmeal dull and easy, with 
prices lower. 

NOTES 


W. A. Bowes, of Chicago, was on 
*change this week. 

The Royal Baking Co., Worcester, 
Mass., was incorporated Aug.’ 5, with 
$25,000 capital. 

J. A. Walter, president and general 
manager J. A. Walter Milling Co., Buf- 
falo, was on ’change here this week. 

Augustus J. Webb, a former Boston 
flour man, who at one time represented 
the Voigt Milling Co. Grand Rapids, 
Mich., was in Boston this week, visiting 
his friends in the flour trade. 

Louis W. DePass. 





ROCHESTER 

Rocuester, N. Y., Aug. 13.—Spring 
wheat mills here are feeling the compe- 
tition of flour ground from new crop 
Kansas hard. This condition is further 
emphasized by future sales made by 
northwestern mills based on new spring 
wheat. There has been considerable in- 
quiry, but the trade is obsessed with the 
idea of cheaper flour, and against that 
the arguments of cash wheat prices and 
old flour fall flat. Business for the most 
part has taken on small proportions, and 
a good part of the shipments have been 
in mixed cars. 

Millers here assume that the job of 
feeding Russia will increase export de- 
mand and, whether any part of that 
trade comes here direct or not, it is as- 
sumed that flour demand in general will 
be stimulated. Some of the mills have 
bought limited amounts of new crop 
spring wheat, delivery as soon as the 
grain can be moved, but no sales have 
been made against this. 

Prices on spring wheat flour rule a 
little easier, with some mills conceding 
25c bbl on both clears and patents. Prin- 
cipal quotations: spring patents, $10 bbl, 
cotton 98’s, car lots, Boston; local, $10; 
bakers patent, $9.50, cotton 98’s, car lots, 
Boston; spring straights, $9.50, cotton 
98’s, local; first clears, $7.25@8.50, cotton 
98’s, car lots, Boston; local, $7.50; low 
grade, $4.50, jute, car lots, Boston. 

Soft wheat millers have had easier 
sledding this week than their hard wheat 
competitors. Liberal export inquiry, 
while there have been no direct sales 
here, has had an indirect effect. Then, 
too, the trade here is on a new crop 
basis. All mills are mixing half to two 
thirds new wheat in their output, and old 
wheat is down to new wheat prices, so 
that the handicaps of crop adjustment 
are past. Some of the country mills re- 
port the best sales in weeks. Bakers, 
jobbers and retailers have bought quite 
liberal lots, gauged by the volume of 
business recently. 

Some mills are sold far enough ahead 
so that they are taking new business only 
at a premium. There is a quite general 
feeling that soft wheat has touched bot- 
tom, and flour prices with it. Farmers 
are less inclined to sell wheat than they 
were a month ago. Mills are unable to 
accumulate much of a reserve. Mills are 
offering around $1.15 bu to farmers di- 
rect; shippers want 10@l5c more on 
track. Under the conditions, there are 
few flour sales now unless the wheat is 
in hand. Winter straights are 5@10c 
dearer, with established brands offered at 
$6.40@6.50 bbl, cotton 98’s, car lots, Bos- 
ton; local, $7.10@7.20. 

Rye trade is a little brisker. Some of 
the country mills are grinding new crop 
clear, and report good results. City mills 
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have been delayed in filling orders, due to 
slowness in western deliveries of grain, 
Samples of the new flour test well, and 
it will be put out without hesitation, 
Prices are down to a new crop basis, 
with best white brands offered at $7.3:0@ 
7.90 bbl, cotton 98's, car lots, Boston, 
There has been more activity in western 
brands this week, with prices 25c lower, 
White is quoted at $8.50 bbl, medium at 
$8, and dark at $7.50, all cotton 98's. 

There have been seasonable rains jn 
this district, and pastures should im- 
prove from now on. The feed market, 
however, has picked up, and sales have 
been nearer normal. Few mills have any 
accumulation. Prices rule firm to a lit- 
tle higher on both bran and middlings, 
Quotations: spring bran, $24.50@25 ton, 
sacked, car lots, Boston; local, $26@27; 
winter bran, $26, sacked, mostly jobbing; 
spring middlings, $26.50@31, sacked, car 
lots, Boston; local, $27@28; winter mid- 
dlings, $26, sacked, mostly local. Rye 
feed was entirely cleaned out this week, 
for the first time in months. Prices are 
firm at the old quotations of $22@24. ton, 
sacked, mostly jobbing. Western feeds 
unchanged at $33 ton for ground oats 
and $29 for corn meal, both bulk basis, 
Corn meal, table quality, steady at $1.50 
per 100 lbs, small lots. 


ROCHESTER FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Rochester mills, with a ‘otal 
capacity of 18,600 bbls, as reporte: to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pet. of 
output § activity 
Tle WOOK .cdvcvccccvccece 7,700 41 
LaSt WOOK .ncccccccccccecs 7,500 40 


Of this week’s total, 5,800 bbls were 
spring wheat flour, 1,500 winter and 400 
rye. 

NOTES 

Several of the general officers of the 
New York Central Railroad have covered 
the western New York district this week, 
meeting shippers. The purpose was to 
stimulate a closer co-operation between 
the railroad and its patrons. 


The Crothers malt house, in Plielps, 
has been leased by the Tri-County Co- 
operative Association, an organization of 
farmers. It will be used as a wareliouse 
and a place from which to distrilute 
farm supplies. The association wil! op- 
erate as a branch of the Grange League 
Federation Exchange. 

T. W. Kwarpr. 





BUFFALO 


Burraw, N. Y., Aug. 13.—There was 
a better demand for flour this week, but 
price conditions were not so satisfactory 
as a week ago. Wheat averaged about 7c 
higher, and millers wanted to follow that 
advance as closely as possible. While 
some did hold up, others were inclined to 
shade in order to keep running. At the 
same time they are all fairly well sup- 
plied with old orders, some of them |eing 
pressed for delivery. Of course tliere 
are exceptions, but these latter are living 
in hope of getting a share of the trade 
when their turn comes. 

While a few d-sized lots were re- 
ported sold, the bulk of the orders was 
small, and quick shipment. The general 
belief is that that class of buyers have 
no stocks on hand and do not intend to 
buy more than they have already sold. 
This may be due in most cases to the 
money situation, which is getting tighter 
daily. The week closed with a number 
of bids in hand, but mostly too low, 
under present unsettled conditions of the 
cash wheat market, with prospects of 
premiums advancing. The miller felt 
more like passing them up than taking 
a chance. Best patents were principally 
wanted, although a few bakers were In 
the market, with the mills asking higher 
prices than last week. First clears seem 
to be a little more plentiful, and the de- 
mand limited at quotations, which were 
unchanged. Second clear could not be 
moved at a shading under last week. al- 
though offerings were reported light. No 
change in rye prices, with a continued 
good demand. ; 

While the mills did a little bette* 
production this week, two were down, 
and one of the big mills will be out of 
commission next week for alterations. 

The local retail trade is reported yet- 
ting in better shape, demand improving 
and prices steadier, which is probably 
due to the fact that the price cutters 
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have found that business unprofitable. 
The best family patent, in 98's, is selling 
75. 
ide mill agents here, while not do- 
ing as well as last week, are still selling 
considerable flour; in fact, trade is re- 
ported very good. Prices were advanced, 
and today were quoted about the same 
as last week. for the best known short 
patent, with others selling for less. Short 
patent was offered at $7.30@7.80, and 
standard at $6.75@7.30, Buffalo rate 
points. , 
Millfeeds were all higher, excepting 
bran, which seems to move very slowly 


and is accumulating in most millers’ . 


hands. There were ee - of bran at 
last week’s prices, and little trouble 
would have been found in shading for 
any reasonable quantity. Standard mid- 
dlings were active and strong at $1 ad- 
vance, mixed feed 50c and flour mid- 
dlings $1.50 higher, while dog was easier, 
although offerings were light. Jobbers 
were not so anxious to buy this week, as 
the trade has taken quite a fair amount 
and they expect southwestern feeds will 
depress the market, as that section is 
underselling all other points now. Re- 
cent rains roudhout this state have also 
helped pastures immensely, and farmers 
say the long drouth is over for this year. 
Canadian feed sellers here, while out of 
the market at the moment, intimate that 
it will not be for long. Canadian mills 
will get the flour business, it is claimed, 
as they have the wheat, and the present 
scarcity of feeds in Canada will soon be 
a thing of the past. 

Corn-meal coarse feed is strong, with a 

d demand. Table meal shows con- 

siderable improvement in trade, and at 
higher prices. Hominy feed, white, con- 
tinues scarce, and there is a good de- 
mand; no yellow offered, but quoted at 
$1 under white. Gluten feed scarce and 
firm. Oil meal easier, buyers taking as 
little as possible, and offerings princi- 
pally by resellers. Cottonseed meal 
easier and not much doing in prompt 
shipment, as futures are offered at 2@3c 
less. Buckwheat is offered at $4 per 100 
lbs, and supply light. Milo easier; some 
choice No. 2 and No. 8 is arriving, but 
none offered. 

Rolled oats firm. The export demand 
is good, and F qo are buying for their 
fall trade. The big mill here may start 
up any day, as stocks are very light. 
Oat feed easier, and offerings are being 
taken by holders in store, as they con- 
sider the price low. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Buffalo mills for the week, 
as reported to The Northwestern Miller, 
with comparisons, in barrels: 


Flour Pet. of 

output activity 
Me WOOK incite wer sais 132,270 79 
Ben WOOK - 5 5650500565 00% 124,265 75 
EN O60 iseieankea bb4505 106,850 64 
ZWO YOarS GOB >ss0cciccess 98,750 59 
Three years Q@O ......... 95,000 57 


NOTES 


Buckwheat is in full bloom in this 
state, and looking fine. e acreage is 
considerably larger, as the crop paid well 
last year, 

Shipments of grain by canal from Buf- 
falo to New York this week were 559,450 
bus, the largest week’s business of the 
Season. A year ago the only shipment 
was 4,000 bbls flour. 

The steamer Ontario, towing five 
barges carrying 100,000 bus oats, made 
the trip from Buffalo to New York on 
the barge canal in seven days. The time 
is usually figured at 10 days. 

ee receipts of corn have fallen 
off sharply, the arrivals by lake are still 
heavy. The receipts were 3,389,000 bus, 
compared with 630,800 last year. Cana- 
dian cargoes were small, amounting to 
only 114,000 bus. 

Stecks of wheat here are 770,000 bus, 
compared with 290,000 last year. Oats 
are increasing fast, as track receipts are 
going into stora and there are now 
4,237,000 bus held here, against only 
198,000 last year. Corn is being shipped 
out at a rapid rate, only 1,500,000 bus 
Temaining in store. ‘ 

_As an instance of how canal construc- 
tion cost is underestimated, the Chip- 
pewa-Queenston hydro power canal, on 
the Canadian side of Niagara River, in 
the beginning was to cost $9,000,000. 
This was stretched to $30,000,000, later 
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to $50,000,000, and now the figure is $75,- 
000,000 before the canal will be in run- 
ning shape. 

E. BAaNnGasser. 





PITTSBURGH 


PirrssurcH, Pa., Aug. 13.—The flour 
market developed a very healthy tone the 
past week, and the movement of stocks 
was rather encouraging. Sales, while not 
of any large volume, were numerous and 
for prompt shipment. The Kansas mill 
representatives and salesmen were very 
busy, and are reported to have made sub- 
stantial bookings. 

The general demand for spring wheat, 
while not as strong as last week, was 
good. Trade here is divided as to the 
possibility of flour prices going lower, 
and a conservative policy is being pur- 
sued. 

The manner in which orders have been 
placed the past week, for speedy ship- 
ment, indicates that flour stocks are very 
low, and that the buying is from hand to 
mouth. Flour men believe that within a 
short time there will be a marked move- 
ment toward heavy buying for seasonal 
requirements. 

akers report a brisk trade in bread 
and other products the past week. The 
slow but sure resumption of industrial 
plants in various sections of the district 
has had an influence on the baking busi- 
ness. 

Prices prevailing this week: spring 
wheat patent, old crop $8.25@9.25, new 
crop $7.75@8.75; hard winter, $6.75@ 
7.75, cotton 98’s, car lots, Pittsburgh; 
soft winter, new crop, $4.90@5.50, bulk. 

There was a good demand for rye 
flour, and the following prices were 
quoted: pure white, $6.75@7.50; pure 
medium, $5.50@6; pure dark, $5@5.50. 
The demand for clears was good. 

The millfeed market showed more ac- 
tivity than for several weeks, and there 
was a fair volume of business handled. 


GROCERS GREET BAKERS 


L. J. Schumaker, president, and R. K. 
Stritzinger, vice president, of the Penn- 
sylvania Association of the Baking In- 
dustry, represented the bakers at the 
retail merchants’ convention at Potts- 
town, Pa., on Aug. 12, and took to them 
the greetings of the organized bakers. 
Both gentlemen were given an ovation 
when introduced to the grocers, who com- 
ag over 97 per cent of the membership. 

r. Schumaker told how the bakers and 
grocers could work together for their 
mutual good, and assured his hearers 
that the former stood ready to help in 
any way possible, 


NOTES 

J. N. Davidson, of Cleveland, repre- 
senting the Claflin (Kansas) Milling Co., 
was in Pittsburgh this week. 

Alleging breach of contract, the Pills- 
bury Flour Mills Co. has begun suit 
against Joseph Battaglia & Bro., whole- 
sale grocers of Pittsburgh, for $3,120.48. 

Harry T. Stewart, the well-known 
wholesale baker of Sharon, Pa., who has 
been a member of the council of that 
place several years, has announced his 
candidacy for re-election. 

I. E. Allen, ‘representing the Kansas 
Milling Co., Wichita, Kansas, in western 
Pennsylvania, will also represent the 
Mills of Albert Lea, Inc., Minneapolis. 
His offices are at 1835 Oliver Building. 

J. J. Fitzgerald is the new manager 
of the Pittsburgh offices of the Barber 
Milling Co., with headquarters in the 
Jenkins Arcade. B. W. Sheakley, for- 
merly with F. S. Grant & Co., is also 
connected with the Barber Co. 

Herman Koch, of Charles Koch & Co., 
flour merchants, Harfy C. May, of Ed- 
ward May & Sons, flour brokers, and E. 
R. Braun, of Braun Bros. & Co., Pitts- 
burgh bakers, left today for a 10-day 
trip in an automobile, to Atlantic City. 

Albert H. Hammer, who conducted a 
restaurant and bakery in the East Lib- 
erty district of Pittsburgh for some time, 
is bankrupt; liabilities, $70,808; assets, 
$15,900. Watson B. Adair has been 
named as referee in bankruptcy and 
John H. Watt as receiver. 

K. P. Nielson, proprietor of the Union 
City (Pa.) Bakery, against whom bank- 
ruptcy proceedings were instituted on 
Aug. 11, gave as his liabilities $7,398, and 
assets as $714. Joseph M. Force, of 


Erie, Pa., was named as referee. Among 
the creditors is the Everett Milling Co., 
of Erie. 

John Haller, ofthe Eagle bakery, Al- 
toona, Pa., is sending to his friends post- 
ecards from his old home in Aldingen, 
Wurtemburg, Germany. Late in August 
Mr. Haller will join a party of 25 
American bakers in a reunion in Stutt- 
gart, and will sail from Rotterdam for 
home on Sept. 7. 

C. C. Larus. 





BALTIMORE 


Bartrmore, Mp., Aug. 13.—Flour was 
firmer this week, with most mills at the 
close asking 25c over last week’s prices. 
Demand was nothing extra, yet a fair 
car lot business was done, both on the 
hard and soft spots. Hard winters led 
in the trading and were relatively 
strong, due doubtless to their discount 
under springs. 

The buyers got in well this time, 
bought early around the low point of the 
season and are now nicely fixed for any 
emergency that may arise. Ordinarily, 
however, this is a bad omen for higher 
prices, though the best of signs occa- 
sionally fail; for while all the arguments 
regarding the situation are undeniably 
bullish, yet observation has shown that 
it is difficult to bull short crops or bear 
large ones, particularly when everybody 
is fixed for it. At this writing, the corn 
crop of the country promises .to be suffi- 
cient to feed the hungry of the world 
without encroaching upon our preserves 
of wheat, rye and oats. 

Springs were steadier but quiet, first 
patents closing nominally at $8.75@9; 
standard patents, $8.25@8.50,—in 98-lb 
cottons; 50@75c more in wood, 5@10c 
less in jute, or 15@20c less in bulk. New 
standard patent was offered at $7.75, 
cotton, at one time during the week, with 
short 50c higher from same mill, but 
buyers preferred the price and age of 
the hard winters. A little standard old 
patent was sold early at $8, cotton, and 
later at $8.10 and $8.25, but there was 
no pressure to sell and no volume of 
business. 

Hard winters were firmer and in 
rather better demand, short patents at 
the close ranging $7.50@7.75; straights, 
$7@7.25,—in 98-lb cottons; 50@70c more 
in wood, 5@10c less in jute, or 15@20c 
less in bulk. Trading was of a car lot 
character, which amounted to consider- 
able in the aggregate, and was done at 
prices within the range of quotations. 
The Southwest has done “a world of 
business,” according to some of the let- 
ters from that section, and a few of its 
leading mills are now asking a little 
more than our extreme quotations. 

Soft winters were stronger and in fair 
request, short patents closing nominally 
at $6.75@7; near-by straights, $5.75@6, 
—in 98-lb cottons; 50@70c more in 
wood; 5@10c less in jute, or 15@20c less 
in bulk. Patents were wanted at a little 
under current figures, but buyers re- 
fused to pay the advanced rates. Best 
western stock was held generally around 
$7, cotton, but buyers, being well sup- 
plied, could not be induced to bid much 
over $6.50. Near-by straight was in 
daily demand ~ | exporters, who absorbed 
a few thousand barrels at $5.60 in new 
140-lb jytes for August shipment. Some 
inquiry prevails for September ship- 
ment, or the first half of that month. 

City mills ran fairly strong and re- 
ported a decided improvement in trade, 
domestic and export;. but while they 
made no change in their flour prices, they 
advanced feed $1 ton. 

Receipts of flour for the week, 37,770 
bbls; destined for export, 20,457. 


NOTES 


Number of seagoing vessels bound for 
Baltimore, 99; number now in port, 99. 

Exports from here this week included 
25,577 bbls flour and 499,698 bus grain— 
491,127 wheat and 8,571 rye. 

Blanchard Randall, of Gill & Fisher, 
grain exporters, has returned from a 
three months’ trip to Europe. 

J. Ross Myers, flour jobber and capi- 
talist, is with his family at Eaglesmere, 
Pa., where they have a cottage. 

A. R. Dennis, of Dennis & Co., Inc., 
local representatives of Jackson Bros. 
& Co., grain, Chicago, is back from a 
month’s vacation at Atlantic City. 
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Receipts of southern corn from Oct. 
26, 1920, to Aug. 13, 1921, 428,692 bus; 
year ago, 357,754. Range of prices this 
week, 62@69%,c; last year, $1.55@1.64. 

George S. Jackson, president Cham- 
ber of Commerce and vice president 
Barnes-Jackson Co., Inc., grain export- 
ers, was out of the city at the close of 
the week. 

Receipts of new southern wheat from 
June 17 to Aug. 13, 892,126 bus; same 
period last year, 720,090. Range of 
prices this week, 85c@$1.274,; last year, 
$1.75@2.65. 

The Minneapolis Chamber of Com- 
merce has aiteae and unceremonious- 
ly denied its grain quotations to the 
Baltimore Chamber of Commerce, but 
thus far the deprivation has caused no 
tears or inconvenience at this end of the 
line, as far as can be discovered. 


The committee liquidating the affairs 
of the General Wholesale Grocery Co. 
sold at public auction last Monday the 
company’s five-story concrete warehouse, 
corner Light and Lee streets, for $200,- 
000 in fee simple, which was regarded 
as a bargain. The lot, covered by ware- 
house and garage, is 83x192. 

Visitors were J. E. Fair, travelling 
sales manager, and H. C. Trace, of C. E. 
Trace & Son, Maryland, District of Co- 
lumbia and the Virginias representative 
of the Rodney Milling Co., Kansas City; 
T. A. Joynes, travelling salesman for 
the Atkinson Milling Co., Minneapolis; 
E. J. Hoagland and J. M. Dempster, 
with the Marshall (Minn.) Milling Co. 

Charles Schmidt and Emory C. Rice, 
president and chemist, respectively, of 
the City Baking Co., and several other 
bakers of the city, together with W. H. 
Besarick, Jr., local representative of the 
Southwestern Milling Co., Inc., Kansas 
City, are spending a few days at the 
New England camp of Clarence O. Case, 
president New England Flour Co., Bos- 
ton. 


The Baltimore Flour Club is holding 
its monthly meeting this afternoon as the 
guest of President and Mrs. A. W. 
Mears, at “Condamear,” their country 
place on a branch of the Chesapeake. At 
the conclusion of the meeting, the mem- 
bers of the club will be entertained by 
the host and hostess, assisted by their 
son and daughter-in-law, Mr. and Mrs. 
Christian Emmerick Mears. 


The Rodney Milling Co., Kansas City, 
has opened a jobbing agency here under 
the management of J. C. Stow & Co., 
who, having taken the warehouse at 408 
East Pratt Street, will carry a stock of 
the company’s flour on spot and reach 
out for a share of the smaller trade of 
the city and suburbs. The new agency 
is only awaiting the arrival of some 
overdue shipments to begin operations. 


A. W. Mears, of White & Co., flour 
jobbers and exporters, by invitation 
slipped over to New York this week and 
told the trade over there how to export 
flour successfully. Mr. Mears made the 
point that while it was all right, as far 
as it went, to inspect shipments for 
soundness and uniformity, as New York 
is doing, yet he insisted that the only 
way to avoid trouble and insure smooth 
sailing, as regards both domestic and 
export shipments, is to do as Baltimore 
does—inspect also for grade. 


Cuartes H. Dorsey. 





TREND OF FARM PRICES 


The level of prices paid producers of 
the United States for the principal crops, 
as estimated by the Department of Agri- 
culture, increased about 2.5 per cent dur- 
ing July; in the past 10 years the price 
level increased about 0.2 per cent during 
July. On Aug. 1 the index figure of 
prices was about 59.4 per cent lower 
than a year ago, 59.3 per cent lower than 
two years ago, and 36.1 per cent lower 
than the average of the past 10 years on 


“_ 1. 

e prices of meat animals—hogs, cat- 
tle, sheep and chickens—to producers of 
the United States increased 4,6. per cent 
from June 15 to July 15; in the past 10 
years prices increased in like period 0.9 
per cent. On July 15 the index figure of 
prices for these meat animals was about 
38.3 per cent lower than a year ago, 51.0 
per cent lower than two years ago, and 
19.1 per cent lower than the average of 
the past 10 years on July 15. 
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The milling industry of the Pacific 
Northwest is pervaded by a more opti- 
mistic spirit than has existed for some 
time, due principally to the revival of 
exports of flour to the Orient and in a 
lesser d to increased sales to the 
United Kingdom. 

arg by the shortage of Manchurian 
wheat, Sha mills are more near- 
ly on a price parity with Pacific flour and 
have lost the complete domination of ori- 
ental markets which they exercised for 
so long a time. Japan, being likewise 
short of wheat, is an importer of both 
wheat and flour. As a result, most of 
the export mills have done a good vol- 
ume of business with Hongkong and 
Japan recently. Prevailing bids are $6@ 
6.10 bbl, c.i.f., for straights and cut-off, 
though some millers, in their eagerness 
for business, have sold considerably 
lower. 

The local domestic situation, on the 
other hand, shows little, if any, improve- 
ment. There are no indications of a 
—a to the former custom of provid- 
ing for future requirements at the be- 
ginning of the crop year. Last year’s 
losses caused by heavy declines in values 
are still too vividly remembered to per- 
mit a revival of speculative buying, even 
if the continued restriction of credits did 
not make it impossible in most cases. 

Southeastern and eastern markets are 
out of line with Pacific Coast prices, and 
only a small, scattered business is being 
done in those directions. 

Hard wheat flour quotations have ad- 
vanced about 25c this week. Top pat- 
ents, basis cotton ¥,’s, are quoted, at sea- 
board: Dakota, $9.50@10.50 bbl; Mon- 
tana, $8.10@9.05; Washington, made 
from Montana, Dakota and local hard 
wheats, $7.60@9.95; Washington bakers 
patent, $6.50@6.65; family patent, basis 
49-lb cottons, $7.55. 

Millfeed is weak at $24 ton for mill- 
run, delivered transit points. Montana 
mills are not offering here. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 
Weekly output of Seattle mills, in 


barrels, as reported to The Northwestern 


Miller: 
Flour Pct. 


Weekly output of ac- 
capacity for week tivity 
This week ........ 52,800 24,530 
Last week ........ 52,800 24,686 47 
Year ago .....+++5. 52,800 8,407 16 
Two years ago..:.. 52,800 1,200 2 
Three years ago... 46,800 14,950 31 


Four years ago.... 28,800 9,319 32 
Five years ago..... 40,800 

Weekly output of Tacoma mills, in 
barrels, as reported to The Northwestern 
Miller: 


Flour Pet. 

Weekly output of ac- 

capacity for week tivity 

This week ........ 57,000 22,600 40 
Last week ........ 57,000 20,341 36 
Year a0 ......+65 57,000 13,076 23 
Two years ago..... 57,000 4,500 8 
Three years ago.... 57,000 16,889 29 
Four years ago.... 57,000 16,738 29 
Five years ago..... 57,000 16,477 29 


Forty-three interior mills of Washing- 
ton, Oregon and northern Idaho, for t 
two weeks ended Aug. 6, 1921, with a two 
weeks’ capacity of 193,560 bbls of flour, 
made 85,146, or 44 per cent of capacity, 

ainst 69,802 made the previous fort- 
might by 48 interior mills with a two 
weeks’ capacity of 221,220 bbls, or 32 per 
cent of capacity. 

NOTES 

Kanred wheat has been grown in vari- 
ous sections of the Pacific Northwest this 
year. Favorable reports of yield and 
quality have been received. 


The Japanese steamship interests con- 
tinue active competitors for wheat car- 
-. Suzuki & Co., one of the largest 

apanese exporting, importing and —_ 
operating concerns, have already secu 
four cargoes for loading this month. 

There is a heavy movement of wheat 
from the interior to seaboard for export, 
bought around $1 bu, country. Wheat 
buying has, however, recently shown a 
noticeable decrease. Receipts of wheat 
at north Pacific seaboard points for the 
season to date amount to 4,404 cars, 
against 1,869 last year. About 70 per 
cent of the wheat is going to Portland. 

Furness, Withy & Co. announce the 
establishment of a steamship service be- 
tween Pacific ports and the United 
Kingdom and continental Europe. Frank 
Waterhouse & Co. have been appointed 
agents for Seattle, Tacoma and Portland. 
The first sailing from Seattle will be late 
in September, followed by monthly sail- 
ings of ships of 9,000 to 9,500 deadweight 
tons. 

In commenting on the annual report of 
the Northwest Wheat Growers, Associat- 
ed, for 1920, which shows that its mem- 
bers received an average price of $1.04@ 
1.06 bu for 3,000,000 bus wheat consi 
to that association, one of the leading 
grain companies of this section states 
that it bought 1,500,000 bus wheat from 
farmers during the same season for 
which it paid them an average net price 
of $1.53 bu, and that, comparing the 
cost of buying, selling, warehouse 
charges, interest, freight, etc., its total 
for these items amounted to 22c bu, 
against the total of 30c shown by the 
association’s statement. , 





SAN FRANCISCO 

San Francisco, Cat., Aug. 13.—Flour 
conditions are unchanged. A moderate 
amount of business is passing with the 
small lot buyers. The large buyers gen- 
erally have ample supplies of old crop 
flour to care for their requirements well 
into September, and no general improve- 
ment can be expected until this class of 
trade and the jobbers find it necessary to 
enter the market. 

Mill prices unchanged. Dakota stand- 
ard patent, $10.40 bbl; Dakota clears, 
$8.65; Montana standard patent, $9.50; 
Montana clears, $7.75; Dakota and Mon- 
tana first patents, 55c above standard 
patent prices; Kansas first patent, $9; 
Kansas standard, $8.50; eastern first 
clear, $6; Washington and Oregon, $6.40 
@6.75; cut-off, $6.25,—98’s, cotton, de- 
livered San Francisco. 

Millfeed continued downward, induced 
by continued heavy offerings from north 
coast op with little interest being 
shown by feeders and jobbers, as reports 
indicate that ample supplies of green 
feed still exist. Bran and mill-run, $29 
ton, carload lots; shorts, $31; middlings, 
$40; red dog, $41. 


NOTES 


H. H. Cook, a well-known San Francis- 
co flour merchant, was married last week. 


A six-story grain warehouse, 800x100, 
is to be built = San Francisco by the 
state board of harbor commissioners. A 
sea wall will be built, and mud will be 
pumped. from the future channel and 
berth in front to fill in behind it. 


Effective Aug. 1, the Sawyer-Cross Co. 
and A. H. Hankerson merged their in- 
terests, and are now doing business un- 
der the name of Hankerson, Sawyer & 
Cross, flour and ain brokers, Mer- 
chants’ Exchange Building, San Fran- 


cisco. 

Charles H. Durel and Hen Ww. 
Dodge, doing business as Durel & ‘ 
importers and exporters, 255 California 


Street, are bankrupt; liabilities, $158,522; 
assets, $82,407. The Anglo & London- 


Paris Bank is the principal creditor, to 
the extent of $1 . Japanese im- 
porting firms are included in the list of 
minor creditors. 

A range in San Luis Obispo County 
was rented recently at 20c per acre. A 
500-acre field was treated with poisoned 
barley last year at a cost of 40c per acre. 
This year it was treated with carbon 
bisulphide. When the job was finished, 
the owners were offered $1 per acre rent 
for it, according to H. E. Alley, horti- 
cultural commissioner. The field’ was 
worth five times as much per year with- 
out its rodents. 

The flour mill of the Pitt Mill & Ele- 
vator Co., Lovelock, Nev., has resumed 
operations, after four months of inactiv- 
ity, and will run at full capacity, rolling 
barley. It will start grinding wheat for 
flour in a few days. Practically 100,000 
sacks wheat have been raised in the Love- 
lock valley ped snipes the harvesting of 
which is now under way. It is predicted 
on good authority that a much larger 
acreage will be planted to wheat next 
year. R. C, Mason. 





MONTANA 

Great Faris, Mont., Aug. 13.—There 
were further recessions in flour prices 
this week, in spite of the fact that there 
had been the most active business from 
the local field for several weeks. Millers 
say domestic trade is gradually picking 
up, but they are not yet receiving any 
outside or export business of importance. 
Dealers and consumers appear to be con- 
vinced that, with wheat being marketed 
around $1 bu, the current flour prices 
will not be materially changed in the 
downward direction. The prices: flour, 
$8.25@8.35, in 98-lb cottons, f.o.b. Great 
Falls, in car lots; millfeed $20 ton, and 
bran $19, same terms. 


NOTES 

The Real-Wheat Co-operative Co., of 
Harlowton, has applied for a charter to 
conduct a general grain business at that 
point. It-will have a capital of $25,000. 

The Farmers’ Grain & Elevator Co. has 
been organized to handle a general grain 
business at Grass Range, east of Lewis- 
town in Fergus County. It has a capi- 
talization of $20,000. 

Montana’s property assessment has 
dropped $87,857,189 from that of 1920, 
according to the state board of equaliza- 
tion. Cuts in land assessments were the 
chief contributing cause. 

The Scobey Grain Co. was organized 
this week. It has a capitalization of $15,- 
000, two thirds subscribed, and the in- 
corporators are Otto B. Egland, H. J. 
Christenson, William A. Lannon and 
John A. Davis. Scobey is in one of the 
best grain sections of eastern Montana. 

R. P. Reckards, president of the 

American Bank, this city, is harvesting a 
field of 500 acres of winter wheat with 
his combined -harvester, and the yield is 
showing slightly better than 20 bus to 
the measured acre for all cut. Trucks 
are used to haul the wheat, with not a 
horse in the field. More than 50 acres 
are being cut daily. 
' Threshing rates in Montana this year 
are considerably cheaper than a year ago. 
ss outfits carry their own crews 
and cooking outfits, and the average 
scale stands about 14c for wheat, 9c for 
oats and 10c for barley. Flax is threshed 
by the hour, the scale varying. Four dol- 
lars a day is the top price for employees, 
and $6 is the scale for man and team. 

Indicating the extent of the locust pest, 
and the persistence of the farmers in 
their fight against it, the Farm Bureau 
of Yellowstone County announces that 
313,000 tons of poisoned bran was used 
this season in that county. The demand 
for bran for that purpose through this 
state was so great about the middle of 
July that it forced the price of millfeed 
up $2 ton. 

It is the claim of John McVey, man- 
ager for Montana of the Montana Wheat 
Growers’ Association, the affiliated branch 
of the National Grain Growers, Inc., that 
there are pled, to be delivered to the 
Montana branch’s elevators the crops of 
pone. teed the farmers to make certain 
that organization will handle 5,000,- 
000 bus.this season. Advances are being 
made to farmers for their present crop, 
Mr. MeVey states. 

Applieatiot® was thade this week by, the 
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Royal Milling Co., of this city, for a 
to increase its capital stock from 
000 to $1,000,000. The petition 
shows that the assets of the company on 
Feb. 28 were $1,651,455.96. A similar 
petition has also been filed for a permit 
to increase the capital stock of the 
Rocky Mountain Elevator Co., a sub- 
sidiary organization, through which the 
milling company handles its grain pur- 
chases. 


In the opinion of J. W. Sherwood. the 
wheat being threshed and markete:! in 
Montana now is of exceptionally high 
quality, and milling interests expec! to 
produce a very high grade flour froi it, 
The season for maturing wheat, \t(r. 
Sherwood believes, gave Montana’s })rod- 
uct a quality that no other state vill 
equal this season. He has announce: the 
purpose of his company to start the 
Royal Milling plant in this city at full 
capacity next Monday. The mill h.. a 
daily capacity of 2,500 bbls. 

State officials are still trying to un- 
scramble the mess resulting from the re- 
ceivership of the Montana Grain Gi »w- 
ers’ Association, and hope eventual!. to 
obtain substantial returns for the f: rm- 
ers who are holding grain tickets. t- 
torney General Rankin has instituted ac- 
tion for the appointment of a receiver 
for the Lion Bonding Co., of Omah«, in 
which the association carried a bond for 
$75,000. Twenty-two elevators were op- 
erated by the grain company last y: ar, 
and tickets representing more than $1'\0,- 
000 are out. 

With one of the best hay crops in its 
history, Montana will have a large ~ir- 
plus to sell to outside states. Farmers 
and dealers are much encouraged by in- 


quiries from eastern cities, but say t/t, 
unless some concessions can be secured 
as to freight rates, shipment to other 


points is practically prohibited unless the 
farmers make a gift of their hay. New 
alfalfa hay is being offered at $10 ton 
locally, and from some sections of the 
state reports are had that it is seiling 
cheaper than that. There is no deniind 





for old alfalfa. Joun A. Curry. 
OREGON 
Portitanp, Orecon, Aug. 13.—Tiiere 


has been considerable improvement in the 
flour situation here, although ‘the jocal 
market is still quiet, and probably will 
be until next month. Export dem: nd, 
particularly from the Orient, has |.cpt 
many of the mills busy. Shippers «le- 
clare they could also do business \ ith 


many European ports, aside from the 
regular ports of call of the liners, if ‘on- 
nage were available, and steps are | ing 
taken to induce the steamship compa:ies 
to touch at such ports. 

Flour prices have not been chaned 


here recently, and the lists are gener illy 

being well maintained. Family pat:nts 

are quoted at $7.55, graliam at $°.75, 

whole wheat at $5.95, bakers hard w):eat 

at $7, bakers blue-stem patents at $0.50, 

Sor bakers at $5.75, and straights at 
50. 


A light trade is reported in the 1\ill- 
feed market. Mill-run is held at +24 
ton, rolled — at $35@37, rolled oats 
at $87, and cracked corn at $39. 

Weekly output of Portland mills. in 
barrels, as reported to The Northwes'crn 
Miller: 

Flour 


ct. 
Weekly output of «c- 


capacity for week (ti:'ty 
This week ........ 48,000 25,504 53 
Last week ........ 48,000 26,272 54 
BOBS, OOD cccccccse 48,000 17,095 35 
Two years ago..... 42,600 32,400 16 
Three years ago.... 40,500 26,629 60 
Four years ago.... 33,000 11,544 34 


Wheat buying was steady through ut 
the week. Bids of $1 brought out «ce 
offerin from farmers, but when ‘he 
price fell to 95@96c at country pots 
later in the week, they were not so reidy 
to sell. However, a large quantity of 
wheat has been disposed of already. C'0s- 
ing wheat bids at the Merchants’ “x- 
change: hard white, $1.13; soft white «nd 
white club, $1.11; hard winter, $1.7; 
northern spring, $1.09; red Walla, $! |. 

There was a moderate demand ‘or 
coarse grains, with $24 bid for white 0°'s, 
$23 for gray oats, $22 for brewing ):'- 
ley, $21 for feed barley and $29.50 ‘or 
eastern yellow corn. 


NOTES 


The Japanese steamer Taibu Maru \°s 
chartered this week by Kerr, Gifford © 
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Co. to carry a full cargo of wheat to 
Europe. 

The Wilcox-Hayes Co. has announced 
the charter of two Japanese steamers, 
the Shinbu Maru and the Ume Maru, 
both to load wheat and flour in Septem- 


for Japan. 
’ J. M. Lowwnspate. 





MORE FARMS IN NORTHWEST 


Federal Reserve Report Shows Substantial 
Increase in Number of Farms in 
Ninth District 


The Federal Reserve agent at Min- 
neapolis, in his seventy-eighth report, 
states that there has been a substantial 
increase in the number of farms in the 
four important states of this district 
during the last 10 years, but unfortunate- 
ly the number of tenants has shown a 
much greater proportionate increase dur- 
ing the same period. According to fig- 
ures recently published by the Federal 
Bureau of the Census for the states of 
Minnesota, North Dakota, South Dakota, 
and Montana, there were 389,500 farms 
in 1920, or an increase of more than 16 
per cent over 1910. The number in Mon- 
tana doubled in the 10-year period, while 
Minnesota had a 14 per cent increase, 
North Dakota a 4 per cent increase, and 
South Dakota a decrease of 3 per cent. 

In each of the four states there has 
been a decrease in the percentage of 
farms operated by their owners; and for 
the total of the four states the percent- 
age declined from 79.7 to 73.8 per cent. 
The number of farms operated by man- 
agers is about 1 per cent in each state, 
and the proportion of farms operated by 
tenants has risen from 19.5 in 1910 to 
95.1 per cent of the total in 1920. In 
other words, the proportion of farms 
operated by tenants has increased 28 
per cent from 1910 to 1920, This increase 
is largest in North Dakota (79 per cent) 
and smallest in Minnesota (18 per cent). 

The number of new farms added dur- 
ing the 10-year period totaled 55,000, 
whereas the increase in farms operated 
by their owners was 21,000 and the in- 
crease in farms operated by tenants was 
33,000. 

“From a recent investigation made by 
this bank,” the reserve agent’s report 
states, “it appears that a great majority 
of renied farms are rented on a grain- 
share basis. In North Dakota 94 per 
cent of the rented farms are on this 
basis; in Montana, 88 per cent; in South 
Dakotu, 85 per cent; and in Minnesota, 
71 per cent. The farmer who has been 
rentiny on a cash basis has experienced a 
reduction of rents between 1920 and 
1921 in Minnesota, South Dakota and 
Montiina, but in North Dakota the aver- 
age rent paid increased this year over 
ast. 

“In the states where the average cash 
rent has decreased, the rentals charged 
are still about 40 per cent higher than in 
1914. The experience of the farmers 
with ceclining values of farm products 
durins the past year has caused a large 
propo:tion of ‘farmers who had been 
rentins on a cash basis to change, when 
permiited, to a grain-share basis, but few 
farmers have grown discouraged to the 
extent that they have given up their 
farms entirely. 

“The total farm mortgage debt of 
Owner: operating their own farms for 
each of the four states, and for the 
Unite: States, as a whole, follows: 








: 1920 1910 
Minne. ta ......% $254,475,222 $77,866,283 
North Lakota ... 108,284,682 48,841,587 
South Dakota ... 90,082,346 $2,771,359 
Montana ..cccsce 77,949,679 10,741,280 

Tot» s, 4 states. $530,791,929  $169,220,509 
Totals. all U. S... 4,012,700,000 1,726,200,000 


“From the foregoing it is evident that 
Succe- ful farming is becoming more and 
more a problem of successful financing. 
And «5 free land is no longer eneitatie 
for «ore extensive agriculture, the pe- 
riod of intensive agriculture has begun. 
This :.eans that management is more im- 
portant than heretofore. A competition 
betwen those who wish to farm is taking 
Placc. Farm ownership, will therefore 
shift to those who are more capable in 
utilir'ng the land and arranging for the 

Nar cing. 

“That such competition is now present 
is doubtless the important reason for the 
increase shown in tenancy. Efficiency un- 
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der competition will determine the own- 
ership of land rather than the mere de- 
sire to farm, coupled with a consider- 
able quantity of free land as heretofore. 
All agencies which will develop and 
spread correct information concerning 
agricultural methods and farm finance 
should be encouraged, so that every pros- 
pective farmer may have an equal op- 
portunity in this competition.” 





A LAND THAT RAISES NO GRAIN 

Iceland, over one of the principal pla- 
teaus of which frowns the lofty active 
voleano Hekla, is a land that produces 
no cereal foods. Its entire requirements 
of breadstuffs must be imported. In an- 
cient times barley was grown in some 
places, but this was attended with great 
difficulties, and it never paid the cost of 
cultivation. 

The principal occupation of the Ice- 
landers is cattle breeding, although the 
fishing industry has come rapidly to the 
front in modern times. Sheep raising 
also is increasing in importance. Con- 
siderable garden truck is raised, the cul- 
tivation of potatoes and turnips bein 
particularly successful. Fruit trees wil 
not thrive in this climate, but red cur- 
rants and rhubarb are grown success- 
fully. In spite of the limited character 
of the island’s agricultural interests, 
there are four agricultural schools, an 


The new crop will be harvested the latter 
half of September, while the actual mar- 
keting will be governed by weather con- 
ditions following cutting, with the first 
half of October as the earliest possible 
milling date. Prices on the new product 
cannot be made for some time yet, but 
early shipments can now be booked sub- 
aoe to buyer’s approval of price when 
made.” 


LATEST CROP BULLETINS 


(Continued from page 740.) 





“The average yield per acre did not equal 
the expectation of the farmers in the 
wheat growing sections, on account of 
continued delays from rains during 
threshing time and damage from this 
source,” says the report. e best yield 
per acre figures are found in the north- 
western and extreme western counties.” 

A late report of the state board of 
agriculture estimates 70 per cent of the 
wheat threshed and 75 per cent of that 
amount sold. Threshing proceeded un- 
hindered by rain during the first 10 days 
of August over most of the grain belt. 
The oats crop is expected to yield very 
little over 25,000,000 bus, which is about 
half the yield last year and below the 
10-year average for the state. In many 
parts of the state farmers have begun 





Mount Hecla, the Volcano Which Dominates Iceland 
From a Drawing by C, Wilkinson 


agricultural society, and small farmers’ 
associations in nearly every community. 
Mount Hekla has an altitude of 5,110 
feet, and was in eruption 18 times within 
the historic period down to 1845. It is 
not the largest volcano in Iceland, the 
crater of Askja manger By square 
miles in area. Many of the Icelandic 
volcanoes are covered, during their quies- 
cent periods, with snow and ice. When 
an outbreak occurs the snow and ice 
melt, with the result that there are seri- 
ous catastrophes - large areas be- 
ing suddenly inundated by great floods 
of water bearing masses of ice floating 
on their surface. Cultivated districts 
have often been converted into barren 
wastes through volcanic disturbances. 





POUND LOAF ESTABLISHED 

Wasurinoton, D. C., Aug. 16.—(Spe- 
cial Telegram)—The Ball bill, establish- 
ing the pound loaf as the standard loaf 
of bread in the District of Columbia, was 
passed by the Senate late yesterday 
afternoon. It amends the standard 
weights and measures act. The bill per- 
mits the sale of half pound loaves of 
bread, of loaves weighing one pound and 
a half, and multiples of a pound. The 
sale of bread loaves “of weights other 
than those prescribed in the bill is pro- 
hibited. The requirements of the law as 
to labeling the loaves of bread remain 
as at present. 

JouHN Marrinan. 





THE BUCKWHEAT SITUATION 

The Blodgett-Holmes Co., Janesville, 
Wis., states: “Of all the cereals, buck- 
wheat alone will close the 1920 crop year 
at a higher value than that at which the 
season opened. The year’s demand prac- 
tically exhausted the supply, so that old 
crop buckwheat is now very nearly un- 
obtainable, and commends a price very 
much higher than even wheat ;and_ rye. 


breaking for fall planting of wheat, and 
the forecast at this early date is thai 
the acreage will not be reduced. 

Inpranapouis, Inp., Aug. 13.—Plowing 
in preparation for sowing the 1921 fall 
crop of winter wheat is under way 
throughout Indiana. While no figures are 
yet available, early reports indicate that 
the acreage will be about the same as 
that seeded in the fall of 1920. 

The new crop will be put in the ground 
at considerably less cost than the one 
harvested this year, due to a lower 
charge for fertilizer, seed, tools and 
labor. However, much of the fall crop 
will be sowed in corn, which process al- 
ways is much cheaper than to plow the 
ground, although the yield is rarely, if 
ever, as great. Grain growers, though, 
say it is,necessary to use every method 
of economy on account of losses suffered 
this year. 

Rain has been. plentiful in the state 
recently and, where the ground is being 
plowed, the moisture has made rapid 
progress possible. The moisture also has 
been beneficial to the growing corn, but 
plants on sandy soil have suffered heavy 
damage from the heat of last month. 
George C. Bryant, statistician in Indiana 
for the United States Department of 
Agriculture, places the condition of the 
crop for the state as a whole at 68 per 
cent of normal on Aug. 1, a decline of 
25 per cent from July 1. A total pro- 
duction of 137,532,000 bus is indicated, 
compared with 184,072,000 last year. 

Turning to the soft winter wheat crop 
of this year in the state, Mr. Bryant says 
the yield averaged only 12 bus an acre, 
which is the same as last year, when 
Hoosiers had one of the Bers crops in 
many seasons. The total production of 
22,728,000 bus in 1921 was below that of 
1920, which was 23,400,000 bus, the de- 
crease being due to a smaller acreage 
this year. The small acreage of spring 
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wheat in Indiana had a production only 
40 per cent of normal this season. 
NasHvitte, Tenn., Aug. 13.—Accord- 
ing to G. L. Morris, statistician of the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture, the yield of wheat in Tennessee this 
year was 10 bus per acre, and represents 
a crop of 4,610,000 bus, compared with 
4,028,000 last year, and a five-year av- 
erage of 7,133,000. The wheat yield was 
considered good, in view of many handi- 
caps. Condition of corn was reported as 
80 per cent, indicating crop of 85,100,000 
bus, compared with 93,100,000 last year, 
and a five-year average of 84,834,000. 


Seatriz, Wasn., Aug. 13.—The wheat 
harvest was continued under highly fa- 
vorable weather conditions throughout 
the week, and previous estimates of the 
heavy yield are confirmed, where not in- 
creased. 

The Spokane office of the Federal Bu- 
reau of Crop Estimates places the win- 
ter wheat yield for Washington, based 
on Aug. 1 conditions, at 30,922,000 bus, 
against 29,666,000 on July 1, and 20,120,- 
000 in 1920, and the spring wheat yield 
as of Aug. 1 20,092,000 bus, against 19,- 
936,000 on July 1, and 17,862,000 in 1920, 
making the Aug. 1 winter and spring 
wheat state yield for this year 51,014,000 
bus, against 37,982,000 a year ago. 

The same authority estimates the state 
oat crop at 14,416,000 bus; barley, 3,- 
712,000; rye, 615,000. 

San Francisco, Cat., Aug. 13.—Char- 
acteristic August weather prevailed in 
California during the week. There was a 
good deal of night and morning fog 
along the coast, with bright afternoons 
and moderate temperatures. In the in- 
terior the weather was hot, temperatures 
averaging somewhat above normal in the 
Sacramento and San Joaquin valleys. 
Conditions were favorable for threshing 
operations in nearly all districts where 
this work is being done, although the per- 
sistent fogs were a hindrance in some 
parts of San Luis Obispo County. In 
parts of the Sacramento valley, wheat 
is not threshing up to the quantity origi- 
nally indicated, due to rust; barley, how- 
ever, is not affected. Pastures are dried 
up in most sections, but there is plenty 
of dry feed, and stock, in general, is in 
good shape. The hot weather was espe- 
cially good for corn and rice, which de- 
veloped well during the week. 

Attanta, Ga., Aug. 13.—Crops gen- 
erally in this locality show some dete- 
rioration, due to extreme hot weather as 
well as heavy rainfall. Cotton is matur- 
ing well in many localities, but is being 
damaged very much by the boll weevil. 
Corn is exceptionally good. 


PortLanp, Orecon, Aug. 13.—The 
grain harvest continues, with weather 
conditions perfect. The wheat crop of 
Oregon is officially estimated at 23,000,- 
000 bus, against 22,900,000 last year, and 
oats at 11,000,000 bus, against 12,053,000. 





Bulgaria—Crops 


Department of Agriculture estimates of 
the grain crops of Bulgaria, by calendar 
years, in bushels (000’s omitted): 

Wheat Oats Rye Barley Corn 
SOG8 a0: Me Seeks  ‘cunee.k4600 e000 
1920.. 39,704 10,125 9,798 138,926 34,427 
1919.. 34,028 7,387 6,490 10,371 38,777 
1918.. 25,341 3,613 4,427 7,094 8,144 
1917.. 33,294 *5,000 65,901 11,980 17,780 
1916.. 27,764 7,372 6,306 10,087 17,471 
1915.. 36,940 9,645 7,107 11,848 29,821 
1914.. 25,979 8,080 7,255 9,217 30,901 
1913.. 61,256 10,125 9,401 13,891 33,200 
1912.. 44,756 8,707 8,422 12,440 28,475 
1911.. 48,000 10,421 8,992 12,390 30,589 
1910.. 42,247 10,789 9,045 14,083 28,360 


Wheat Oats Rye Barley Corn 
1921.... 2,367 302 455 413 1,421 
1920.... 2,181 332 452 626 1,399 
1919.... 2,080 305 450 478 1,407 
1914-18 
av’ge. 2,416 367 485 692 1,475 
*Conjectural. 





Greece—Crops 

Department of Agriculture estimates of 
the grain crops of Greece, including new ter- 
ritory since 1918, by calendar years, in bush- 

els (000’s omitted): 
Wheat Oats Rye 
1920.. 12,194 3,996 1,307 
1919.. 9,693 2,749 1,081 ose ese 
1918.. 18,721 4,540 1,012 7,258 6,466 
1917.. 11,505 3,566 695 6,796 6,112 


ACRES (0000'S OMITTED) 
Wheat Oats Rye Barley Corn 


Barley Corn 


1920... 1,399 

1919... 936 eee eee ees eee 
1918... 1,092 181 70 414 419 
1917... 1,046 166 66 390 433 
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DULUTH-SUPERIOR 


Douturn, Miwn., Aug. 15.—The trade 
last week gave no indication of any 
change of attitude as to buying of flour. 
Stocks in users’ hands are apparently at 
a low ebb, but they continue to hold off 
in expectation of a larger movement of 
wheat and a reduction in price. Sales 
are only possible where the trade is en- 
tirely out of flour, and is forced into the 
market. Business last week was con- 
fined to this class, sales a agprseor im- 
mediate requirements of the purchasers. 

One mill last week worked a small 
amount of first clear for export, Septem- 
ber shipment, catching the market in just 
the right condition for it. 

The readjustment from the old crop 
basis to the new is in process, and this 
will restrict trading until the market is 
stabilized. Asking prices were reduced 
25c bbl by mills last week. 

The durum mill reports a fairly good 
demand both from the export and do- 
mestic trade, prompt shipment being 
wanted. A little car lot business was 
also booked for September delivery. Sup- 

lies with users are apparently getting 
ow, and they are obliged to replenish 
them. Prices were advanced 25c bbl, due 
to the higher wheat price. 

Rye flour continues slow, with the light 
business done confined practically to 
local users. Prices were a little firmer 
last week, but users seem to think there 
should be a decline under the larger 
movement. 

Demand for millfeed continues suffi- 
cient to absorb the output of mills and 
it goes in limited amounts in mixed cars 
with flour. The inquiry comes from mid- 
western territory, the East not showing 
much interest. 


DULUTH-SUPERIOR FLOUR DUTPUT 


Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
WO. MOOG 2 cc ccecsévcesscas 16,940 
TMB WOOK oc iccccrcccccnce 18,400 50 
EASE VORP cc ccccccesccccecs 7,045 19 
TwO years ABO .......eeeee 21,975 59 


ADJUSTMENT TO NEW CROP 


In cash wheat the readjustment of 
prices from old crop to new is being 
made; the ranges have been revised, and 
are generally lower. Owing to the light 
movement of spring, not much is doing 
in that. Durum, with heavier receipts, 
is more active, and some fair sized lots 
to arrive were sold. The mills took some, 
and elevators the remainder. No. 1 dark 
northern spot to arrive closed today at 
20c over September, No. 2 at l5c over, 
No. 1 dark hard Montana at’ September 
price, No. 1 amber durum at 8c over 
September, No. 2 at 6c over, No. 1 durum 
2c over, No. 2 September price, No. 1 
mixed 2c over, No. 2 mixed September 
price, and No. 1 red durum 5c under 
September. 


CROP YEAR GRAIN RECEIPTS 


During the crop year from Aug. 1, 
1920, to July 31, 1921, receipts at Duluth 
were 77,715,886 bus of all grains, and 
shipments 69,095,323 bus. This com- 
pared with receipts of 45,445,776 bus in 
1920 and shipments of 41,520,193. Re- 
ceipts of wheat were 43,723,456 bus, 
against 21,469,108 the previous year. 
Coarse grain receipts were 31,374,361 bus, 
and shipments 25,271,873, against 23,976,- 
668 bus for receipts and 24,546,065 ship- 
ments the year before. 


NOTES 


Burr Porter & Co. have retired from 
business in the Duluth market. 

A little corn continues to dribble into 
the market, but there is no activity. 

Watson S. Moore has returned from 
New York, and will be here for a few 
days. 

Jackson Bros. & Co., Chicago, will 
operate a private wire to the Duluth 
market. 

. Buyers have advanced their bids for 
barley 2@3c, and some eastern demand 
for it has developed. 

H. A. Starkey, president of the Con- 
solidated Elevator Co., has returned 
from an extended eastern trip. 

The larger run of rye receipts caused 
the wiping out of premiums, and put 
both spot and to arrive at the September 
future price. 

G. A. Tomlinson, the vesselman, for- 
merly of Duluth, but who now makes his 
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home at Cleveland, is here with his wife 
for a few days’ stay. 

Howard B. Jackson, Chicago, of Jack- 
son Bros. & Co., was on the Duluth ex- 
change today, and G. E. Saunders, of 
the Timer Grain Co., was here Sat- 


urday. F, G. Carrson. 





_EVANSVILLE 


Evansvitiz, Inp., Aug. 13.—Predic- 
tions of dollar wheat went awry this 
week, and instead the market showed an 
upturn, with a consequent advance of 
25c bbl in the price of flour of all 
grades. The government report was -re- 
sponsible. Quotations at primary mar- 
kets show a rise of several cents during 
the week, Farmers generally are hold- 
ing on to their supplies, and even grain 
dealers are beginning to conserve their 
stocks, no doubt in the belief that the 
low level in price has been reached, and 
that wheat from now on will advance. 
Local farmers are a offered $1.10 at 
the mills for what is known as wagon 
wheat, but are not inclined to sell. 

The mills have been running on about 
the same schedule as has prevailed for 
the past few weeks, making and dispos- 
ing of about 18,000 bbls. 

A better feeling is noted in the South, 
where demand is brisker. Buying for 
present needs is taking place instead of 
for future delivery, indicating that 
stocks are about exhausted and that 
needs are pressing. There is a better 
demand also for the better grades of 
flour in the southern territory, which for 
some time was asking only for the 
cheaper class. 

Export demand has not increased to 
any extent, as offers are too low to meet 
with response. 

Flour quotations, carload lots, f.o.b. 
Evansville: best patents $7.50@8, self- 
rising $7.75@8.25; standard patent $6.50 
@7, selfrising $6.75@7; soft wheat pat- 
ent $6.25, selfrising $6.50; hard Kansas 
wheat patent, $7.50,—all in 98-lb sacks. 

There is a much better demand for 
millfeeds, which some mills have not been 
able to supply. Quotations are in car- 
load lots, f.o.b. Evansville, 100-lb sacks: 
bran, $18; mixed feed, $21.50; shorts, 
$23. 


PACIFIC NORTHWEST COMPETITION 


One effect of the wheat market at this 
time is that the Evansville miller can 
now compete with the Pacific Northwest 
miller in fixing the price on his flour. 
Midwest wheat is considered of a qual- 
ity superior to that of the Northwest, 
in southern and southwestern territory, 
and with all things equal the Evansville 
miller will recover the trade he lost when 
the Northwest millers invaded southern 
territory. by reason of cheap ocean 
freights. The outlook for Evansville mills 
is thus greatly improved in its natural 
territory. 

During the war many mills were built 
and operated on the Pacific Coast, main- 
ly to supply the demand in the Orient. 
This oriental trade is now being cared 
for by mills that have been built in 
Manchuria to supply the trade that for- 
merly came to this country. With cheap 
labor in the wheat fields and in the mills, 
there can be no thought of competition 


on the part of Pacific Coast mills, and - 


they are looking for new territory. 


LEAVES AKIN-ERSKINE COMPANY 


J. C. McDowell, for the past six 
months sales manager for the Akin- 
Erskine Milling Co., has severed his con- 
nection with that corporation and will 
remove to Johnson City, Tenn., on Sept. 
1. Mr. McDowell goes as vice president 
and sales manager for the Model mill at 
that place, at the invitation of J. W. 
King, who operates four mills in that 
territory, two at Bristol, Tenn., and one 
at Roanoke, Va., together with the Mod- 
el at Johnson City. 

Mr. McDowell came to Evansville six 
months ago from Ballard & Ballard, 
Louisville, where he had built up a large 
trade. His work in Evansville has been 
satisfactory, and only the flattering offer 
and the possibilities for the future in- 
duced him to make the change. Mr. 
King has many interests outside his flour 
milling properties, and has been looking 
for some one to share the responsibilities 
of the milling business. Mr. McDowell 
will motor from Evansville to Johnson 
City, with his family, stopping en route 


at historic places and visiting . with 
millers. 


NOTES 
Among visiting millers in’ Evansville 
durin week was D. E, Cadick, of 


Grandview. 

Albert Hahn, of the Akin-Erskine 
mills, is in Mississippi visiting the trade 
in the larger cities. 

The O. K. Baking Co., Evansville, is 
now occupying a beautiful brick building 
on Main Street, well located for getting 
supplies of flour and making delivery 
of bread. 

Some very attractive prices were quot- 
ed during the week on Kansas 95 per 
cent flour. This grade was offered as 
low as $6.20, f.o.b. Evansville, and from 
that price ranged to $6.85. 

W. B. Anderson, Jr., president Acme 
Mills, Hopkinsville, Ky., was in Evans- 
ville and Vincennes, Ind., and St. Louis, 
during the week, and says that the 
movement of wheat from Tennessee has 
been very heavy. His firm was obliged 
to seek supplies elsewhere. 


Edgar Igleheart, of Igleheart Bros., 
Evansville, Ind., has returned from Mem- 
phis, Tenn. He says that business is 
much improved, and that the jobbers are 
doing an active trade in flour. John L. 
Igleheart, of this firm, is taking a vaca- 
tion in the White Mountains, New 
Hampshire. 

As many as 7,500 people attended a 
unique picnic in Barnett’s grove, Thurs- 
day, when the farmers’ federation and 
the merchants of the city combined for 
the affair. There was a long automobile 
porers through the city streets with a 

and leading the farmers, and another 
leading the merchants. More than 5,000 
chickens were fried by the country peo- 
ple, who also furnished pies and cakes. 
The city people furnished. bread, butter 
and other edibles. The picnic was given 
in an attempt to form a closer relation- 
ship between the merchant and the 


farmer. 
W. W.. Ross. 





GEORGIA 

Artanta, Ga., Aug. 13.—Local flour 
trade conditions have been unchanged 
for several weeks. Prices are unchanged 
to a shade lower. It is rather disap- 
pointing to brokers and dealers general- 
ly not to have an increase in sales at this 
season for forward delivery. The trade 
continues a hand-to-mouth policy week 
in and week out, only taking a few days’ 
supply, and that for immediate delivery. 
Prices were sustained this week under 
the influence of the anticipated govern- 
ment report on wheat showing poor con- 
dition and low estimates on total yield. 

Trade is extremely quiet on wheat 
millfeeds. Retailers are buying in very 
small quantities, and carrying practically 
no stocks except to meet immediate re- 
quirements. Bran and cottonseed meal 
are in fair demand from dairymen. 
Trade in hominy feed is very disap- 
pointing. 

Hay receipts continue very light. Only 
44 cars of all grades reached this market 
during the week. Prices are steady and 
about unchanged, due to light stocks in 
every quarter. Timothy prices show an 
upward tendency, due to reported crop 
failure in the East. 

J. Hore Ticner. 





PHILADELPHIA 

PuitapevpHi1a, Pa. Aug. 13.—The 
flour market declined early in the week, 
influenced by the unsettled condition of 
wheat, but at the close a steadier feeling 
is in evidence, with buyers taking hold 
more confidently. They are still inclined 
to confine purchases to the satisfaction 
of current needs, and are asking for 


prompt shipment, but the total volume 


of business compares favorably with that 
of recent weeks. There was some in- 
quiry for soft winter straights for ex- 
port, though not much business was re- 
ported. 
NOTES 

Samuel Knighton, New York flour 
dealer, was here this week on business. 

Samuel McCleary, grain and feed bro- 
ker, is in the Medico-Chirurgical Hospi- 
tal undergoing an operation on his nose. 

Samuel H. Young, grain and feed 
dealer, is recovering from an injury to 
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his head sustained at his summer home 
at Avalon, N. J 

Mayor Moore has approved the con- 
tract with Robert McKnight & Sons to 
furnish flour to the municipal depart- 
ments for $1,106. 

Among visitors on ’change this week 
was H. P. Gallaher, vice president and 
manager of the Northwestern Consoli- 
dated Milling Co., Minneapolis. 

Francis McGrath, of the Philadelphia 
Export Co., who was seriously injured 
by falling coal while directing the !oad- 
ing of a vessel in Norfolk, Va., has re- 
covered sufficiently to return home and 
is again in attendance on ’change. 

The Hudson Shipping Co., recently or- 
ganized, has opened offices at 615 Lafay- 
ette nae. Howard E. Hudson, for- 
merly Philadelphia manager for the Kerr 
Steamship Lines, well known in Phila- 
delphia and New York shipping circles, 
is president of the company. He will 
continue to look after the interests of the 
Kerr company in this port, and wi!! be 
agent for several other lines. 

Upon the recommendation of the di- 
rector of wharves, docks and ferries, 
Mayor Moore early in the week signed a 
contract with the Snare & Triest Co. for 
the construction of the substructure and 
appurtenances for Girard Pier, No. 3 
North, between Market and Arch streets, 
extending into the Delaware River tv the 
pier head line. The new pier will be one 
of the most important of the city gi up. 
The contract price is $875,000. Work 
on the project has begun. 

Samuet S. Daniris. 





LOUISIANA 

New Orteans, La. Aug. 13.—'here 
was little or no difference in prices of 
flour this week from the week previous. 
Business was fair, there being a little 
better demand for spring wheat. New 
wheat flour is being offered freely. 

Feedstuffs, per bushel, in bulk, re- 
ported by dealers: corn, No. 2 yellow 
75c, No. 2 white 75c; oats, No. 2 white, 
old, 48c, No. 3 white, new, 44c; wheat 
bran, per 100 lbs, on track, 95c; hay, per 
ton, No. 1 $29, No. 2 $27, No. 3 $20. 

Flour prices quoted to dealers here by 
mills, basis of 98-lb cotton sacks: spring 
wheat standard patents, $9.10@9.40; top 
patents, $9.40@9.90; fancy clears, $8@ 
8.30; hard winter wheat standard _pat- 
ents, old, $8@8.30; top patents, $8.30@ 
8.80; fancy clears, $6.90@7.15; new stock, 
95 per cent, $7@7.25; soft winter wheat 
standard patents, $7.60@8.05; top pat- 
ents, $7.90@8.35; fancy clears, $6.60@ 
6.85; new, 95 per cent, $6.70@6.95. 

Corn products, per 100 lbs: cream 
meal, $2.05; grits, fine and coarse, $2.10; 
corn meal, $1.70; corn flour, $2.15. 

Grain inspected since Aug. 1: wheat, 
3,224 cars; corn, export 187, local 42; 
oats, export 3, local 109; rye, 1; barley, 3. 
Inspected outward on shipboard: wiieat, 
212,000 bus. 

Stock in elevators: wheat, 4,152,000 
bus; corn, 195,000; oats, 15,000; burley, 
14,000. Gerorce L, Ferny. 





WHITE AND COLORED FARMERS 

The Bureau of the Census gives the 
following data concerning white and 
colored farmers: 

Of the total land in farms in 1920, 
910,608,420 acres were operated by white 
farmers, as against 832,166,020 in 1910. 
This represents an increase of 78,442,100 
acres, or 9.4 per cent. Land operated 
by white farmers in 1920 consti(uted 
95.3. per cent of all land in farms, as 
compared with 94.7 per cent in 1910. 
The average size of the farms operated 
by white farmers was 165.6 acres in !920 
and 153 in 1910. ¢ 

Colored farmers operated 45,068,125 
acres of land in 1920, compared with 46,- 
632,305 in 1910, representing a decrease 
of 1,564,180 acres, or 3.4 per cent. F'arms 
operated by colored farmers in 1920 av- 
eraged 47.4 acres, as against 50.6 in 1910. 





DECREASE IN CUBAN EXPORTS |. 
A Department of Commerce report 
states that the declared exports from 
Cuba to the United States during the 
first half of 1921 amounted to $55,130,- 
120, compared with $151,899,820 for the 
corresponding period of 1920. Susar 
was the chief commodity exported, $127.- 
691,599 worth being ship in 1920 and 
$38,124,296 worth in 1921, 
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CHICAGO, AUG, 13 

FLOUR—Prices, carload and round lots, 

f.o.b, Chicago: 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 

Leading Minneapolis brands, % 

sacks, per 196 lbs, to the retail 

merchaMtS ...ccccsesersssceees $9.05 @9.15 
Spring patents, jute ... - ++, 8.30@8.70 
Spring straights, jute . «++ 7,80@8.25 
Spring clears, jute .......+sseeeee 5.90 @6.60 
Second clear, 140 lbs, jute ....... 4.35 @4.75 
City mills’ spring patents, jute... 9.05 @9.35 


WINTER WHEAT FLOUR 





Patent, southern, jute ........... $6.40@6.80 
Straight, southern, jute ......... 6.10 @6.50 
Clear, southern, jute ........+.+- 5.15 @5.50 


HARD WINTER FLOUR 





First patent, Kansas, jute $7.00 @7.40 

Patent, 95 per cent ......++6- - 6.50@6.85 

Clear, Kansas, jute ......-seeeees 5.60 @6.20 
RYB FLOUR 

Rye flour, white, jute, per bbl... .$6.20@7.00 

Rye flour, standard, jute ........ 5.80@6.50 


WHEAT—Demand for good wheats ac- 
tive, millers and exporters buying. Offerings 
reduced, with an increased percentage of 
No, 5 and lower owing to recent rains dam- 
aging wheat in the shock. Moisture con- 
tent is higher. Premiums have advanced 
sharply during the week, and export bids 
today were 5%c over September for No. 2 
hard, c.i.f., Buffalo, or 1%c better than a 
week ago. Relative differences of cash 
wheat to the September delivery are as fol- 
lows: No, 1 red 1% @2c over, No. 2 red 1@ 
1%c over, No. 3 red September to %c up, 
No. 4 red 2@4c under, No. 1 hard 3%@b5c 
over, No. 2 hard 2@3%c over, No. 3 hard 
1@1%c over, No. 4 hard September to 4c 
under, No. 1 dark hard 5@7c over, No. 2 
dark hard 4@5c over, No. 3 dark hard 2@3c 
over, No. 4 dark hard September to lc over; 
No. 1 northern 10@12c over, No. 2 northern 
7@9c over, No. 8 northern 8c under to 8c 
over, No. 4 northern 4c over to 5c under, 
No, 1 dark northern 20@24c. over, No, 2 
dark northern 16@20c over, No. 3 dark 
northern 10@12c over, No. 4 dark northern 
4c under to 8c over, No. 1 mixed September 
to 2c over, No. 2 mixed September to Ic 
over, No. 3 mixed September to 3c under, 
No. 4 mixed 8@9c under, 

Range of cash wheat prices for the week, 
with comparisons: 

This week Last week Last year 
1 red 122 @1256 122 @125 245% @267% 
2 red 118 @125% 118% @124% 243 @261 


1 hd. 121 be probed 119% @125% 246 @263 
2hd. 118% @127%119 @125 243 @262 
> | are Tews ce eneks @ .nvee 252% @256 
DM woes @126% ..... @128 245 @263 
ay @ sceed @125% 126% @134 261 @285 
2n,s 128 @1380 128 @130 264 @275 
ldn i40 @144% 182% @139% 275 _ 
2dni136 @143 128 @138%.....@..... 
CORN—Export demand active. tee 
of round lots not large. Armour controls the 


cash corn. Country selling fairly, and prices 

lower. The range: 

This week Last week Last year 
° 


1 mix.... 57% @59 58% @6 ae ER 

2 mix.... Hog en 58% @63% .....@..... 

3 mix.... were 57% @60% igi iss 

ae O55% oder +14 154 @158 

5 mix.... -@56 ....@56 151% @157 

6 mix.... 53. @54 54 @55% 150 @156 

1 yellow. 58 @59% 58% ose pS oe 

2 yellow. 58 @59%59 @64_..... @...06 

3 yellow. 7“ Sse 55% Bly 154% @166 

4 yellow. 56% . | Or @160 

5 yellow. bX O86 . x sees sees @163% 

6 yellow. 58 @54% 54% oor 151 > tea 

1 whitc.. 58 @59% 59% @64_ .....@..... 

2 white.. 58 @59% Bi aes Tere. See 

3 white.. 56% ": +++. 157 @158% 

4 white ae c666 wants ageée 

5 white.. éivase 6000 Moecee cones @rccce 

6 whit... PY Sea ces, aces , ee 
OAT :—Domestic demand fair. Offerings 


large, especially of No. 4 white and lower 
grades, which sell at increased discounts. 
The range: 

This week Last week Last year 
l white. 87 @89% 35%@39% 74 81 
2 white. 84 @39% 34% @40 75% @80% 
3 whi'c. 31 @88 71% @79% 
4 white. 25% @87 30% @36% 70% @75 


RY!—Milling and export demand good, 
with 10,000 bus sold for shipment today. 
Shipments for the week were 288,000 bus, 
against 165,000 received. No. 2 ranged 
$1.07°,@1.11, and closed at $1.09@1.09%, 
with No, 3 at $1.07% and No. 4 at $1.05%. 
September closed. today at $1.11%, and De- 
cember at $1.11%. 


BARLEY—Export and malting demand 
800d, with prices higher, advances of 1@2c 
being made today. Fancy malting scarce. 
Rane: for the week 50@70c, against 50@ 
86c last week, and 95c@$1.19 last year. 
September closed today at 64%c, and De- 
cember at 65c. 


CORN GOODS—tTrade in oatmeal has im- 
Proved, but corn meal never sells actively 
at this season. Rolled oats, $2.92% per 
90-lb sack, oatmeal, $3.27% per 100 lbs, 
corn flour $1.85, corn meal $1.72%, cream 
meal $1.62%, pearl hominy $1.77%, and 
Sranuiated hominy $1.72%, car lots. 


LINSEED MBAL—Trade improved slight- 


ly, with market easier at $42 per ton, car 
lots, f.o.b, Chicago, 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
Week’s receipts and shipments of flour 
and grain (000’s omitted): 


7~Receipts—, --Shipments—, 
1921 1920 1921 1920 


Flour, bbis..... 219 130 178 108 
Wheat, bus.... 2,873 2,181 4,677 1,962 
Corn, bus...... 2,637 779 1,438 956 
Oats, bus...... 3,970 2,251 1,116 1,077 
Rye, bus....... 165 105 258 310 
Barley, bus.... 140 88 72 188 





KANSAS CITY, AUG, 13 


FLOUR—Quotations on hard winter wheat 
flour, basis cotton 98’s or jute 140’s, f.o.b. 
Kansas City, prompt shipment: 


Patent ccccccccccccccccascscccece $6.95 @7.25 
DEPRRIS sccccscccccccvccceveneeces 6.45 @6.70 
PErat CIOAP ccccccccvcccccescvcess 5.35 @5.95 
BeCoME CIOAF .occcccsccccccccccece 4.75 @5.25 


MILLFEED—Bran and shorts in much 
better demand this week. Buying is general 
from all sections, as prices here are on a 
pavity with or below other markets, Of- 
ferings are becoming limited, as mills are 
sold up for August. Prices are slightly 
stronger. Quotations, per ton, 
sacks: bran, $11.50@12; brown shorts, $14 
@15; gray shorts, $15.50@16. 


WHEAT—Fair trade, and prices rose early 
ih the week, slumped midweek, and later 
gained strength, closing with a gain of 3@6c 
over last week’s close.’ Exporters and mill- 
ers took fair quantities of hard and dark 
hard, Millers were limited buyers until 
latter part of week, when they bought more 
freely. Soft wheat receded, and was in good 
request on the declines. Mills took the bet- 
ter grades. Soft wheat closed 7@10c higher 
than last week. Cash prices: hard wheat, 
No. 1 $1.16@1.21, No. 2 $1.15@1.19, No. 3 
$1.14@1.18, No. 4 $1.13@1.14; soft wheat, 
No. 1 $1.25@1.28, No. 2 $1.25@1.26, No. 3 
$1.19@1.21, No. 4 $1.12@1.16. 


CORN—Demand fair; prices were up and 
down, and closed unchanged to lc lower for 
the week. Offerings not pressing. Cash 
prices: white corn, No. 2 46@46%c, No. 3 
45% @46c, No. 4 44% @45c; yellow corn, 
No. 2 50@5ic, No. 3 48@48%c, No. 4 46% @ 
47c; mixed corn, No. 2 46@47c, No. 3 44% 
@4ic, No. 4 43@43%c, 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


7-—Receipts— -Shipments— 
1921 1920 1921 1920 
Flour, bblis.. 30,225 13,975 128,700 38,200 


Wh’'t, bus.3,966,300 1,975,050 2,234,250 831,600 


Corn, bus. ..338,750 48,750 413,750 28,750 
Oats, bus...518,500 161,500 49,500 40,500 
Rye, bus.... 6,600 16,506 4,400 3,300 


Barley, bus. 40,500 22,500 18,200 18,200 
Bran, tons.. 1,740 1,160 4,260 2,120 
Hay, tons... 2,304 9,264 420 3,948 





BUFFALO, AUG, 13 


FLOUR—Prices per barrel, cotton %’s, 


carloads: Spring 

Best patent spring ...........+0.+:. $8.80@9.25 
pS | rer rerTrTerire 8.70@8.80 
BUTSt CIOMP occcccccccccccescccces 7.00 @7.25 
BOCeME CIOBF 2. cccccccccesccccces 4.25@4.50 
Rye, pure white Cee tesceveerdeet 7.25 @7.35 
Bees GRUMMED esc cesvresccsecees 6.50@6.85 

Sacked 

Bram, POF COM ..ccccccsccccvces -@19.50 
Standard middlings, per ton... @ 21.50 
BERMOE TOOE cccccccccccccsecsves @ 25.00 
Ce errr Tree @ 29.00 
ROG Gow, PEF COM cc cccceveccvces @ 35.00 
Corn meal, table, 100 Ibs ...... @ 2.05 
Corn meal, coarse, per ton ..... @ 30.50 
Cracked corn, per ton ......... - +» @30.50 
Hominy feed, white, per ton. - @30.00 
Gluten feed, per ton ........... .. @34.93 
Cottonseed meal, 43 per cent... «+ @47.00 
ee ee eee ee ee --@43.50 
Rolled dats, 90-lb sacks ....... --@ 2.90 
Oat feed, sacked, per ton ...... seeee@ 9.00 
Me, BG, BS, 106 TOD ccccccccccce copec@ 2.96 
Buckwheat, 100 lbs ............ --@ 4.00 


WHEAT—Millers wanted soft wintée, but 
would not pay the prices asked, and sales 
were made today at $1.33 for No. 2 red, 
and $1.30 for No. 3 red and No. 3 mixed, on 
track, through billed. No bids on to-arrive 
offerings could be obtained. 


CORN—Owing to light receipts and a 
scarcity of store offerings, track receivers 
managed to hold the market firm most of 
the week. While a disposition was shown 
to sell the few cars offered today, the clos- 
ing was firm at ic over last week. Closing: 
No. 1 and No. 2 yellow, 7ic; No. 3 yellow, 
70c; No, 4 yellow, 69c,—on track, through 
billed. 

OATS—Very heavy receipts kept the mar- 
ket low. Not until the close of the week 
was any strength shown, and then only for 
the good weights. Closing: No. 2 white, 
39% @40c; No. 3 white, 37%@38c; No, 4 
white, 35@35%c,—on track, through billed. 


BARLEY—Maltsters were in the market 
at 74@78c for good to choice, and feed 
millers were also in need of supplies. The 
feeling was firm. Old malting was quoted at 
80@83c, and feed at 68@72c, on track, 
through billéd; malting, 46-lb, new or old, 
71@73c, c.i.f., Buffalo. 


RYE—No offerings of No. 2. Closing bids 
were $1,11%, on track, through billed, 


in 100-lb. 


DULUTH, AUG, 13 


FLOUR—Nominal prices, f.o.b. mills at 
Duluth-Superior, per barrel, in 98-lb cottons: 


Today Year ago 
Family patent ..... $9.00@9.25 $.....@13.40 
Bakers patent ..... 8.75@9.00 . -@13.10 
First clear, jute.... 7.40@7.85 10.25@10.75 
Second clear, jute... 5.60@6.10 8.25@ 8.75 
No. 2 semolina 7.25@7.50 14.80@15.00 





Durum patent 7.00@7.25 14.30@14.50 


RYE FLOUR—Prices today at Duluth- 
Superior, f.o.b. mill, per barrel, in cottons: 
pure white, $7.10; No. 2 straight, $6.55; No. 
3 dark, $5.70; No. 5 dark, $6.65; No. 8 rye, 
$5.55. 

WHEAT—Spring futures have displayed 
no new features, interest and trade being 
practically absent. Prices held stronger. 
Durum fairly active, and the market mostly 
upward, Strength was derived from the 
bullish construction of the government re- 
port, giving reduced estimates on yield for 
all wheat. Cash market is readjusting itself 
to new crop basis. Receipts are heavier, 
and should be a price factor from now on, 
Market correspondingly strong with the 
futures. Durum in good demand, and spring 
slower, with very light offerings of the 
latter, 

GRAIN PRICES 


Daily closing prices of cash wheat, on 
track, in cents, per bushel: 
co Dark tery 
No. 


Aug. No. 1 No. 3 
6.. 141 @174 136 ist 125 @150 
° @ @ 


B.e coves @144 i. ss iss eeeee @..... 
10... sevee @146__i ss es @141 si... ss @..... 
A1.. swevee @150% ..... @145% ..... @oceee 
12... seeee @151__—sd......... @146.....@..... 
18... socee @152__—s.. ss @147_—ig ee. @..... 


eh “<h 

= | No. 2 No. 1 No, 2 

Aug. 6... i232 122% 120% 118% 

Aug. 8... 124% 124% 
Aug. 9... 126 126 124 22 
Aug. 10... 126 126 123 121 

Aug. 11... 128% 128% 125% 123% 

Aug. 12... 126% 126% 124% 122% 

Aug. 13... 130% 128% 124% 122% 

Daily closing prices of coarse grain, in 

cents per bushel: 


Corn Oats Rye 
Aug. 2 mixed 3 white No. 1 Barley 
Seoues ee @32 1045 40@60 
8.... 55% @32% 106 43@62 
9.... 55% @33% 107% 45 @64 
10 54% 31 @32% 107% 45@64 
11 55% 31% @33% 109% 45 @64 
12 54% 31 @32% 108% 45@64 
13 54% 30% @32 108% 45@64 


Daily closing prices of wheat futures dur- 
ing the week, per bushel: 
-—Spring—— 

r—Sept.—7 -——Durum—, 

Aug. Old New Dec. Sept. Oct. Dec. 


Ci reee 124 139 wane 118% 118 117% 

BS. cece 125% 129 ..... 120% 120 120 

Dinveee 127% 181 __—....... 122 121% 121% 
10..... 127% 131 130% 121 120% 119% 
11..... 130 133% 132 123% 123 122% 
12.006 130% 132 130 122% 121% 121% 
18..... 129% 132 130 122% 121% 121% 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
Receipts and shipments by weeks ended 
Saturday, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


r-—Receipts——, -—Shipments—, 
Wheat— 1921 1920 1919 1921 1920 1919 





Spring .... 112 96 5 84 210 5 
Durum ,.... 234 186 16 24 249 55 
Winter .... 780 ee 53 «668 s 8 
Totals ..1,126 282 74 #776 459 60 
COPR ccccce 38 ee ee es oe 
Oats cee 173 2 36 1 oe 2 
RV ceccces 415 168 115 448 282 100 
Barley .... 238 46 95 150 58 30 
Flaxseed .. 70 104 11 39 6113 24 
Bonded... 169 18 oe s 


GRAIN STOCKS 


. i 

Duluth-Superior wheat stocks, Aug. 13, 

and receipts by weeks ended Saturday (000's 
omitted in stocks): Receipts by 

7~Wheat stocks—, -———grade——,, 

1921 1920 1919 1921 1920 1919 








bus bus bus cars cars cars 
1, 2 dk n} 
1,3 nor jf 18 9 16 32 1 1 
3 dk nor } 
3 nor j 26 18 es 31 23 2 
All other 
spring .. 29 258 23 18 16 5 
1,2 amd) 
1,2dur § 33 40 48 53 7 2 
All other 
durum .. 329 62 2 61 21 5 
Winter .... 532 1 1 6587 9 2 
Mixed .... ... ry one §6.0068 75 5 
Totals .. 967 398 90 8838 152 22 


Stocks of coarse “grain in Duluth-Superior 
elevators, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


c——Domestic——, -—-Bonded——, 
1921 1920 1919 1921 1920 1919 


COFR .cscee 47 

Oats uc.» 5,451 16 273 ve a 6 

BID 2c ccc 207 48 1,444 os ia 2 

Barley .... 205 26 423 2 1 73 

Flaxseed .. 942 826 81 40 90 305 
FLAXSEED 


The market started out heavy, prices los- 
ing 2@3c, but took a sudden turn, resulting 
in a sharp boost of 9c or a fraction better, 
due to the government estimate of an 8,- 
900,000-bu crop in this country and private 


reports on cutting in sections indicating 
small yields. Argentine reports also indi- 
cate a reduced acreage and higher price 
trend. Small receipts firmed up the cash 
Position, spot or arrive No, 1 now being 
quoted at September price. Futures show 

a net 12%@13c advance since Aug. 6, 
Range of flaxseed futures: 
= 





Closg—— 
Aug. 14 


Aug.8 High Low Aug. 13 1920 


Sept. .$2.00 $2. 13% $1.98 $2.13% $3.40 
Oct. .. 2.03 2.15% 2.00 2.15% 3.43 
Nov. .. 2.04 2.17 2.02 2.17 3.45 
Dec. .. o-- 2.17% 2.10 2.17% 3.44 


CROP YEAR MOVEMENT 
Receipts and shipments of grain at Du- 
luth-Superior, Aug. 1, 1920, to July 31, 1921, 
and corresponding period last year, were as 

follows, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
-——Receipts—— —Shipments— 








Wheat— 1920-21 1919-20 1920-21 1919-20 
a 15,547 6,718 13,648 4,751 
Durum ....... 28,498 12,357 28,067 10,982 
Winter ....... 1,192 1,545 804 594 
Bonded ...... 1,143 848 2,204 ~* 692 

Totals ..... 46,382 21,469 43,723 16,974 
CAPR 2.0 ce 00 vee SS eee BOS wetce 
Gate cccccscee 6,306 1,035 963 1,084 

Bonded .... BS eccccs 2 5 
SUN jes 64440084 13,353 17,714 13,340 18,788 
TOFIOF. « caccce 4,043 2,327 3,970 2,843 

Bonded .... 4 58 4 57 
Flaxseed ..... 5,015 2,814 4,783 1,769 

Bonded .... 311 27 2 eee 

Totals ...... 77,756 45,446 69,095 41,520 





TOLEDO, AUG, 13 
FLOUR—Soft winter wheat patent flour, 
98's, f.0o.b. mill, $6.25@6.55; spring, $8.50. 
MILLFEED—Car lots, 100’s, per ton, f.o.b. 
Toledo: 


Winter Wheat OFAR ...ccccssece $18.50@ 20.00 
Winter wheat mixed feed ...... 20.00 @ 22.50 
Winter wheat middlings ....... 21.50@ 24.00 
Oil meal, in 100-lb bags ....... - @ 43.00 
Crushed flaxseed, 100-lb bag ... .....@ 5.50 


WHEAT—Receipts, 202 cars, 132 contract. 
CORN—Receipts, 64 cars, 60 contract. 
OATS—Receipts, 274 cars, 70 contract. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
~-Receipts— --Shipments— 
1921 1920 1921 1920 
Wheat, bus.. 332,800 194,000 76,145 20, oe 
Corn, bus.... 15,86 
Oats, bus.... 2,20 


80,000 15,000 12,645 


561,700 69,650 33,995 0 





MILWAUKEE, AUG, 13 


FLOUR—Wholesale prices, car lots, in 
cotton, per barrel, f.o.b. Milwaukee: 
a Serre rts ree $8.45 @9.0 
og a ee 7.50@8.4 
ENS MD Weiesee'eovcgereeeens tes 6.00 @7.5 
CE: CO cn wecesccestresecnne 4.50@5.25 
Be WUE. od ccc vawsccsades 6.95 @7.15 
mye Bor, SPOMAE 06. ccccveccnce 6.10@6.70 
BES GORE, GOT ecce ewe vececccecs 4.45 @6.20 
ore re rrr ce 7.25 @7.50 
COrm BOur, B00 Be 2.0. ccecsccecese 1.75 @1.80 
COPE MOGE, TSO TOO esccccvccscscr 1.70@1.75 
CP GOCE BOO TD ove c ccccsecceee 1.65@1.70 


MILLFEED—Steady. Fair demand for 
spot offers; deferred buying generally ab- 
sent. Call from dairy districts smaller, with 
rains improving pasturage. Business limited 
to small lots for prompt shipment. Stand- 
ard bran, $17@18; standard fine middlings, 
$17.50@18; flour middlings, $21@22; hominy 
feed, $26.50; red dog, $30@31; rye feed, $13 
@14; old process oil meal, $42@42.50; cot- 
tonseed meal, $39@42; brewers’ dried grains, 
$22@23; gluten feed, $30.50,—all in 100-lb 
sacks, ° 


WHEAT—Advanced 3@5c. Receipts, 445 
cars; last week, 795; last year, 55. Offerings 
smaller and demand good, both milling and 
shipping. Premiums stronger, especially on 
dark northern spring. No. 1 dark northern 
closed at $1.44@1.49, No. 2 $1.39@1.44, No. 3 
$1.34@1.39, No. 4 $1.29@1.34, No. 5 $1.19@ 
1.24; No. 1 hard winter $1.28@1.29, No. 2 
$1.27@1.28, No. 3 $1.24@1.26; No. 1 red win- 
ter $1. 26@1. 27, No. 2 $1.25@1.25%, No. 3 
$1.23@1.24; No. 1 mixed $1.30@1.34, No. 2 
$1.26@1.30, No. 3 $1.22@1.24. 

RYE—Advanced 3c. Receipts, 80 cars; 
last week, 130; last year, 43. Demand good, 
especially for Wisconsin, and offerings fair. 
Discounts reduced, spot ruling 1%c under 
September. No. 1 closed at $1.10; No. 2, 
$1.10; No. 3, $1.07@1.09; No. 4, $1.05 @1.08. 


CORN—Closed firm to %c higher, Re- 
ceipts, 234 cars; last week, 307; last year, 
103. Offerings light, and demand good from 
industries and shippers. Premiums stronger, 
especially on yellow. No. 2 white closed 
at 59@59%c; No. 2 yellow, 59@59%c; No, 2 
mixed, 58%c. 

OATS—Closed steady and about un- 
changed. Receipts, 348 cars; last week, 742; 
last year, 221. Cereal mills, shippers and 
feed trade in market; offerings smaller. Pre- 
miums maintained. New discounted 1@5c 
under old, according to weight. No. 2 white 
closed at 34% @37%c; No. 3 white, 30% @ 
37c; No. 4 white, 294% @35c; sample grade, 
25 @32c. 

BARLEY—Advanced 5@7c. Receipts, 174 
cars; last week, 208; last year, 43. Closed 
easier, with all descriptions moving less 
freely. Heavy wanted at good premiums. 
Iowa was quoted at 55@78c, as to quality; 
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Wisconsin, 60@75c; Minnesota, 55@73c; Da- 
kota, 55@78c; feed and rejected, 55 @6ic. 
WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
7Receipts—, -Shipments— 
1921 1920 1921 1920 
Flour, bbis... 82,960 16,560 16,810 21,537 
Wheat, bus.. 600,750 75,600 801,279 49,280 
Corn, bus.... 831,026 161,025 234,157 142,604 
Oats, bus.... 736,020 446,420 645,325 te 078 
Barley, bus.. 262,650 67,980 32,010 
Rye, bus..... 108,420 68,910 71,179 
Feed, tons... 1,920 1,290 6,222 6,200 





ST, LOUIS, AUG, 13 
FLOUR—Quote, nominally, jute 
f.o.b, St. Louis: 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 
First patent 
Standard ... 
First tlear 


Patent ....ccrcscsoes 
Straight .. 
First clear .... 






POteE. .cvcdccres oovcceeqcsesvooee 6SEOE6, 15 
Straight ..... «eee 56.60@56.75 
First clear ...... Coddecdecdre 4.50@5.00 


MILLFEED—Dull_ reset "put most coun- 
try mills reported a fair to good demand. 
There was some demand for bran for de- 
ferred delivery, and a few fair sized sales 
of hard and soft wheat bran for September- 
October shipment were made. Quotations, 
per ton, in 100-lb sacks: hard winter bran, 
$15@15.50; soft wheat bran, $15.50@16; gray 
shorts, $19@19.50. 

WHEAT—All offerings of soft wheat were 
cleaned up, good milling qualities being 
taken by milis, while elevator interests 
bought the cheaper grades. During the lat- 
ter part of the week, good milling qualities 
were in scant supply and wanted. Hard 
wheat also in good demand. Supplies of all 
classes were light. Mills were in the market 
for semidark and dark hard, while elevators 
took the ordinary descriptions and yellow 
varieties. Receipts, 977 cars, against 1,424 
last week. Cash prices: No. 2 red, $1.27@ 
1.28; No, 3 red, $1.20; No. 1 hard, $1.29; 
No. 2 hard, $1.22. 

CORN—Early in the week the market was 
dull, but an improvement was noted the 
latter part, and a fairly brisk business was 
reported at the advanced prices. Receipts, 
335 cars, against 377. Cash prices: No. 
yellow, 57@58c; No. 2 yellow, 57c; No, 1 
white, 54@55c; No, 2 white, 54c. 

OATS—Following the trend of the wheat 
and corn market, oats showed a slight gain 
on the week. Trading remained light. Re- 
ceipts, 233 cars, against 293. Cash prices: 
No. 3 oats, 33@34c; No. 4 oats, 29@30c. 

WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 

r— Receipts——, -——Shipments—, 

1921 1920 1921 1920 

Flour, bbis 151,590 183,010 101,210 
W't, bus.1,430,673 1,868,661 1,225,750 1,260,260 
Corn, bus. .665,600 223,600 463,330 152,800 
Oats, bus..559,000 772,000 451,000 251,960 








Rye, bus... 12,354 ek Beererere 2,670 
Barley, bus 12,922 23,800 1,460 12,270 
BOSTON, AUG, 13 

FLOUR—Per 196 Ibs, in sacks: 
Spring patents, special short.....$9.50@10.00 
Spring patents, standard ....... + 7.75@ 9.50 
Hard winter patents ....... sees 7.25@ 8.00 
Soft winter patents ... soos 7.25@ 7.76 
Soft winter straights ........... 6.25@ 6.75 
Soft winter clears ........6ee00+ 5.75@ 6.00 
Rye flour, white patent ......... 7.25@ 7.60 


MILLFEED—Slow demand, with wheat 
feeds lower. Some pressure to sell winter 
bran. Other feeds steady. Spring bran, 
$23.75 @24.50; winter bran, $22.50@23; mid- 
dlings, $25@30; mixed feed, $25.50@30.25; 
red dog, $41.75; second clear, $48; gluten 
feed, $38.78; hominy feed, $32.50; stock feed, 
$32; oat hulls, reground, $12.50; cottonseed 
meal, $44@60.50,—all in 100’s. 

CORN MEAL—Demand quiet, with mar- 
ket easy. Granulated yellow, $2; bolted yel- 
low, $1.95; feeding, $1.60; cracked corn, 
$1.60,—all in 100's, 

OATMEAL—Good demand, with market 
easy under competition. Rolled is quoted at 
$3.15, and cut and ground at $3.46, in 90-Ib 
sacks. 

WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND STOCKS 
r-Receipts— -——Stocks——, 
1921 1920 1921 1920 


Flour, bbis....*23,365 21,9650 ..... .«.... 
Wheat, bus... 5,980 60,480 ..... 251,247 
Corm, DUS....- «s.0% 1,530 781 1,124 
Oats, bus..... 23,415 14,110 R0CB ec ccne 
DL Wc esas saecece e64,0° i) nee 
Millfeed, tons... 85 | ree ee ee ee 
Corn meal, bbis. co whose. | “tbo eR eense 


Oautment, CBO08.. B00  .cc2e § secce -covie 
*Includes 245 bbls for export, compared 
with 8,430 in 1920. 
Exports from Boston during the week 
ending Aug. 13, 1,738 sacks flour to Copen- 
hagen. 





NEW YORK, AUG, 13 

FLOUR—Though flour business showed 
decreased volume from last week, some fair- 
ly satisfactory sales were reported. Wide 
range of prices is confusing to buyers. Quo- 
tations: spring fancy patents, $10.25@10.40; 
standard patent, $7.50@9; first clears, $6@7; 
soft winter straights, $6@6.50; hard winter 
patents, $7.25@7.75; straights, $7@7.50; 
clears, $6@6.50; rye, $7.25@7.60,—all in jute. 
Receipts, 282,542 bbis. - 

WHEAT—Trade puzzled over lack of ef- 
fect of government report, as prices failed 
to respond to bullish sentiment. Prices: No. 
2 red, c.i.f., $1.837%; No. 1 northern Mani- 
toba, $1.78%; No. 2 hard winter, $1.38%; 
No. 2 mixed durum, $1. 41%. Receipts, 503,- 
700 bus. 

CORN—Market 


moved within narrow 





THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


range. La a a4 for Sept re- 
flecting prospective export ship: ments. + aes 
No. 2 yellow, 81%c; No. 2 Oaieed, 80%c; 
No, 2 white, 81%c. Receipts, 179,100 bus, 

OATS—Market quiet, with prices steadier. 
Advance in wheat and corn helped prices, 
but continued liberal receipts at primary 
points discouraged buying. Prices ranged 
44% @52%c, according to quality. Receipts, 
471,000 bus. 


PHILADELPHIA, AUG, 13 

FLOUR—Receipts, 4,700 bbis, and 15,337,- 
106 Ibs in sacks. Exports, 3,800 sacks to 
Rotterdam, 1,000 to London, 2,700 tons and 
18,620 sacks to Dublin, 500 sacks to Aber- 
deen, 1,000 to Leith and 800 to Antwerp. 
Quotations, per 196 Ibs, packed in 140-lb 
jute sacks: 

Spring first patent .... 
Spring standard patent .......... 
Spring first clear .........0e+e0e8 
Hard winter short patent .. . 
Hard winter straight ........... 
Soft winter straight ............. 

RYDB FLOUR—Quiet and eanbeis with 
moderate but ample offerings. We quote on 
a basis of $8@8.50 bbl in sacks, according 
to quality, 

WHEAT—Market somewhat irregular, but 
closed firm at a net advance of 6c. Offerings 
light. Receipts, 625,588 bus; exports, 80,000; 
stock, 1,030,184. Quotations, car lots, in 
export elevator: 

No, 2 red winter .........+++++..$1.82@1.37 
No. 2 red winter, garlicky ....... 1.23@1.28 

Other grades quoted at the following 

schedule of discounts: mixed wheat, 6c un- 








eee ee enene 


der red winter; No. 3 wheat, 3c under No. 2; . 
2; No. & wheat, - 


No, 4 wheat, 7c under No. 
ine under No. 2, Sample according to qual- 
ty. 

MILLFEED—tTrade quiet, but offerings 
light and market firm, with some kinds 
higher. Quotations: 

Spring. bran ........6.0.e000+++$24.00@25.00 
Soft winter bran .............+. 25.00@26.00 
Standard middlings ......... «+ 24,.00@25.00 
Flour middlings .......... sees 29.00@31.00 
SOG GE A600 4.050% cnnsve seeeee 38,00@40,00 

CORN—Export deliveries dull, and de- 
clined 1%c. Local car lots quiet, and ic 
lower. Receipts, 39,868 bus; exports, 147,- 
511; stock, 479,993. Quotations: car lots, in 
export elevator, No. 2 68@69c; No. 3 66@ 
67c; car lots for local trade, No. 2 yellow 
75% @76%c. 

CORN PRODUCTS—Dull and weak to sell, 
influenced by the downward movement of 





raw material. Quotations: 

Kiln-dried— 100-1b oe 
Granulated yellow meal, fancy ..... oo $2. 
Granulated white meal, fancy ........ nH 
White corn flour, fancy ......-..++s++. 2.50 
Pearl hominy and grits ............. 2.40 
Pearl hominy and grits, cases, 24 pies, 

B46 OM, GROM cccccccccce erccseccecs ° 2.35 

OATS—Irregular, but showed little net 


change for the week. Receipts, 86,786 bus; 
stock, 200,801. Quotations: No. 2 white, 46 
@49c; No. 3 white, 43@47c. 

OATMEAL—Offerings light and market 
firm, but trade quiet. Quotations: ground 
oatmeal, 100-lb sacks, $6; rolled, steam or 
kiln-dried, per two 90-lb sacks, $6.40@6.50; 
Patent cut, per two 100-lb sacks, $7.60@8; 
pearl barley, in 100-lb sacks, fine $6.30, 
coarse $5. 





BALTIMORE, AUG, 13 


FLOUR—Closing, car lots, barrel, in 98-lb 
cottons: 


Spring first patent .............. $8.75 @9.00 
Spring standard patent .......... 8.25 @8.50 
Hard winter short patent ........ 7.50@7.75 
Hard winter standard grade ..... 7.00@7.26 
Soft winter short patent ........ 6.75 @7.00 
Soft winter straight eaner by)... 5.75@6.00 


Rye flour, white ..........eeeee0. 7.00 @7.50 
Rye flour, standard . seeeeee 6.25@6,75 
City mills’ jobbing price : 
City mills’ spring patent .........se+6. ae 
City mills’ blended patent ............ 
City mills’ winter patent ............. 390 
City mills’ winter straight ........... 7.35 
MILLFEED—Firmer, in instances, but 
quiet throughout. Quotations, in 100-Ib 
sacks, per ton: spring bran, $23@23.50; soft 
winter bran, $24@25; standard middlings, 
$24@24.50; flour middlings, $30@31; red dog, 
$41; city mills’ middlings, $24@24.50. 
WHEAT—Advanced 4% @6c; demand and 
movement good. Receipts, 1,133,454 bus; 
exports, 491,127; stock, 4,102,643. Closing 
prices: spot No. 2 red winter, $1.35%; spot 
No, 2 red winter, garlicky, $1.27%; August, 
$1.27%; September, $1.28%; range of south- 
ern for week, 85c@$1.27%. 






CORN—Up %c; movement and de- 
mand light. Receipts, 4,012 bus; stock, 
259,765. Closing prices: domestic No. 3 yel- 


low, track, 78c asked; contract spot, 67%c; 
range of southern for week, 62@69%c; spot 
near-by yellow cob, bbl, $3.80@3.85. 

OATS—Down 6@7c; demand and move- 
ment poor. Receipts, 154,712 bus; stock, 
248,503. Closing prices: No. 2 white, do- 
mestic, 42@42%c; No. 3 white, domestic, 
40c, 

RYE—Lost %c; movement fair, demand 
quiet. Receipts, 376,389 bus; exports, 8,571; 
stock, 1,146,262. Closing price of No. 2 
western for export, $1.18%; range of south- 
ern bag lots for week, 322 bus, 80c@$1.22. 


Minneapolis-Duluth- Receipts 
Wheat receipts in carloads at Minneapolis, 
Duluth and Winnipeg for six days were: 
om 7) --Duluth—, Winnipeg 
= 1920 1921 ar oe 1920 





Aug. 10 ... 262 97 262 57 
Aug. 11 ... 404 119 113 HI 31 156 
Aug. 12 ... 384 154 91 10 33 «172 
Aug. 13 ... 329 166 171 15 49 193 
Aug. 15 ... 586 308 134 15 94 82 
Aug. 16... 450 117 205 13 92 111 


se 


Totals ..2,415 961 976 140 3817 771 





MINNEAPOLIS, AUG. 16 
Nominal quotations today by Minneapolis 
and outside mills for flour in carload or 
round lote, 60-day shipment, f.o.b. Minne- 
apolis, per 196 lbs, were within the follow- 
ing range: 


Aug. 16 Year ago 
Short patent, 98-lb 
GOEOEM. sos vccccces $8.25@9.20 $12.75@13.00 
Standard patent .... 7.75@8.70 12.25@12.70 
Second patent ...... 7.50@8.30 12.00@12.40 
*First clear, jute ... 5.60@6.00 10.50@11.00 
*Second clear, jute.. 3.50@4.00 7.50@ 8.00 


*140-lb jutes, 

Durum flour quotations, 30@60-day ship- 
ment, f.0.b. Minneapolis, today (Aug. 16), in 
jute, were: 


Aug. 16 Year ago 
No, 2 semolina .....$7.00@7.05 $11.00@12.10 
Durum flour ....... 5.60@6.00 9.75@10.40 


Clear ..ccseceeceeees 440@4.50 «.....@ 7.25 
OUTPUT OF OUTSIDE MILLS 


The flour output and foreign shipments of 


northwestern mills outside of Minneapolis . 


and Duluth have been, by weeks, in barrels: 
Week Ca- 

end- No. pac- -—Output—, -—Exports—, 
ing mills ity 1921 1920 1921 1920 
June 26 61 69,115 176,550151,010 360 ... 
July 2.. 68 63,915 182,360 135,476 eee eee 
July 9.. 61 68,615 163,245 114,255 670 eos 
July 16. 61 69,115 199,645 148,285 335 450 
July 23. 61 69,115 175,255 159,945 2,305 eee 
July 30. 62 69,615 182,240 132,600 cos 1,765 
Aug. 6. 60 68,565 189,860 130,500 620 eee 
Aug. 13. 49 48,425 140,880 120,505 360 


WEEKLY FLOUR OUTPUT 


The flour output of Minneapolis mills for 
four weeks, with comparisons, is shown in 
the subjoined table; . 

1921 1920 1919 1918 
Aug. 20... cesees 289,755 328,880 367,500 
Aug. 13... 284,045 289,660 275,505 339,590 
Aug. 6:... 291,260 281,730 330,435 325,915 
July 30... 307,530 296,045 269,160 242,820 


Weekly foreign flour shipments of Minne- 


apolis mills for four weeks ended Saturday: 


1921 1920 1919 1918 


BE GB ics .cevcce” tenants. 400c55- Seeded 
Aug. 13... 245 LOGO veces e 1,615 
AMR, Cocco vesces ae. weaned 2,330 
July 30... $240 = acccce eecoce 4,710 


MILLFEED PRICES 

Minneapolis car lot prices of millfeed to- 
day (Aug. 16), prompt shipment, per 2,000 
lbs, in 100-lb sacks, were reported as follows 
by brokers: 

Aug. 16 Year ago 

DER ic ivewcsccace $14.50@15.00 $41.:50@42.00 
Stand. middlings.. 15.00@15.50 51.00@52.50 
Flour middlings.. . 20.00@22.00 60.00@61.00 
R. dog, 140-lb jute 28.00@31.00 68.00@71.00 


CEREAL PRICES 

Quotations of cereals and feeds in car lots, 
net to jobbers, f.o.b. Minneapolis: 
Cracked corn, 2,000 Ibs*........$25.25@25.50 
No, 1 ground feed, 2,000 Ibs*.... 25.560@256.756 
No. 2 ground feed, 2,000 Ibs*.... 25.75 @26.00 
No. 3 ground feed, 2,000 Ibs*.... 26.00@26.25 
Rye feed, 2,000 lbs, 100-lb sacks. 12.50@15.00 
White corn meal, granulatedt.. 2.10@ 2.15 


Corn meal, yellowft ......++.... 2.056@ 2.10 
Rye flour, white® ...........6. - 6.60 6.75 
Rye flour, pure dark* ......... - 4.36 4.45 
Whole wheat flour, bbift ....... 6.55 6.65 
Graham, standard, bbif ....... 6.40 6.50 
Rolled oats*®® ......eesceeeee 2.90@ 2.95 


Mill screenings, light, per ton. © eee 
Mill screenings, ground, per ton, . 
Elevator screenings, common, ton 5.0 
Elevator screenings, cleaning .. 7.0 
Buckwheat screenings, per ton.. 10.0 
Recleaned buckwheat screenings 15. 00@20. 00 
Flaxseed screenings, ton ....... 6.00@10.00 
Recleaned flaxseed screenings... 10.00@15.00 


99989998998 
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Can. black seed screenings, ton. 5.00@ 7.00 
Linseed oil meal® .........e+6. 39.00 @39.50 

*In sacks. tPer 100 Ibs. ¢Per bbl in 
sacks, **90-ib cotton sacks. 


CASH WHEAT PRICES 
Daily closing cash prices of No. 1 dark, 
No. 1 northern, No. 2 dark, No, 2 northern, 
September and December wheat at Minne- 
apolis, per bushel: 





No. 1 dark No. 1 nor 

144 @154 139 @144 
+ 147% @157% 142%@147% 
146% @156% 141% @146% 
146% @156% 141% @146% 
147% @152% 1425 @147% 
145% @150% 140% @145% 

No, 2 dark No. 2 nor 

, ee 139 @144 134 @139 
Aug. 11 02000. 142% @152% 137% @142% 
AUS. -19 «cov eccer 141% @151% 186%@141% 
Aug. 13 ........ 141% @151% 136% @141% 
Aug. 186 22.0000. 142% @147% 137% @142% 
Aug. 16 ....... - 140% @145% 135% @140% 
Aug. Sept. Dec. Aug. Sept. Dec, 
10.....$1.29  $1.29% 18..... $1.31% $1.31 
AZ. .005 1.32% 1.32% 15..... 1.32% 1.31% 
12..... 1.381% 1.30% 16..... 130% 1.28% 


COARSE GRAIN PRICES 

Daily closing cash prices of No. 3 yel- 
low corn, No. 3 white oats, No. 2 rye and the 
range of quotations on barley at Minneapolis 
during the week were, per bushel: 
Aug. Corn Oats Rye Barley 
9... 52@53 314% @31% 103% @104% 40@60 
10... 49@50 30% @31% 102% @103% 40@61 


13... 49@50 29% @30% 104 @105 
15... 49@50 29% @30% 103% @103% 41@62 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
Receipts at Minneapolis by weeks ending 
A 





Saturday were: ug. 14 

Aug. 13 Aug. 6 1920 
Wheat, bus ..... 2,930,880 2,372,360 1,227,500 
Flour, bbls ...... 17,251 20,691 18,133 
Millstuff, tons ... 887 730 1,504 
Corn, bus ....... 90,720 130,980 40,800 
Oats, bus ....... 1,949,700 1,618;740 407,100 
Barley, bus .- 436,320 297,360 128,960 
Rye, buge,:...-.+. 146,000 159,330 118,320 
Flaxseed, bus... 52,000 48,000 42,000 





August 17, 1921 


Shipments from Minneapolis by weeks 


ending Saturday were: Aug. 14 

Aug. 13 Aug. 6 1920 
Wheat, bus ..... 988,190 950,950 446,169 
Flour, bbis ...... 305,892 330,198 312,463 
Milistuff, tones ... 11,945 12,309 12,065 
Corn, bus ....... 74,400 86,400 57,040 
Oats, bus ....... 356,400 223,780 248 909 
Barley, bus ..... 510,35 317,720 135,570 
Rye, bus ........ 120,540 98,040 155,960 


Flaxseed, bus ... 29,280 31,250 5,000 


MINNEAPOLIS WHEAT STOCKS 


Wheat in Minneapolis public elevators, as 
reported by the Chamber of Commerc: on 
dates given, in bushels (000’s omitted) : 


Aug. 14 Aur. 16 

Aug. 13 Aug. 6 Te20 919 

Ne. 1 dark ..... 143 111 243 422 

No. 1 northern. ee eee 12 8 

No. 2 northern. . 1 eee ee0 6 

GEBOTD nccvcccece 852 867 695 403 

Totals ...... . 996 979 949 841 

In 1918 ..... vo» ae 40 e060 eo 
| | eer 108 226 
|) | Saree 7,861 17,863 

COARSE GRAIN STOCKS 
Stocks of coarse grain in public ele, ‘tors 


in Minneapolis, in — (000’s omit! ed): 
. 14 Aug. 16 Ave. 17 

Aug. 13 Aug. Py “T0920 a 1918 

Corn ... 13 14 10 27 
Oats ..12,283 11,234 168 3,323 520 
Barley... 835 871 379 916 359 
Rye .... 838 111 64 56,016 11 
Fiaxs’d 1,141 1,142 71 100 52 


FLAXSEED AND PRODUCTS 


Daily closing prices per bushel of 
flaxseed in Minneapolis and Duluth: 


c——Mplse—7, -———Duluth- — 


~ 


Track Toarr. Track Sept. | : ‘ct. 
Aug. 9 he ore 2.07% 2.09% 2.10% » 12% 
Aug. 10 2.02 2.07 2.07 9y 


Aug. 11 .. 2-08 2.05 2.09% 2.09% 1% 
4 


Aug. 12 .. 2.07 2.07 2.10% 2.10% 

Aug. 13 .. 2.11 2.11 2.13% 2.13% 5% 

Aug. 15 .. 2.10 2.10 2.14% 2.14% 6% 
Receipts of flaxseed by weeks ended & (ur- 

day and stocks in store at Minneapolis and 

Duluth, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


o—Receipts—, In stor — 
1921 1920 1919 1921 1920 i919 





Minneapolis. 52 42 29 1,141 71 «100 
Duluth..... 70 273 29 982 826 99 
Totals.... 122 3815 68 2,123 897 199 
Receipts and shipments of flaxseed at \in- 


neapolis and Duluth, Sept. 1, 1920, to Aug. 
13, 1921, were, in bushels (000’s omitte:!.: 


r—Receipts— -Shipm. ts 











1920-21 1919-20 1920-21 1: 19-20 

Minneapolis ... 6,565 5,106 932 498 
Duluth ........ 4,811 3,135 4,529 760 
Totals ....... 11,376 8,241 5,461 258 





United States Visible Grain Supply 


Visible supply of grain in the United ~ ‘ates 
on Aug. 13, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


Wheat Corn Oats Rye Briy 


Baltimore ..4,095 258 287 1,183 54 
Boston ..... ots 1 5 1 oa 
Buffalo ..... 832 1,615 4,651 90 97 
Chicago ....5,541 5,008 15,739 681 140 

Afloat ....1,057 945 155 an sw 
Detroit ..... 14 21 99 9 : 


Duluth ..... 967 47 6,451 207 205 
Galveston ...4,424 ise 5 er 
419 5 











Indianapolis. 536 173 
Kansas City.6,826 2,671 1,412 19 es 
Milwaukee .. 136 126 1,098 66 209 
Minneapolis. 996 16 12,283 83 835 
N. Orleans. .4,304 224 248 tion 14 
New York...1,055 137 664 15 112 
Omaha .....2,216 446 1,162 81 17 
Peoria 120 7 680 eee see 
Philadelphia. 867 480 205 6 4 
St. Louis ...2,862 184 968 6 4 
Toledo ..... 920 43 1,153 109 7 
Canals ..... 340 70 150 0 156 
Lakes ...... 1,836 60 196 278 206 
Totals ...39,514 12,529 47,625 2,844 953 


Last year..20,653 4,705 4,086 1,626 17 
CHANGES FOR THE WEEK 


Increases—Wheat, 4,947,000 bus; oat» 5,- 
926,000; rye, 666,000; barley, 135,000. 
creases—Corn, 1,140,000 bus. 


® 





Exports for Week Ended Aug. 6, 19°’ 


Wheat Corn Flour Oats 
From— bus bus bbis 18 
New York.. 672,000 173,000 107,000 3 00 
WROWtOM ccc seeces sevece 000 oo eeee 
Philadelp’a 448,000 292,000 10,000 
Baltimore 1,362,000 51,000 8,000 
New. NO@WB 22.022  ceccce 5,000 
N. Orleans.1,639,000 87,000 20,000 000 
Galveston 4,407,000 ...... «sss see 
Montreal.. 998,000 1,927,000 81,000 1,81 | 900 
Pt. Arthur. 150,000 ..... So ao 


Tots., wk.9,976,000 2,530,000 232,000 1,84°.000 
Prev, wk.5,942,000 3,819,000 293,000 1,68 000 


BY DESTINATIONS 
Wheat Corn 





‘tour 





bus bus bls 

United Kingdom . .2,847,000 1,070,000 1/ 000 
Continent ......... 7,100,000 1,373,000 6 000 
8. and C. America. ...... sss. 11,000 
.. 8 | eee Sere 000 
Other countries ... 29,000 87,000 °.000 
Totals ..cccccece 9,976,000 2,530,000 23 100 


Exports from United States and Cana‘'an 
ports from July 1, 1921, to Aug. 6, shy 
with comparisons: : 

1921 192 


33,559,000 37,126.00 
1,416,000 — 2,589.900 
39,929,000 49,765,900 
12,998,000 405,900 
6,077,000 2,951,990 


Wheat, bus ......... 
Flour, bbis .........- 
Totals as wheat, bus. 
Corn, bus ........++5 
Oats, DUB ....cccceee 
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HEAVY MOVEMENT BY LAKE 





Ten Times Volume of Last Year Recorded 
at Milwaukee—Buffalo’s Re- 
ceipts Increase 


Mitwauxee, Wis., Aug. 13.—Grain 
shipments by lake from the Milwaukee 
terminal from the opening of navigation, 
April 1 to rg 1, aggregated 11,161,031 
bus, or more than ten times the volume 
in the corresponding period of 1920, ac- 
cording to figures issued by H. A. 
Plumb, secretary of the Chamber of 
Commerce. Mr. Plumb said that the rea- 
son for the enormous increase is the fact 
that railroad rates were advanced sev- 
eral cents on the bushel, making lake- 
and-rail tariffs more advantageous than 
all-rail rates. 

This year’s lake cargoes consisted of 
6,105,505 bus corn, 2,885,323 bus wheat, 
1,198,775 bus oats, 763,678 bus rye, and 
966,750 bus barley. There were 61 car- 
goes, compared with 20 last year. Of the 
total, $4,669,514 bus were destined for 
Buffalo. Cargoes loaded during the pres- 
ent week included the following: steamer 
Westoil, 68,000 bus wheat for Montreal; 
Agowa, 120,100 bus wheat and 80,478 bus 


rye for Port MeNicoll; W. E. Ogleby, © 


174,100 bus oats and 41,575 bus corn for 
Georgian Bay; William A. Paine, 329,054 
bus wheat for Port Colborne; Negaunee, 
175,000 bus wheat and 70,000 bus rye for 
Port McNicoll; Edward U. Demmer, 
950,000 bus wheat and oats for Buffalo. 


L. E. Mever. 


Heavy Increase in Buffalo Receipts 

Burrato, N. Y., Aug. 13.—Receipts of 
flour and grain by lake at Buffalo for 
the season to Aug. 1 show a heavy in- 
crease, and the outlook is for the largest 
business in many years, as the best of the 
season is yet to come. Last year over 
85,000,000 bus were received after Aug. 1. 
The figures follow: 


1921 1920 1919 
2,124,523 1,596,079 1,556,640 
4,461,174 24,194,155 





Flour, bbis.... 
Wheat, bus...19,671,669 


Corn, bus..... 19,203,630 261,400 =... ae ee 
Oats, bus.....10,828,127 4,029,204 8,233,428 
Barley, bus... 2,630,555 1,046,668 7,000,112 
Rye, bus,..... 3,001,820 6,932,438 8,127,071 
Flaxseed, bus. 1,463,413 ...... 385,329 





Totals, bus,.56,799,214 16,730,884 47,940,095 
E. BANGASSER. 





Arrivals of Wheat at Duluth 

Du.vrn, Minn., Aug. 15.—This morn- 
ing 624 cars were reported on track, the 
largest number in a similar period since 
last fall. Most of it was wheat and the 
larger part winter, with durum coming 
next and spring last. The coarse grain 
arrivals also increased. Most of it ap- 
plied on contracts. 

The water rate on wheat, Duluth to 
Buffalo, has stiffened to 2c bu, an ad- 
vance of 4c. For Georgian ports 1%,c 
is asked. Chartering is still light, and 
vessels in most cases have to visit several 
elevators to complete loads. 

F. G. Cartson, 


Visible Supply of Wheat Rapidly Increases 
_ Cuicaco, Inx., Atg. 13.—While the vis- 
ible supply of wheat is increasing rapid- 
ly, about 60 per cent of the accumula- 
tion is at Gulf and Atlantic ports, where 
the wheat is going for export, and will 
be moved out as fast as boats are avail- 
able. Ocean freights have declined to 
the United ———— and the Continent, 
the r:.e on grain from Montreal to the 
Unite! Kingdom having been reduced to 
5s, wi. charters for 4,000,000 bus report- 
ed by the seaboard. Lake rates from 
Chica:o to Buffalo and Georgian Bay 
have advanced 4%4@1%c bu, and 9c to 
Montr«al. Boats are scarce, and all 
availa le tonnage has been chartered 
ahead. so that loading of wheat and 
corn «re expected to be large for weeks 
to core, 
_ The e were 8,000 cars of grain on track 
in Chicago on Aug. 8. The official report 
on Aug. 18 showed 2,613 cars in the 
railroa rom and 4,264 in elevator 
yards or headed there, a total of 6,877. 

0 weeks ago there were 11,100 cars of 
grain on tra Lake shipments for the 
Week were 6,161,000 bus, of which 4,079,- 
000 were wheat, 1,229,000 corn, 578,000 
oats, and 275,000 rye. The bulk of the 
Wheat and corn and all the rye went to 
Canadian ports, and the oats were di- 
og between Buffalo and Canadian 

s. 
Primary receipts of wheat from July: 1 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


ted 99,683,000 bus, or 
50,000,000 more than last year. Chicago 
has_ received: 21,442,000 bus, against 
7,209,000 last year; Kansas City 28,438,- 
000, against 11,041,000; St. Louis, 13,753,- 
000, against 8,148,000. 


Grain Moving in Good Volume 

Sr. Louis, Mo., Aug. 13.—In reports 
covering traffic conditions during the past 
week, officials of railroads operating east 
from St. Louis state that the total ton- 
nage is still running considerably below 
the volume of a year ago. Grain con- 
tinues to move in good volume, and there 
is a fair amount of wheat going for ex- 
port by rail. Officials of southern roads 
say that grain tonnage shows a material 
increase from the figures of a year ago. 
Wheat and flour are being shipped freely 
to Gulf ports, and export clearances con- 
tinue heavy. 

Officials of the Frisco Railroad de- 
clared this week that reports of a short- 
age of grain cars in the Missouri district 
are unfounded. Reports that farmers 
were dumping wheat on the ground be- 
cause they could not obtain cars for 
shipment were emphatically denied. 

W. G. Martin, Jr. 


to Aug. 12 aggre 





Indiana Farmers Store Grain 

Inpranapous, Inp., Aug. 13.—Grain 
growers in this state who did not sell 
their crop immediately after threshing 
this summer are showing a disposition to 
keep it in their granaries, there being a 
rather widespread opinion among farm- 
ers that wheat prices haye touched bot- 
tom and that a higher level, which will 
be more than sufficient to cover carrying 
charges, may be expected before many 
months. What wheat is arriving in In- 
dianapolis now from country stations is, 
for the most pork. grain that was mar- 
keted at threshing time. 

Corn prices recently have been slightly 
higher and, while there is expectation of 
an increased movement of this grain, due 
to the heavy carry-over of the old crop, 
some of the fooal grain firms say they 
would not be surprised if it were less 
than is generally looked for. At the 
egg ps level of prices for corn and 

ogs, it is asserted, farmers who are 
prepared to do it can make more money 
by feeding the grain to ~~ 7 

Epwarp H. Zrecner. 


Embargo on Barley at Port Costa 

San Francisco, Car., Aug. 13—Heavy 
congestion in local shipping centers has 
resulted in an embargo being laid upon 
barley at Port Costa, where warehouses 
and handling facilities are being taxed to 
the limit of their capacity. It is expected 
that exporters will be kept busy for this 
month at this point. 

R. C, Mason. 


More Freight Cars in Service 

Wasuincton, D. C., Aug. 13.—Due 
principally to the increased demand for 
grain cars in the Central West, a reduc- 
tion of 28,991 in the number of freight 
cars temporarily out of service on July 
$1: because of business depression was 
shown by reports just received by the 
car service division of the American 
Railway Association. On that day, the 
total was 526,177, compared with 555,168 
on July 23. 

Of the total, 321,781 were serviceable 
cars in excess of current freight require- 
ments, while the remaining 204,396 were 
in need of repairs. On July 23, service- 
able cars totaled 350,772. Surplus box 
cars in good repair at the end of the 
month numbered 100,207, compared with 
119,442 on the earlier date, or a reduc- 
tion within that period of 19,235 cars. 
Reports showed 161,723 surplus coal cars 
in order, a reduction of 6,845 in a 
little more than a week, A reduction of 
1,830 was reported in the number of sur- 
plus stock cars, bringing the total on 
July 31 to 14,467. 

As a result, mainly of the demand for 
grain cars, a shortage in certain sections 
of the country of 3,905 freight cars was 
reported by the railroads. is was an 
increase of 1,137 cars over that on July 
23, “Of the total, 3,710 consisted of 
cars, an increase of 1,207 in slightly more 
than a week. - Joun Marrinan. 


Material decreases in quantities and 
values in nearly all kinds of merchandise 
shipments marked the declared exports 
from Halifax to the United States for 
the three months ended June 30, 1921, 





as compared with the exports for the 
like period of 1920, the value of these 
exports falling from $3,070,062 to $837,- 
478, the exports for this quarter being 
$150,000 less than for the first three 
months of 1921. : 





OCEAN RATES 
Ocean rates on flour from Atlantic ports, 
all subject to confirmation, as quoted Tues- 
day, Aug. 16, in cents per 100 lbs: 


ce F Om 
Phila- New- 


New Bos- Balti- del- port 

To— York ton more phia News 
Aberdeen ...... OB.GO cece cose seee eves 
Amsterdam .... 27.50 27.50 27.50 27.50 27.50 
Antwerp ....... 27.50 27.50 27.50 27.50 27.50 
Belfast ........ 86.00° .... 36.00 .6.. coos 
Bremen ....... 30.00 30.00 30.00 30.00 30.00 
Bristol .......-. $6.00 wee cove cove eee 

mraif® ..c.ccee BROS cece sete cece oe 
Bergen ........ 35.00 35.00 35.00 35.00 .... 
Christiania .... 35.00 35.00 35.00 35.00 .... 
Stavanger ..... 35.00 35.00 35.00 35.00 .... 
Copenhagen . 35.00 35.00 35.00 35.00 .... 
COP wccccccces 86.00 2... 36.00 .00e cave 
Dublin .......- 26.00 26.00 
Dundee .......+.+ BE.GO cee cece cece 
Glasgow ....++. 26.00 26.00 26.00 26.00 .... 
Stockholm ..... 40.00 40.00 40.00 40.00 40.00 
Gothenburg .... 35.00 35.00 35.00 35.00 .... 
Malmé .......-. 40.00 40.00 40.00 40.00 .... 
Hamburg ...... 30.00 30.00 30.00 30.00 30.00 
Bordeaux ..... 87.60 coe cece coos eves 
Havre ...ssesee 27.50 . 
Marseilles ..... 40.00 .cce weve cece cove 
Helsingfors .... 40.00 40.00 40.00 40.00 .... 
Genoa, Naples GOGO ceed cece c0eoq eoos 
| eer 6.00 
Te@ttta oc cccccccs BECO coss cine cose ecco 
Liverpool ..... 26.00 26.00 26.00 26.00 26.00 
London .......+ 26.00 26.00 26.00 26.00 26.00 
Londonderry 96.60 ccc BOGOR cece cvceo 
Manchester .... 26.00 26.00 26.00 26.00 26.00 
Newcastle ..... 86.00 occ cose coos cece 
Rotterdam +. 27.50 27.50 27.50 27.50 27.50 
Gibraltar ...... B.00 ..00 cove cose cece 
Southampton .. 26.00 06h 0000 cose 
Danzig ....+.+- 35.00 .... .... 36,00 .... 
Pireeus .....+.-. $1.00 31.00 31.00 .... . 





Fort William and Port Arthur Stocks 

The following table shows stocks of grain 
in store at above points for week ending 
Aug. 12, in bushels (000’s omitted): 














Elevator— Wheat Oats Barley Flax 
CG. BP. By ceccccece 155 378 158 eve 
Consolidated .... 157 158 34 181 
Ogilvies ......... 206 66 37 eee 
Western ........ 139 166 14 364 
Grain Growers .. 271 352 69 eee 
Fort William .... 39 201 117 229 
G. BD, By cccccecee 442 1,127 106 157 
North Western .. 112 236 29 eee 
Port Arthur ..... 373 909 172 104 
Can, Gov’t ...... 119 881 76 285 
Sask, Co-op. .... 502 222 42 191 
Davidson & Smith 46 55 4 oe 
Private elevators. 390 1,163 169 319 

Totals .....+.+ 2,950 5,915 1,027 1,832 
Year ago .......- 3,117 556 255 457 
Receipts 1,351 185 45 


Rail shipments... 8 62 eve 
Lake shipments.. 1,737 1,735 193 74 


STOCKS BY GRADE (000’s omitted) 


Wheat— Bus Oats— Bus 
No. 1 hard ..... 3 No 1C. Wiecees 6 
No. 1 northern.. 885 No. 2 C, W...... 2,487 
No, 2 northern.. 599 No. 3 C. W...... 1,087 
No. 8 northern.. 660 Ex. 1 feed ..... 192 
NO. @ cccccccees 163 1 feed .....ceee 318 
NO. G wccccccece 43 2 feed ......00e 308 
NO. 6 accccccece 26 Others ......... 354 
Feed ..ccccccece 6 Private ........ 1,163 
Durum ,...-++5. 2 —_— 
Winter ...cceces 7 Total ..cceece 5,915 
Others ......++. 147 
Private ...ssees 390 

Total ...eeee- 2,950 





; Weekly Grain Exports 

Exports of grain for the week ended Aug. 
13, as. reported by the Bureau of Markets, 
exclusive of flour, and including only wheat 
inspected out under American grades, in 
bushels (000’s omitted): 

Ports— Wheat Corn Oats Barley Rye 
Atlantic .... 649 326 eee 38 55 
evecees 5,040 115 3 

490 eee eee 

Totals .°..6,179 441 3 457 55 
Prev. week..9,242 380 50 781 95 
Totals, July 1- 





Aug. 18..35,414 4,057 286 2,683 1,012 

Freight Sailings 
Proposed freight sailings, subject to 
change: 


Holland-America Line: New York to Rot- 
terdam-Amsterdam, Aug. 20, 27,. Sept, 3; 
New York to Amsterdam direct, Sept. 10; 
Baltimore to Rotterdam-Amsterdam, Aug. 
30, Sept. 9, 24; Newport News-Norfolk to 
Rotterdam-Amsterdam, Aug. 24, Sept. 2, 14, 
28; Philadelphia to Rotterdam-Amsterdam, 
Aug. 30, Sept. 21; Boston to Rotterdam- 
Amsterdam, Aug. 23, Sept. 14; New Orleans 
to Rotterdam-Amsterdam, Aug. 18, Sept. 10. 

Furness, Withy & Co. Ltd., James P, 
Robertson, general western agent: New 
York to Genoa-Naples, Aug. 27, Sept. 3, 15; 
Philadelphia to Glasgow, Aug. 23; New 
York to Gothenburg, Aug. 30, Sept. 3; 
Philadelphia to Gothenburg, Sept. 25; Bal- 
timore to Gothenburg, Sept. 20; New Or- 
leans to Gothenburg, Aug. 25, 30; New Or- 
leans to Havre, Aug. 26, 31, Sept. 10; New 
York to Helsingfors, Aug. 30; Montreal to 
Hull, Sept. 1; New York to Leith, Aug. 27; 
Baltimore to Liverpool, Sept. 3; Halifax to 
Liverpool, Aug. 24; Philadelphia to London, 
Sept. 8; New York to Malmé, Aug. 30; 
Philadelphia to Manchester, Aug. 27; New 
York to Stockholm, Aug. 30; New York to 
West Indies, Aug. 23, 24,-Sept. 3. 
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(Continued from page 741.) 
ae geo who was 67 years old, was for- 
merly assistant state dairy and food 
commissioner, and at one time was a 
member of the state mepeneee. He had 
been connected with the Pillsbury Co., 
however, for the last 15 years. 


A meeting of branch office managers 
and outside mill managers of the Rus- 
sell-Miller Milling Co. was held in the 
main offices of the company in Minne- 
apolis last week. Among those present 
were E. J. White, Philadelphia; William 
Beebe, Boston; H. F. Freeman, New 
York; R. M. Helm, Pittsburgh; C. M. 
Sanborn, Syracuse, N. Y; L. F. Miller, 
|. Mont; N. A. Johnson, Valley 
City, N. D; M. F. Mulroy, Minot, N. D; 
J. C. Danuser, Jamestown, N. D; C. C. 
McLean, Mandan, N. D; W. A. Blume, 
Dickinson, N. D; W. H. Stewart, Sidney, 
Mont; C. A. Baker, Bismarck; J. L. 
Ryan, Grand Forks, N. D; Nello Smith, 
Valley City. 

The Carter-Mayhew Mfg. Co., Minne- 
apolis, has completed the installation of 
Carter disc separators in the mills of the 
following companies: Farmers’ Grain & 
Milling Co., Mayville, N. D; Jackson 
Milling Co., Wisconsin Rapids, Wis; Lin- 
coln (Neb.) Mills; Morten Milling Co., 
Dallas, Texas; Stanard-Tilton Milling 
Co., Dallas, Texas; Menomonee Falls 
(Wis.) Roller Mills; Wright Milling Co., 
Bluefield, W. Va; F. G. Dobmeyer, 
Brandon, Minn; G. F. Bahe Flour Mills, 
Fargo, N. D; Durand (Wis.) Roller 
Mills; St. Paul (Minn.) Milling Co; 
Park River (N. D.) Milling Co; Purity 
Oats Co., Davenport, Iowa, two ma- 
chines; Farmers’ Mill & Elevator Co., 
Devils Lake, N. D; Washburn-Crosby 
Co., Minneapolis, two machines; Purity 
Oats Co., Keokuk, Iowa. 


DUTCH EXPORTS AND IMPORTS 

Figures received from Holland by the 
Netherlands Chamber of Commerce in 
New York show that the total import 
trade of Holland for May, 1921, amount- 
ed to $67,245,980, against $78,312,640 for 
April, a decrease of $11,066,660. Hol- 
land’s exports for May amounted to 
$37,527,884, against $43,467,878 for April, 
a decrease of $5,939,994. 


BUYS CANADIAN ELEVATORS 

The Brooks Elevator Co., of Minne- 
apolis, has purchased a string of 36 
country elevators in Alberta and Sas- 
katchewan from the R. B. McLean Grain 
Co. and the Davidson & Smith Elevator 
Co. The elevators are to be operated 
under the name of the Brooks Elevator 
Co., Ltd., of Canada. 


Through extension of periods of credit 
and by offering goods of excellent qual- 
ity, German trade in Manchuria is said to 
be increasing. 


United States—Buckwheat and Barley Crops 
Department of Agriculture estimates of the 
buckwheat and barley crops of the United 
States, with acreage and yield per acre (area 
in thousands, crop in millions, and yield per 
acre in bushels): 
r——Barley——_,_ --Buckwheat—, 
Yiela Yield 

















Crop per Crop per 

Acres bus acre Acres bus acre 

1921* 7,713 171 22 691 13 «20 
1920..... 8,083 202 26 faa ae 
1919..... 7,198 161 22 73942 «15S 2 
1918..... 9,740 266 26 1,027 17 «#17 
1917....7 8,9 212 «24 — 2 oO 
1916..... 7,757 182 24 828 12 14 
1915..... 7,148 229 32 769 «#416 20 
1914..... 7,566 195 26 792 #17 += «#21 
1913..... 7,499 178 24 806 14 17 
1912..... 7,530 224 380 841 19 323 
1911..... 7,627 160 21 833 18 21 
1910..... ,743 #174 22 860 18 20 
1909..... 7,698 173 22 878 16 17 
1908..... 6,646 167 25 803 16 20 
1907..... 6,448 154 24 800 14 18 
1906..... 6,324 179 28 789 «#616 €=«619 
1905..... 096 137 27 760 #3616 €=«619 
1904..... 6,146 140 27 794 #16 19 
1903..... 4,993 132 26 804 14 18 
1902..... 4,661 135 29 8065 15 18 
1901..... 4,296 110 26 811 16 19 
1900..... 2,894 69 20 638 10 16 
1899..... 2,878 73 26 670 12 17 
1898..... 2,688 66 22 678 12 17 
1897..... 2,719 67 24 718 #416 #21 
896 2,951 70 24 766 14 19 
87 26 768 #165 20 

61 19 789 «613)~— 16 

70 8622 816 12 15 

80 24 861-123 14 

87 26 8560 138 16 

67 21 846 13 16 

78 «624 8387 128 14 

64 21 913 12 18 

67 20 911 11 12 

69 22 918 12 18 

1876-85t.. 2,066 46 22 778 #12 «16 
1866-75t.. 1,197 27 23 730.6=618—~—So«18 


*Aug. 1 estimate. ftAverage crop per year 


for the period. 
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FLOUR PRODUCTION AND MOVEMENT 
i: Estimates by Russell’s Commercial News, 
based on the methods employed by A. L. 
Russell during his service as statistician for 
the Grain Corporation, and on mill reports 
to The Northwestern Miller, of the United 
States flour production and the flour and 
wheat movement for the period from June 
26 to July 30, 1921 (000’s omitted): 
Flour output, bble— 1921 1920 
July 24-30 2,760 1,796 
June 26-July 30 9,018 

Flour exports, June 
26-July 30, bbis 2,667 
Wheat, June 26- 
July 30, bus— 
Receipts from farms. .135,000 133,000 158,380 
Exports 26,580 
Imports ... 250 100 
Ground by milis 53,370 42,594 
Wheat stocks, 
July 30, bus— 
At terminals 26,434 
At country elevators, 
mills and in transit. 58,437 119,913 129,534 


1919 
2,121 
8,389 


1,416 2,034 


20,013 19,574 





Canada—Fliour and Wheat Exports 


Flour and wheat exports from Canada by 
months from the beginning of current crop 
year (Sept. 1, 1920) to the end of July, 
with principal markets to which saies were 


FLOUR, BBLS 

U. K. U. 8. 
31,426 10,889 
104,448 131,374 
318,522 195,922 
256,570 194,181 

+ 375,619 174,846 
329,307 198,712 

- 509,550 198,968 
. 342,808 97,282 
350,213 43,338 
378,218 6,359 
290,769 3,931 


. 8,286,950 1,255,802 1,890,236 6,432,988 


WHEAT, BUS 


U. K, U. 8. Other 
,588,720 1,478,469 858,691 
,502,121 8,311,789 6,733,041 
,535,046 8,623,718 14,975,005 
,738,652 12,234,449 14,761,105 
2,649,471 
2,579,355 
3,052,349 

585,800 

525,792 
1,717,275 
2,076,252 


Total 
309,926 
570,479 
744,169 
607,573 
703,641 
622,730 
820,730 
535,417 
517,740 
535,319 
465,264 


Other 
267,611 


170, 564 





Total 
3,925,880 
16,546,951 
26,133,769 
34,734,206 
11,446,005 
9,181,180 
7,485,955 
4,983,111 
8,112,471 
6,003,097 
8,648,957 


Oct. 
Nov. 
Dec, 
Jan. 2 4,049,702 
Feb. 4,247,652 
Mar. 3,131,237 
Apr. 3,003,452 
May 2,676,495 
June 652,233 
July 1,289,704 283,001 


Tot 33,195,249 48,492,197 60,614,136 132,201,582 








United States—Corn and Oats Crops 
Department of Agriculture estimates of the 
corn and oats crops of the United States, 
with acreage and yield per acre (area in 
thousands, crop in millions and yield per 
acre in bushels): 

a——Corn——, -——Oa 
Yield 
Crop per 
Acres bus acre 

108,901 3,032 

104,601 3,232 

100,072 2,859 

104,467 2,502 

116,730 3,066 

106,296 2,567 

106,197 2,995 

108,436 2,673 


ts— 

Yield 

Crop per 

Acres bus acre 

44,829 2 
43,323 
41,835 
44,349 
43,653 
41,527 
40,996 
$8,442 
38,399 
$7,917 
37,763 
37,648 
35,159 
32,344 
31,837 
80,959 
28,047 
27,843 
27,638 
28,663 
28,541 


1907.... 
1906.... 
1906.... 
1904.... 
1903.... 
1902.... 
1901.... 
1900.... 
1899.... 
1898.... 
1897.... 
1896.... 
1895.... 
1894.... 


1889.... 
1888.... 
1887.... 
1886.... 
1876-85t. 60,743 1,537 
1866-75t. 32,716 970 
*Aug. 1 estimate, 
for the period, 


72, 393 
75,694 


tAverage crop per year 





Italy—Crops 
Department of Agriculture estimates of 
the grain crops of Italy, by calendar years, 
in bushels (000’s omitted): 
Wheat Corn Barley 
1921.. Seco 


1 

170,541 121, 1824 
169,681 104,966" 
214,406 108,388 
165,720 98,668 
192,396 93,680 


ACRES (000’s OMITTED) 


Corn Oats Barley 
3,707 1,186 544 
3,750 1,159 
3,583 1,129 
3,469 ~-1,211 
3,572 1,107 


8, 
40,978 10,882 


1920. 

1919... 10,593 
1918... 10,798 
T1917... 10,437 
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Young Germ: “What makes you so 
sad, mamma?” 

Old Germ: “I was thinking of the good 
old times when women wore dragging 
skirts.” —Judge. 

* * 

“Where dj’yer git them clips, Petey?” 

“Aw! Me father used ’em t’hold de 
ladies’ skirts while he shined their shoes. 
He’s bought a eyeshade now!” —Judge. 

a * 


Professor Millbank’s Wife: “Aren’t 

you keeping more servants than usual?” 

Professor Puttison’s Wife: “Yes, but 

only ‘temporarily. My husband wants to 

study as many types as possible. He’s 

writing a paper on ‘Sabotage.’ ”"—Judge. 
* * 


“An Old-Fashioned Woman” writes in 
to ask, “What is a stadium?” A stadium, 
madam, is a large ball park with a uni- 
versity attached. —Boston Transcript. 

e . 

Mrs. Castlebury: “I’ve had such an in- 
teresting day. I’ve been slumming.” 

Mrs. Van Antler: “My dear, you are a 
wonder. I don’t see how you find time to 
add anything more to your social activi- 
ties.” —Life. 

* #*# 

An unfaithful steward had embezzled 
a large sum, and his employer asked ad- 
vice as to how he should be dealt with. 

“Get rid of him at once,” advised an 
Englishman. 

“Keep him and deduct the sum from 
his wages,” said a Scotchman. 

“But,” said the employer, “the sum is 
far greater than his wages.” 

“Then raise his wages,” suggested an 
Irishman. —London Tit-Bits. 
* * 

The manager of an “Uncle Tom’s Cab- 
in” company intentionally forget to pay 
the members of the company their usual 
salaries—and skipped with all the money. 

The players, as soon as they discovered 
the true situation, unleashed the blood- 
hounds used in the play and sent them 
on the trail of the missing manager. 

The bldodhounds caught up with the 
manager, but the latter corraled them 
and formed a Number Two company of 
“Uncle Tom’s Cabin.” 

—Theatre Magazine. 
* #* 

“How is your new hired man?” 

“Well,” replied Farmer Jones, 
broke two hoe handles yesterday.” 

“Working so hard a 

“No, leaning on ’em.” —Life. 

a * 

The scene was an old country farm- 
yard, and the farmer’s wife stood at the 
door. Down the pretty country lane a 
tramp, bedvenmied and dirty, made his 
way. 

At the farmyard gate he stopped and 
besought the farmer’s wife to give him 
something to eat to appease his hun, 

“Come right into the yard,” said sh she, 
cordially. 

The tram = | eyed the bulldog that was 
+ a round the yard. The bulldog eyed 


*he 


“Come right in!” repeated the farmer’s 
wife. 

“I dunno about that,” answered the 
tramp. “How ’bout the dog? - Will he 
bite?” 

“T don’t know,” said the farmer’s wife. 
“IT only got him today, and that’s what 
I want to find out.” 


Pmeenegh . Corey: Telegraph. 


The Court Pre bankruptcy pro- 
ceedings): “Kindly inform the court how 
you managed to keep your credit open.” 

Defendant: “Certainly. But allow me 
to suggest that I impart this information 


behind closed doors. There are several 
of my competitors present, and I have no 
desire to teach them the secret.” 
—Karikaturen (Christiania). 
* * 

Bricklayer: “Op .it—we can’t ’ave you 
a-blowin’ that trumpet round ’ere.” 

Boy Scout: “Why?” 

Bricklayer: “Tain’t safe—you know 
what ’appened to the walls of Jericho, 
don’t yer?” —Tit-Bits (London). 

* #* 

“They say a woman cannot keep a 
secret.’ 

“That’s why I believe in having women 
in politics. I’m in favor of pitiless pub- 
licity.” —Toronto Telegram. 

* - 


A prominent New York débutante re- 
cently ordered “four seats on the aisle” 
at the theatre. When her party arrived 
at the performance they were surprised 
to find themselves arranged in a column 
instead of a row. Nothing daunted, the 
débutante turned to a bored, middle-aged 
man next to her. Surely he would not 
mind changing with her friend in front. 

“I beg your pardon,” she said politely. 

No reply. He must be deaf. 

“I beg your pardon,” she repeated 
louder. 

Still no reply. 

“TI beg your pardon,” she said, bumping 
his elbow. 

He took out a pencil and wrote on his 
programme: 

“That’s my wife on the other side of 
me. Safety first.” 

—New York Evening Post. 


* * 


Visitor: “Does Mr. Crawford, a stu- 
dent, live here?” 

Landtady: “Well, Mr. Crawford lives 
here, but I thought he was a night watch- 
man.” —Toronto Goblin. 

oe. 

“There’s a piece of pie and a piece of 
cake for you,” said the woman at the 
back door to the tramp, angrily; “now 
I don’t ever expect to see you here 
again!” 

“What's the matter, lady? Is yer goin’ 
t? move?” was the unexpected reply. 

—Yonkers Statesman. 
* ~ 


Tailor (measuring coat for customer) : 


“How about pockets, sir?” 
“Quart size, please.” —Orange Peel. 








Special Notices 





The rate for advertisements in this de- 
partment is 20 cents per line (seven words 
to the line); minimum.charge, $1. 

For the benefit of those out of a position, 
advertisements of Situations Wanted will be 
accepted at one half the above rate, 10 cents 
per line (seven words to the line); minimum 
charge, 50 cents, 

“Display” advertisements will not be in- 
serted at the line rate, but will be charged 
for at the rate of $3 per column inch, 

Only advertisements entitled to Special 
Notice classification will be accepted for 
publication herein, 

Advertisements under this heading are 
transient and the advertisers’ responsibility 
is not rily v hed for by The North- 
western Miller. 

Copy for advertisements in this depart- 
ment must reach us by Saturday to appear 
in the issue of the following Wednesday, 

Cash should accompany all orders. 











HELP WANTED 








WANTED, BY SPRING WHEAT MILL, A 
real flour salesman, for Illinois and Iowa; 
must be able to deliver the goods. Ad- 
dress 4480, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis, 


WANTED—CAR LOT FLOUR SALESMEN 
for New York City and vicinity; first class 
position and prospects for two or three ac- 
tive men of good address, Write ‘‘Active,” 
care Northwestern Miller, 23 Beaver St, 
New York. 


WANTED—A STRICTLY FIRST CLASS 
flour salesman for New York state and 
adjacent territory; must be acquainted 
with the trade; applicants will be re- 
quired to give full information and refer- 
ences. Address 4483, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 


WE WANT EXPERIENCED FEED SALES- 
man, having personality, for Wisconsin, 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul railroad 
territory; man who can get and hold trade 
when representing manufacturers of chick- 
en, hog, horse, dairy feeds equal to any; 
state experience and volume of business 
done, salary expected or commission, and 
when available; excellent place for right 
party. Address 4491, care ‘Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis, 











August 17, 1921 


WANTED BY MILL EAST OF CHICAGo, 
grinding winter and spring wheats, three 
experienced salesmen for New England 
territory; in replying give full detuils, 
Address 4475, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. 





WANTED—HIGH GRADE BOOKKEEP ER, 
experienced in milling accountancy, for 
fair sized interior northwestern mill; first 
class references as to character and abjj- 
ity required. Address 4435, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 





—— 


HIGH GRADE SALESMAN FOR 
WESTERN PENNSYLVANIA 
Wanted, by mill long and favor- 
ably known in the territory and 
having some desirable connec- 
tions well established,—mill ad- 
vantageously located to produce 
uniform high grade_ spring 
wheat flour as well as superior 

quality Kansas flour. 

Salesman must have unques- 
tionable ability to get “right 
prices” for quality flour; must 
have acquaintance with baking 
and family trade and a sales 
record proving him to be of 
high caliber. 

In applying state age, experi- 
ence, salary desired, and show 
record of sales classified as to 
baking and family trade. 

This is an exceptional oppor- 
tunity for the “right man.” 

Address 4472, care Northwest- 
ern Miller, Minneapolis. 


A HIGH CLASS SPRING WHEAT MILL 
manufacturing strictly quality flour de- 
sires an experienced flour salesman to 
develop trade in South Dakota, also for 
Wisconsin and northern Illinois; excellent 
opportunities for men who can deliver the 
goods. Address 4452, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 








CENTRAL STATES FLOUR 
SALESMEN WANTED 


Enterprising Kansas mill in 
heart of wheat district has 
opening for two high grade 
flour salesmen for eastern and 
central states territory; the men 
must have exceptionally good 
records and be equipped to take 
hold of territory and develop 
maximum business; will pay ex- 
ceptional salary to men able to 
qualify. Address 779, care 
Northwestern Miller, }’ansas 
City, Mo. 


WANTED—BY A LARGE MANUFACTUR- 
er of bakers’ malt extract, salesma' to 
carry this commodity as a side line, on @ 
commission basis; in the middle West we 
can arrange for shipments direct through 
branch houses, as well as from Milwau- 
kee; would prefer salesman calling pon 
bakery trade; we also manufacture 'eV- 
erage sirup and hops, together with a malt 
flavored beverage sirup; in replying a: vise 
territory you cover, your present connec- 
tion, how often you visit the trade, etc. 
If interested, address P. O. Box 53, Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 











SITUATIONS WANTED 








AS SALESMAN IN LOWER MICHIGAN 
for a Minnesota mill. Address 4460, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 


WANTED, TO REPRESENT A FLOUR 
mill in Arizona or any territory. Adress 
4489, care Northwestern Miller, Minne- 
apolis, 





— 


AS MILLER BY MAN OF 20 YEARS’ EX- 
perience in large and‘ small mills; age 3% 
Address 4490, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis, 


RELIABLE, EXPERIENCED MILLER, 10 
years with one firm, wants good 200- to 
300-bb] mill to run in Northwest. Address 
4484, care Northwestern Miller, Minne- 
apolis, 
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August 17, 1921 


EMIST, COLLEGE GRADUATE; HAVE 
number of years’ experience with flour mill 
jaboratory; best qualification from reliable 
firm; wish to communicate with a good 
firm. Address 4469, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 





ST. LOUIS AND NEAR-BY 
TERRITORY 
Party with wide acquaintance 
in St. Louis and adjacent terri- 
tory is available for representa- 
tion of southwestern mill in this 
market; will act on brokerage 
or salary and commission basis. 
Address Box 944, care North- 
western Miller, Merchants Ex- 
change, St. Louis, Mo, 





POSITION AS MILLER IN MILL OF 75 TO 
200 bbls; middle-aged; good habits; 20 
years’ milling and millwright experience; 
Iam a man who can deliver the goods; 
Al references. Address 4487, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 


AS PACKING AND LOADING FOREMAN 
by a young man thoroughly experienced 
in mills of large size; able to handle men 
and can produce results; can come on 
short notice. Address 4486, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 








EXPORT MANAGER THOROUGHLY FA- 
miliar with all markets and experienced 
in milling business desires connection with 
large mill which is anxious to extend its 
foreign trade; highest references. Address 
4453, care Northwestern Miller, Minne- 


apolis. 


AS HEAD MILLER OR SUPERINTEND- 
ent in mill 1,000 bbls up; hard or soft 
wheat; wide experience as head miller 
and superintendent in large plants; open 
for position at once; best references, Ad- 
dress 778, care Northwestern Miller, Kan- 
sas City, Mo. 


A HEAD MILLER-SUPERINTENDENT 
wants connection in mills from 400 bbls 
up; am well posted on all modern methods 
in getting best results in hard and soft 
wheat milling; can come on one month’s 
notice. Address 4471, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 


BY EXPERIENCED MAN, 10 YEARS 
with Kansas and Oklahoma mills, as of- 
fice man and grain buyer, familiar with 
accounting, transit, shipping end of busi- 
ness, and detail in general; best of refer- 
ences from former employers, Address 
4458, care Northwestern Miller, Minne- 
apolis. 














EXPERIENCED FLOUR SALESMAN FA- 
vorably acquainted in Arkansas, Louisi- 
ana, Oklahoma and eastern Texas would 
like position with mill making hard and 
soft wheat flours; references or bond; 
salary and commission; at liberty Sept. 1. 
Address 4485, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis, 





ACCOUNTANT, THOROUGHLY EXPERI- 
enced in milling business; monthly, semi- 
annual and annual statements, credits, 
collections, insurance, finance and all of- 
fice routine; desires connection with high 
class company; A-1 references. Address 
“Accountant,” 4455, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis, 


GRAIN AND MILLING ACCOUNTANT 
wants position; reliable and efficient; 
bonded; can take full charge accounting 
and banking, statistical, claims, traffic; 
experience in selling and buying; age 35; 
married; salary $175; would prefer north- 
ern states. Address 4464, care Northwest- 
ern Miller, Minneapolis. 











WANTED—CAN ACCEPT AT ONCE POSI- 
tion as miller and manager; can plan and 
execute my own changes, guarantee re- 
sults; give full particulars in regard to 
Plant and salary; 28 years’ experience in 
Milling; stayed six years in my last place, 
in a 100-bbl, but have run larger mills 
before. Address Gathman, Bertrand, Neb. 


CAN YOU USE A ROAD SUPERVISOR, 
one who can assist your salesmen in clos- 
ing contracts and can select good sales- 
Men whenever vacancies arise? Have ac- 
Quaintance from Minnesota to Maine; have 
been on present job eight years and will 
Possibly be at liberty during August. Ad- 
dress — care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
nea polis. 








EASTERN PENNSYLVANIA SALESMAN, 
open for position Aug. 1, with good spring 
or Kansas wheat mill; am 39 years old, 
10 years’ experience in the territory, and 
know the trade well; sales average 30,000 
bbls year; can furnish good reference as 
to character and ability; salary or com- 
Mission, Address 4433, care Northwestern 


Miller, Minneapolis. 
sad 





OPEN FOR ENGAGEMENT—THOROUGH- 
ly competent and reliable mechanic seeks 
Position as master mechanic or superin- 
tendent of construction and maintenance; 
no objection as to what capacity or size 
your plant may be, or what shape it is 
in; results can be assured; Please state 
Particulars in first letter. Address 4479, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


AS HEAD MILLER AND SUPERINTEND- 
ent in mill of 600 to 3,000 bbls, by a pro- 
gressive young miller, 35 years of age, 
with 18 years’ practical experience in mills 
up to 6,500 bbis, on all kinds of wheat; 
can arrange an interview and will furnish 
first class reference as to character and 
ability upon request. Address “Practical,” 
4474, care Northwestern Miller, Minne- 
apolis. 


MISCELLANEOUS 
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FOR SALE OR TRADE—8,000 ACRES OF 


A-1 cutover hardwood land; will take mill 
property in trade; price $20@30 per acre. 
Address 4421, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis, 








AN EXPERIENCED MILLING EXECU- 
tive, with a splendid record, desires posi- 
tion as manager of large mill; advertiser 
has had more than 20 years’ experience 
in all departments of the milling and 
grain business; has the ability and ca- 
pacity necessary to success and is excep- 
tionally well qualified in every way; best 
of references. Address 4481, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 


EFFICIENT, TRUSTWORTHY HEAD 
miller open for position in mill of from 
200 to 600 bbls; have worked as a pro- 
fessional miller for the past 10 years in 
mills of from 50 to 2,000 bbis;. any variety 
of wheat; absolutely the very best refer- 
ences; age 32 and single; position must 
be steady; if in need of a _ responsible 
man, one who can take the mill and get 
results as to quality and finish, write or 
wire me. Address 4477, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 











MILLS FOR SALE AND TO LEASE 








40-BBL MIDGET MARVEL FLOUR AND 
feed mill and Alsop bleacher, 25 h-p Fair- 
banks-Morse engine; mill running and 
doing very good business; everything in 
perfect working order; all machinery 
new; mill is making good flour. Address 
4449, care Northwestern Miller, Minne- 
apolis, 


FOR SALE AT A BARGAIN, PLANT OF 


West Bend Malting Co., West Bend, Wis., 
suitable for malting, drying, storing and 
conditioning grain; room for milling ma- 
chinery, etc; will retain interest with good 
party. Write A, J. Pick, West Bend, Wis. 





FOR SALE—KEWANEE BOILER, PRAC- 


tically new, smokeless, downdraft firebox 
type, 85 h-p, or 8,500 sq ft radiation, 100 
lbs steam pressure; worth new, 2,600; 
will take $1,300 cash, f.o.b. Minneapolis. 
Address 4488, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. 





WHOLESALE BAKERY FOR SALE—MOD- 


ern equipped bakery with good established 
business, owns corner lot, 200x125, upon 
which bakery is situated, also 15 auto- 
mobile trucks, five ovens and two seven- 
room dwelling houses; located in Jack- 
sonville, Fla., a city of 100,000 population; 
an exceptional opportunity for any one in- 
terested in a wholesale bakery. For fur- 
ther information communicate with Mor- 
gan F.. Jones, receiver, 104 Law Exchange, 
Jacksonville, Fla. 


VICTOR PURITY 


means 


BAKING SURETY 


Victor Chemical Works 


New York CHICAGO St. Louis 
Nashville 








WHEN YOU NEED GRAIN 


CARS or TANKS 


Power Plant or Milling Equipment be sure 
and get Bulletin No. 290. Its 48 pages contain 
many items that will save you real money. 


ZELNICKER w ST.LOUIS 








Correct Milling Why have Profitable Mills 
sick mill? I inspect, reflow, appraise, plan, 
remodel, erect and suptd. installation. My 
books—Milling Lessons 75c, Book of Form- 
ulas $1.50, 2d edition The Miller and Mill- 
ing Engineer, 355 pages, cuts, flows, etc., 
best published, $6.50, foreign $6.75. 

Chas. E. Oliver, E.M. & M. E., Warsaw, Ind. 








9, Wired 
Russell’s Reports j¥ite4;, iy 
Wheat t—Prices and demand 
Flour Cable—Daily cables world’s crops 
Corn Milling—Demand and prices 
Rye Research Work 

Can we assist you? 
Russell's Commercial News, Incorporated 
13 Water Street NEW YORK 





. 
FOR SALE 


BALTIMORE PEARL HOMINY COMPANY 
SEABOARD CORN MILLS 


Business Established in 1843 


Ideal Rail and Water Location. Sevén Acres 
on Baltimore & Ohio Railroad and Balti- 
more Harbor. Private Railroad Sidings, 50- 
car Capacity. 
1,200 FEET AVAILABLE FOR PIER 
SPACB 


P 
CORN AND FEED MILLS RECENTLY 
EQUIPPED WITH NEW MACHINERY 
HAVING A DAILY CAPACITY OF 
15,000 BUSHELS 
CORN SIRUP PLANT DAILY CAPACITY 
100 BARRELS 
CRUDE CORN OIL BQUIPMENT AND 
REFINED OIL PLANT 
60,000-bu CONCRETE ELEVATOR fully 
equipped for drying and handling grain. 
50,000-bu STEEL STORAGE ELEVATOR. 
60,000-bu STORAGE CRIB. 


ONE LARGE WAREHOUSE AND 
SEVERAL OTHER BUILDINGS 


The equipment is all of the latest model, 
in good condition and ready to operate, 
MORE THAN HALF THE SITE is available 
for development for any character of manu- 
facturing business requiring deep water and 
rail facilities. 

Interested persons are invited to inspect this 
plant, or particulars will be mailed on re- 
quest made of the Trustees, 

Bids for the entire property are invited, 

All bids to be in writing, sealed and ad- 
dressed to the Trustees. Bids will be opened 
at the office of the Baltimore Pearl Hominy 
Company, Howard and Stockholm Streets, 
Baltimore, Maryland, on the 15th of Septem- 
ber, 1921, at 12 o’clock noon, 

TERMS: Cash, or part cash and part de- 
ferred payments bearing interest. Those 
tendering deferred payments must give full 
detail thereof. 

bay right is reserved to reject any or all 


ids, 
W. O. PIERSON, 
CARL R. McKENRICK, 
Cc. C. PUSEY, 
Trustees in Bankruptcy for the 
Baltimore Pearl Hominy Company 


BARTLETT, POE & CLAGGETT, 
MORRIS A. ROME, 
WALTER H, BUCK, 


Attorneys for the Trustees. 





SPLENDID OPPORTUNITY—FOR SALE, 
up-to-date A-1 mill, 600 bbls, Minnesota; 
rich country; ideal electric power and 
location; valuable side contract and valu- 
able brands; transit prjvileges both ways; 
splendid unit for larger system; operat- 
ing, without closing, over five. years; plant 
insurance over $100,000. Address 4447, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 








QUALITY FIRST 


Wydler Bolting 





Cloth 


mu Grit-Gauzes 
THE E. A. PYNCH CoO. 


(INCORPORATED) 
Agents 
$11 THIRD AVENUE SOUTH 


MINNEAPOLIS - 


MINN. 








RAILROAD CLAIMS 


Your claims for shortage, delay, decline in market and deterioration, 


- if not collected, represent lost capital and profits. We 


Are Ex- 


perts in Liquidating Claims. Don’t Send Us Any Money—No 
Collection—No Pay. Send Us Your Claim Papers. Let us 
compile and present your claims. We will gladly take up any claims 
already declined, and if we find any legal liability, will undertake 


their collection. 


We Also Handle 


vercharge Matters. 


The Security Adjustment Company, Inc. 


DEVANEY & EDWARDS, General Attorneys 


1132-1156 Builders’ Exchange Building 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 








MILL MACHINERY FOR SALE 








FOR SALE—SIX NORDYKE & MARMON 
round reels, 96-in drum, cross-head drive, 
perfect condition, $115 each; one horizon- 
tal bran duster for 125-bb!1 mill, wire cloth, 
brushes and machine in perfect condition, 
$125; three Buckleys, like new, $60 each; 
four Midget mills at selected points in 
North Dakota, practically new; splendid 
buildings; $12,000 each, terms, and would 
consider good improved land; one bleacher 
for 300-bbl mill, two agitators, $350. Mills 
Machinery Exchange, 70 Chamber of Com- 
merce, Minneapolis. 






Atlanta 


wm ROTTING and LEAKY DAMS 


Waste millions of horse power annually. 
Replace your leaky dam with a modern structure. 


Send for Cost Data, Technical Literature and Photos 
Ambur$sen Construction Co., Inc., Engr.-Constructors 


New York City Kansas City 








Riverside Code The only modern miller’s code in existence. Used exclusively by the 


leading export millers of America. 
The Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis 


For sale by all its branches and 





Per copy, $4.00. 
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LEADING 


The Northwestern Miller believes the following firms to be thoroughly reliable and responsible. 
No others will knowingly be advertised by it. 








Write Us For Trade 


Suggestions 


have spent 50 years in cater 


Sh Whe tee ky 


the Bakers demand for 
lout Let us give you a 


as on building a: bigger 


MARVEL FLOUR A series of infallible 


tests absolutely 
guarantee its con- 


wins its way on a quality basis. 
f ’ . stant uniformity. 


It is a high-class product of an 
institution whose aim is to work ea 


Color, Taste, Smell 
Absolutely Right 
The Globe Milling Co. 


WATERTOWN WISCONSIN 


for the success of its patrons, 
depending upon their prosperity 
for its permanent reward. 








Pure Rye Flour Hanson. Bros. Co. 


Made from choice rye raised in Wisconsin Grain Dealers 


Beppler Roller Mills, Inc. ‘ ASHLAND * Wisconsin 


LISTMAN MILLS 


La Crosse, Wisconsin, U.S.A. New Richmond Roller Mills Co. 
’ , NEW RICHMOND, WIS. 


High-Grade Patent Wheat Flour and 
Pure Straight Rye Flour 


Daily Capacity, 600 Barrels 




















for the dis- H. P. SCHMIDT MILLING CO. 


criminating 
Honor Rye Templar Wheat | | sitters of Hard Spring Whea 
FLOUR FLOUR and Wisconsin te Flour 
Correspondence desired with reliable buye 











od 


The discriminating neat Wiecon ene 


baker carefully se- RYE FLOU 


lects his materials. : 
lade by 


FALLS. ROLLER MILLS CO} 
Always Dependable SHEBOYGAN FALLS, WIS.@ 





RAU MILWAUKE:. 
LADISH MILLING COMPANY Flour Mill Appraisal 


Write to us for our Standard Fee Propo- 
MENOMONIE, WIS. tion sent to you by mail. 


> (tee. ee MILWAUKEE, U.S. A. RAU APPRAISAL COMPANY 
7 Patton Building MILWAUKEE, W! 




















Manufacturers of the A Brand of Spring Whea 
vera, || TOP NOTCH *Bx‘ceeent 
Bohemian Brand : over thirty-five years 


United States Copyright Number 118759. 


canis aged THE JOHN P. DOUSMAN MILLING CO. De Pere, Wis. 


We are the largest producers of Rye Flour in the United States. 
Open for trade in all markets. 


a Oe ene GREG QUALITY PERSONIFIED 











YELLOW AND WHITE CORN PRODUCT*S 





FLOUR—MEALS—GRITS—HOMINY 


Pure Rye Flour "<*gtssenv "| | CHAS. A. KRAUSE MILLING CO. wEYAr: 


























